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SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 


RECENT PURCHASES 


BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled by Dr. 
Thomas Lindsley Bradford. Edited and revised by Stan. V. Henkels. 5 vols. 
Small folio. Philadelphia, 1907. 

Published Price, $17.50. $7.50 


ITALY. Ancient Italy. Historical and geographical investigations in Central Italy, 
Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia. By Ettore Pais. Translated from the 


Italian by C. Densmore Curtis. University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Published Price, $5.00 net. $0.75 


COMMERCE. Lectures on Commerce. Delivered before the College of Commerce 
and Administration of the University of Chicago. Edited by Henry Rand Hat- 
field. University of Chicago Press, 1907. 

Published Price, $1.50 net. $0.50 


RUSSIA. Russia and Its Crisis. By Paul Milyoukov. Crane Lectures for 1903. 
University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
Published Price, $3.00 net. $0.50 


LITERATURE. Heralds of American Literature. A group of patriotic writers of 
the Revolutionary and National periods. By Annie Russell Marble. University 
of Chicago Press, 1907. 
Published Price, $1.50 net. - 
Chapters on Franklin, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull, Group of Hartford Wits, 
Joseph Dennie, William Dunlap, Charles Brockden Brown, and others; bibliography 


and index. 


CHESS. History of Chess. By H. J. R. Murray. With over 250 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 900 pp., with complete index. Oxford University Press, 1913. 
Published Price, $10.00 net. 


ART. Catalogue of the Sculptures of the Musea Capitolino. By members of the 
British School at Rome. Edited by H. Stuart Jones. One octavo volume of 
text, and one quarto volume of plates. 2 vols. Oxford University Press, 1912. 
Published Price, $19.25 net. 


BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP. With an introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Drawings by Wladyslaw T. Benda. Holiday edition. Macmillan Co. 


Published Price, $1.00 net. $0.75 
Some of the chapter bendings are: Childhood Friendships; Inarticulate Friend- 
ships; In School and College Years; Neighbors, Brothers in Arms; Friendships 
between Women; Platonic Friendships; When Friends are Parted. 


BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. With an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. Draw- 


ings by George Wharton Edwardes. Holiday edition. Macmillan Co. “a 
75 


Published Price, $1.50 net. 
Some of the-chapter headings are: Signs of the Season; Christmas Customs and 
Beliefs; Christmas rols; Christmas Revels; When All the World is Kin. 
Besides these we have some very good bargains in sets of standard authors, new 
and second-hand: Carlyle, Dumas, Stevenson, Kipling, Holmes, Eliot, Scott, and 


others. 


Send for our Clearance Catalog of History & Biography 


The H. R. Huntting Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
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Concert-Program Exchange 


A Program Review of Musical Activity 
in the United States 


Issued Monthly Subscription: $5.00 per annum 
Published by 
BREITKOPF & HARTEL 
22-24 West 38th Street New York City 


Every public library numbers among its frequenters students of music and 
literary workers to whom THE CONCERT-PROGRAM EXCHANGE, a monthly 
“Program Review of Musical Activity in the United States” is a reference necessity, 
because it gives a resumé, in program form, of the concert work of every sym- 
phonic orchestra, instrumental ensemble and choral society of importance in the 
country, as well as of individual artists of distinction. 


It coérdinates and makes easily accessible for purposes of reference exact in- 
formation widely diffused in musical periodicals and papers, information often only 
traced at the expense of much valuable time and effort. Since the preliminary 
announcement, made a month ago, a number of the most important libraries in 
the United States have applied to the publishers for information regarding THE 
CONCERT-PROGRAM EXCHANGE with a view to adding it to their files. 

For the last twenty years the Concert-Programm . 4ustausch (published by the 
same firm, in Leipzig) covering the same field, has been on file in all the principal 
German libraries. THE CONCERT-PROGRAM EXCHANGE will do for the 
American concert-stage what the Concert Programm Austausch has done for that 
of Germany. 

The initial number of THE CONCERT-PROGRAM EXCHANGE will appear 
January 15th, 1916. The subscription price of THE CONCERT-PROGRAM 
— is $5.00 per year; together with the Concert-Programm Austausch 

15.00. 
Advance subscriptions will now be accepted by the publishers. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 22-24 W. 38th St. New York City 
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light weight Grade “O” Macey cards 
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Sectional in construction 
with the well known Macey 
Tuscan quality throughout. 


Macey Grade 
Index Card Stock 


In your public catalog index do the edges of 
your cards resist wear? Is the stock tough, 
long-fibered, stiff, erase properly, uniform in 
weight? 

Macey Grade “O” stock is made for just 
such purposes, where ordinary card stock 
could not hold up. It is a genuine all rag 
stock, made of a proper mixture of old and 
new rags, and has an exceptionally long, tough 


Grand Rapids M 


fiber. It combines unusual tensile strength 
with light weight, thus permitting an extra 
number of cards in a given filing space. The 
light weight card tests 80 pounds tensile 
strength per square inch, Mullen tester, U. S. 
Standard, guaranteed; medium, 95 pounds; 
heavy, 110 pounds. 

We should be glad to send you samples 
of Grade “O” cards, and our new catalog 7315 
of system and filing appliance supplies. 
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American Library Association 
PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 E. Washington St. Chicago, Il. 


A BOOK OF PRIME IMPORTANCE TO ALL LIBRARIES 


Cataloging for small libraries, by Theresa Hitchler. New 
edition and entirely rewritten matter. Enlarged to about five 


times its previous size. 8° cloth. $1.25. 


This book will be the clearest, simplest and most compre- 
hensive aid to the untrained cataloger of any book extant. Especi- 
ally designed for the small public library and the library of the high 
school, the normal school and the small college. Helpful also in 
cataloging special collections and private libraries. 


Chapters deal with the following topics: 


15. Editors, Translators, Illustrators, Compil- 
ers, as Added or Secondary Entries. 


16. Analytics and Independents. 


1. Introduction; Accession Record; Shelf 


List Record. 
2. General Principles and Practical Applica- 


tion. 17. Series. 
3. Author Entries. 18, Partial and Changed Titles. 
4. Title Entries. 19. Collective Biography—Family Biography 


and Genealogy.—Individual Biography, 
Including Autobiography. 
20. Added Editions, 


21. Supplements and Continuations, Keys and 
Indexes.—Sample Cards. 


22. Miscellaneous. 


5. Subject Entries. 

6. Cross References. 

7. Pseudonyms and Initials. 
8. Anonymous Books. 

9. Joint Authors. 

10. Periodicals. 


11. Cyclopedias and Dictionaries. 23. Arrangements. 
12, Almanacs, Year-books, and Directories. 24. Practical Hints not Strictly Confined to 
13. Sacred Books and Anonymous Classics. Cataloging. 


14. Corporate Entries. 25. Bibliographies, etc. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS AMONG THE FALL PUBLICATIONS OF 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Life and 
Times ot Tennyson 


By the late THOMAS R. 
LOUNSBORY, LL.D., L.H.D. 
Edited with an Introduction, 
by Wilbur L. Cross, Ph.D., 
tilitor of The Yale Review. 

This new biographical material 

concerning Tennyson is drawn 

from the memoirs, correspond- 
ence, and critical literature _ ot 
the period, of which nothing 
seems to have escaped Profes- 
sor Lounsbury. In this, the 
author’s last work, his wit, hu- 
mor, and keen observation ap- 
pear in all the freshness that 
characterized the life of Cooper, 
written early in his literary 

career. 
8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 

soo pages. Price $2.50 set, 

postpasd. (In preparation.) 


A Voice from the 
Crowd 
By GEORGE WHARTON PEP- 
PER. 


For centuries the Pulpit has 
spoken to the Pew. For forty- 
three years ministers have spok- 
en to other ministers in the Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures. Here 
for the first time the Pew has 
spoken to the Pulpit. 
Mr. Pepper offers practical sug- 
gestions to the minister as to 
the way in which he may attain 
odliness and enrich humanity 
e writes with the clearness of 
a lawyer and with an apprecia- 
tion of the needs of both preach- 
er and congregation. 

8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
207 pages. Price $1.50 net, 
postpaid. 


Leonardo da 
Vinci: 
The Artist and the Man 


By OSVALD SIREN, Professor 
of the History of Art at the 
University of Stockholm. 


Professor Siren has prepared a 


detailed life of the great artist 
from a first-hand study of the 
material, and has depicted with 


remarkable clearness the artistic 
milieu out of which grew the 
masterpieces with which we are 
familiar 

Imperial 8vo. Cloth binding. 
Gilt top. aso pages. Over 200 
illustrations. Index. In a slip 
case. Price $6.00 net, postpaid. 
(In preparation.) 


Selections from 
the Symbolic 
Poems of 
William Blake 


Edited with an Introduction by 
Frederick E. Pierce, Ph.D. 


“Prof. Pierce has selected some 
2,400 lines of Blake, enough to 
fill seventy-nine generous pages; 
it must have been a heroic la- 
bor. . . . Prof. Pierce has done 
a work of genuine usefulness to 
those whose literary tastes are 
sane and sound and without the 
affectations of the bookish.”— 
New York Sun. 

ato. Board binding. 79 pages. 
indies. Price $2.00 net, post- 
paid, 


Civilization and 
Climate 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTING- 
TON, Ph.D., author of ‘‘The 
Pulse of Asia.” 


This volume is the product of 
the new science of geography. 
Among the things to be mapped, 
human character as expressed in 
civilization is one of the most 
interesting and one whose dis- 
tribution most needs explanation 


8vo. Cloth binding. 333 pages. 
Diagrams. Appendix. Index. 
Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 


Electoral Reform 
in England and 
Wales 


The Development and 
Operation of the Parlia- 
‘mentary Franchise, 
1832-1885 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, 
Ph.D. (Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Studies, Vol. III.) 


The author traces in a single 
field the extraordinary trans- 
formation which took place in 
English political conditions dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
450 4 tllustrations. In- 
dex. rice $2.50 net, postpaid. 


A Bibliography of 
Medieval French 
Literature for 
College Libraries 


By LUCIEN FOULET. Edited 
by Albert Schinz, Ph.D., and 
George H. Underwood, Ph.D., 
Department of French Litera- 
ture and Language, Smith 
College. 


tamo, 30 pages. Paper bind- 
25 cents net; Board bind- 
ing, 40 cents net, postpaid. 


Writings on 
American History, 
1913 


A Bibliography of Books and 
Articles on United States 
and Canadian History Pub- 
lished During the Year 1913, 
with some Memoranda on 
Other Portions of America. 
Compiled by Grace Gardner 
Griffin. 

Imperial 8vo. Cloth binding. 

193 pages. Index. Price $2.00 

net, postpaid. 


The Social Legis- 
lation of the 
Primitive Semites 


By HENRY SCHAEFFER, 
Ph.D. 


The author has made a thorough 
study of the customs and laws 
of the primitive people of Ara- 
bia, Babylonia, and Ierac!. 


tamo. Cloth binding. 45 
pages. Index. Price $2.35 met, 
postpaid. 
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THE ATHENAEUM 


Subject Index to Periodicals 


Issued at the request of the Council of the Library 


Vol. I. 1915 
The “Index” for 191s will comprise not less than 10,000 entries, selected from some 300 English, 
American and Continental Periodical Publications issued ‘between January and December, r915. The 


Index will be based upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under re 
vision), modified to suit English practice and considerably extended. Annotations will be introduced 
where the titles of articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine fiction and 
minor verse will not be included, 

The Annual Volume for 1915 will be preceded by the publication of a series of Class Lists dealing 

with the following subjects: 
(a) Theology & Philosophy. (b) History. (bi) The European War. (c) Geography, Anthro- 
pology, and Folk-lore. (d) Sports & Games. (e) Economic & Political Sciences. Law. (f) 
ducation, (g) Fine Arts & Archzology. (h) Music. (i) Language & Literature. (j) Science 
& Technology. (k) Preventive Medicine & Hygiene. 

These Class Lists will be issued as rapidly as possible between ist October, 1915, and February, 
1916, when they will be consolidated with additional matter in one Alphabet to form the Annual ‘ “Subject 
Index for 1915." The publication of Monthly Indexes will commence in 1916. 

_ The om Lists and Annual Volume will be provided with brief Name Indexes and Lists of Period- 
icals cited. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for i915 including postage to any address in the United States $12.25. This 
rice entitles subscribers to all Class Lists and Monthly Indexes published between October, 1915, and 
Tana, 1916, including the Annual Volume for 1915, and orders should be sent to 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 
American Library and Literary Agents 
4 Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, New York 


who have been appointed Sole Agents for the United States. 


LIBRARIANS 


——— The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many times they may be inserted in machine. 
Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine. 


TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly from one to 


the other. 


Write today for full information to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 
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Steel bookstack 


If you are considering the installation of new stack in any 
quantity, send for this catalog. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(me block south from A. 1. A. headquarters 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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Competitive Library Purchasin 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will find it to 
their advantage to secure quotations from us before 
placing their orders elsewhere. We are not only willing 
but eager to quote our net prices on any proposed 
purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY At Twenty-sixth St. 


— 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depast- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


Park Prace, New Yorx. 
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“LIBRARY WEEK” at the Catskills was of 
unusual attendance and interest, the total 
of 200 and more participants exceeding at- 
tendance at the A. L.A. conferences until 
that at Fabyans in 1890. The program 
planned by Miss Underhill, as president, 
and her associates of the program commit- 
tee, was ingeniously arranged to give suc- 
cessively a view of past, present and fu- 
ture in relation with the State Association 
and library development in general. The 
two papers which we print elsewhere illus- 
trate happily the tone of the meeting. The 
large relationship of library problems with 
wide outlook upon affairs is exemplified in 
Mr. Bostwick’s paper, and with practical 
problems of the day is shown in Mr. Leg- 
ler’s paper. Both were productions of 
which any profession might be proud, and 
Mr. Bostwick’s, dealing with the larger 
and more literary subject, reached a high 
level of literary and ethical quality. In 
bringing together the executive board and 
a number of other leading librarians from 
several states, the Catskill meeting proved 
itself another illustration of the value of 
“library week,” a week in which personal 
discussion and informal planning were 
among the most valuable features, to an ex- 
tent impossible in the crowded program and 
large attendance of A. L.A. conferences. 
The presence and contribution of Commis- 
sioner Finley as official head of the library 
as well as other educational interests of 
the state, was especially gratifying. 


In the piazza talks which were one of 
the most fruitful informalities at the Cats- 
kill conference, a good deal of discus- 
sion was given to Mr. Lee’s plan of “spon- 
sors for knowledge” which was developed 
to the point recorded by him in a paper 
elsewhere. The plan represents one ideal 
of the American library system, the possi- 
bility of answering any question from any 
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inquirer, but its danger is that if success- 
ful it may be pushed to an extent which 
would defeat the very purpose of the plan. 
Success is therefore a question of delim- 
itation, and the plan is most likely to work 
out if not started on too large a scale. A 
number of libraries are in possession of 
special collections or special information 
or are in touch with special experts, and 
thus already have the means to be of ser- 
vice to other libraries in answering in- 
quiries. On the other hand it is not to be 
expected that libraries will obtain profes- 
sional advice, either gratuitously or for a 
nominal fee, which can only be the result 
of professional training on the part of ex- 
perts whose education has cost money and 
whose services are worth money. The pro- 
fession will watch with interest the devel- 
opment of Mr. Lee’s plan into practical 
realization, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not encounter the difficulties which make 
the excellent plan of a general clearing 
house for duplicates and library exchanges 
so impracticable of realization. 


Tue better reading week for Boy Scouts 
and other boys planned by the Scout 
authorities is that for November 28—De- 
cember 4, and librarians and their staffs 
should be primed with a full supply of the 
best boys’ books and the spirit to stimulate 
continuous interest among boy readers that 
will last for the ensuing twelve months. 
An annotated bibliography of books ap- 
proved by the Scout authorities was printed 
in connection with The Publishers’ Weekly 
of October 23, and special imprint editions 
have been printed for booksellers, which 
can also be purchased at manufacturing 
cost by libraries desiring to use this as a 
bulletin. This bibliography will be val- 
uable as a permanent purchase list month 
in and month out, and it should be studied 
by all children’s librarians and others who 
have to deal with reading for boys. We 
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print in this issue of the Lrsrary JourNaAL 
a brief article by Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, 
who has been the inspiring spirit in this 
movement. 


Tue illustrations of the A. L. A. exhibit 
at the San Francisco Exposition will in- 
terest those who had not the pleasure ot 
seeing it at the time of the Berkeley Con- 
ference. It is to be regretted that much 
of the Leipzig material suffered so serious- 
ly that in some respects this exhibit was 
less valuable than that abroad. On the 
other hand, the endeavors to fill gaps and 
to extend exhibit were fairly success- 
ful. Much of the credit of this success is 
due to Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, formerly of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, who took 
charge of the installation when Mr. Gillis’ 
illness made his further direction of the 
work impossible, and who was in direct 
charge except during the three weeks when 
Secretary Utley, notwithstanding his hard 
labors at the conference, took personal 
charge in Mr. Wheeler’s place. To Dr. 
Hill’s committee on the Leipzig and San 
Francisco exhibits, to Secretary Utley, and 
to Mr. Wheeler, the library profession is 
indebted for exemplification of its methods 
and achievements, as shown in this exhibit, 
which should bear rich fruit possibly a 
generation hence as well as in the nearer 
future. 


Tue library profession is attracting in- 
creasing attention from educators as the 
happy result of missionary work in the edu- 
cational field. A course of lectures at the 
New York University School of Commerce 
on various phases of woman’s work is to 
include a lecture on librarianship, which 
Miss Hasse will give from her abundant 
experience. Another significant develop- 
ment is a proposed library course at the 
Bay Ridge Evening High School for 
Women in Brooklyn. This is announced 
as the first endeavor to give an evening 
course in librarianship, and its progress and 
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results should be closely watched. It should 
do much to stimulate interest in the library 
calling among Brooklyn young people, but 
there is, of course, the danger that the 
scheme may result in rather crude and in- 
adequate training which will serve neither 
the interests of the student nor of the li- 
brary. It is to be hoped that the experi- 
ment will be so well worked out that it may 
prove of useful result. 


In speaking of municipal reference li- 
braries and the information they need, we 
inadvertently omitted mention of the work 
the H. W. Wilson Co. is doing for them 
through the Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice, for which a year ago Mr. Wilson en- 
listed about forty libraries at a fee of $100 
each. This seems, of course, a large price 
for a periodical in which this service is 
placed at the disposal of reference libraries, 
but on the other hand the service has been 
found so valuable by many libraries that 
there is good ground to hope that it may 
be permanently continued. The publication 
under the title of Information, which has 
been put forward from our own office this 
year, is of wider scope. As its title indi- 
cates it was shaped to meet actual library 
wants, and it has had very warm com- 
mendations from the libraries which have 
tested its usefulness. It was announced, 
however, at a time when most libraries had 
already made their purchase list of periodi- 
cals, and its first year will naturally be one 
of financial loss. We bespeak for this 
publication careful consideration from li- 
braries which have not taken part in its 
support, as it is planned to answer a very 
large number of the inquiries which come 
to the information desk and to librarians 
generally, and which are often difficult 
to answer without disproportionate cost 
of labor and time in research. The pub- 
lication is both co-operative in aim and 
cumulative in method, and it is proposed 
to combine the material of 1915 into an 
annual which should be a library tool of 
first importance. 
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SOME TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN THOUGHT* 


By Dr. Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


Tue modern American mind, like modern 
America, itself, is a melting pot. We are 
taking men and women of all races and fus- 
ing them into Americans. In the same way 
we are taking points of view, ideas, stand- 
ards and modes of action from whatever 
source we find them, combining them and 
fusing them into what will one day become 
American thoughts and standards. We are 
thus combining the most varied and oppos- 
ing things—things that it would seem im- 
possible to put together. Take our modern 
American tendency in government, for in- 
stance. Could there be two things more 
radically different than despotism and 
democracy ?—the rule of the one and the 
rule of the many? And yet I believe that 
we are taking steps toward a very success- 
ful combination of the two. Such a com- 
bination is essentially ancient. No despot- 
ism can hold its own without the consent 
of the governed. That consent may be un- 
willing and sooner or later it is then with- 
held, with the result that a revolution takes 
place and the despot loses his throne—the 
oldest form of the recall. Every despotism 
is thus tempered by revolution, and Anglo- 
Saxon communities have been ready to ex- 
ercise such a privilege on the slightest sign 
that a despotic tendency was creeping into 
their government. 

It is not remarkable, then, that our own 
Federal government, which is essentially a 
copy of the British government of its day, 
should have incorporated this feature of 
the recall, which in England had just passed 
from its revolutionary to its legal stage. 
It was beginning to be recognized then that 
a vote of the people’s representatives could 
recall a monarch, and the English monarchy 
is now essentially elective. But to make 
assurance doubly sure, the British govern- 
ment, in its later evolution, has been practi- 
cally separated from the monarch’s person, 
and any government may be simply over- 
thrown or “recalled” by a vote of lack of 
confidence in the House of Commons, fol- 


*Read before the New York Library Association 
at Squirrel Inn, Haines Falls, Sept. 28, 1915, and 
before the Missouri Library Association at Tesla, 
Mo., Oct. at, 191s. 


lowed, if need be, by a defeat in a general 
election. We have not yet adopted this 
feature. Our President is still the head of 
our government, and he and all other 
elected Federal officers serve their terms 
out, no matter whether the people have con- 
fidence in them or not. But the makers of 
our Constitution improved on the British 
government as they found it. They made 
the term of the executive four years instead 
of life and systematized the “recall” by pro- 
viding for impeachment proceedings—a 
plan already recognized in Britain in the 
case of certain administrative and judicial 
officers. 

As it stands at present we have a tem- 
porary elective monarch with more power, 
even nominally, than most European con- 
stitutional monarchs and more actually 
than many so-called absolute monarchs such 
as the Czar or the Sultan. In case he should 
abuse the power that we have given him, 
he may be removed from office after due 
trial, by our elected representatives. 

In following out these ideas in later 
years, we are gradually evolving a form of 
government that is both more despotic and 
more democratic. We are combining the 
legislative and executive power in the hands 
of a few persons, hampering them very 
little in their exercise of it, and making it 
possible to recall them by direct vote of the 
body of citizens that elected them. I think 
we may describe the tendency of public 
thought in governmental matters as a ten- 
dency toward a despotism under legalized 
democratic control. It may be claimed, I 
think, that the best features of despotism 
and democracy may thus be utilized, with 
a minimum of the evils of each. 

It was believed by the ancients, and we 
frequently see it stated today, that the ideal 
government would be government by a per- 
fectly good despot. This takes the citizens 
into account only as persons who are gov- 
erned, and not as persons who govern or 
help to govern. It is pleasant, perhaps, to 
have plenty of servants to wait upon one, 
but surely health, physical, mental and 
moral, waits on him who does most things 
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for himself. I once heard Lincoln Steffens 
say: “What we want is not ‘Good Govern- 
ment’; it is Self-Government.” But is it 
not possible to get the advantage of gov- 
ernment by a few, with its possibilities of 
continuous policy and its freedom from 
“crowd-psychology,” with its skillful util- 
ization of expert knowledge, while ad- 
mitting the public to full knowledge of what 
is going on, and full ultimate control of it? 
We evidently think so, and our present 
tendencies are evidence that we are at- 
tempting something of the kind. Our be- 
lief seems to be that if we elect our despot 
and are able to recall him we shall have to 
keep tab on him pretty closely, and that the 
knowledge of statecraft that will thus be 
necessary to us will be no less than if we 
personally took part in legislation and ad- 
ministration—probably far more than if we 
simply went through the form of delegating 
our responsibilities and then took no further 
thought, as most of us have been accus- 
tomed to do. 

Whether this is the right view or not— 
whether it is workable—the future will 
show; I am here discussing tendencies, not 
their ultimate outcome. But it would be too 
much to expect that this or any other 
eclectic policy should be pleasing to all. 

“The real problem of collectivism,” says 
Walter Lippmann, “is the difficulty of com- 
bining popular control with administrative 
power. . . . The conflict between democ- 
racy and centralized authority . . . is 
the line upon which the problems of col- 
lectivism will be fought out.” 


In selecting elements from both despotism 
and democracy we are displeasing the ad- 
herents of both. There is too much des- 
potism in the plan for one side and too 
much democracy for the other. We con- 
stantly hear the complaint that concentrated 
responsibility with popular control is too 
despotic, and at the same time the criticism 
that it is too democratic. To put your city 
in the hands of a small commission, per- 
haps of a city manager, seems to some to be 
a return to monarchy; and so perhaps it is. 
To give Tom, Dick and Harry the power to 
unseat these monarchs at will is said to be 
dangerously socialistic; and possibly it is. 
Only it is possible that by combining these 
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two poisons—this acid and this alkali—in 
the same pill, we are neutralizing their 
harmful qualities. At any rate this would 
seem to be the idea on which we are now 
proceeding. 

We may now examine the effects of this 
tendency toward eclecticism in quite a dif- 
ferent field—that of morals. Among the 
settlers of our country were both Puritans 
and Cavaliers—representatives in England 
of two moral standards that have contended 
there for centuries and still exist there side 
by side. We in America are attempt- 
ing to mix them with some measure 
of success. This was detected vy the 
German lady of whom Mr. Bryce tells 
in his “American Commonwealth,” who 
said that American women were “furcht- 
bar frei und furchbar fromm”—fright- 
fully free and frightfully pious! In 
other words they are trying to mix the 
Cavalier and Puritan standards. Of course 
those who do not understand what is going 
on think that we are either too free or too 
pious. We are neither; we are trying to 
give and accept freedom in cases where 
freedom works for moral efficiency and re- 
straint where restraint is indicated. We 
have not arrived at a final standard. We 
may not do so. This effort at mixture, like 
all our others, may fail; but there appears 
to be no doubt that we are making it. To 
take an obvious instance, I believe that we 
are trying, with some success, to combine 
ease of divorce with a greater real regard 
for the sanctity of marriage. We have 
found that if marriage is made absolutely 
indissoluble, there will be greater excuse 
for disregarding the marriage vow than if 
there are legal ways of dissolving it. 


Americans are shocked at Europeans 
when they allude in ordinary conversation 
to infractions of the moral code that they 
treat as trivial. They on the other hand 
are shocked when we talk of divorce for 
what they consider insufficient causes. In 
the former case we seem to them “fright- 
fully pious”; in the latter, “frightfully 
free.” They are right; we are both; it is 
only another instance of our tendency 
towards eclecticism, this time in moral 
standards. 


In some directions we find that this ten- 
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dency to eclecticism is working toward a 
combination not of two opposite things, but 
of a hundred different ones. Take our art 
for instance, especially as manifested in 
our architecture. A purely native town in 
Italy, Arabia, or Africa, or Mexico, has 
its own atmosphere; no one could mistake 
one for the other any more than he could 
mistake a beaver dam for an ant hill or a 
bird’s nest for a woodchuck hole. 

But in an American city, especially where 
we have enough money to let our architects 
do their utmost, we find streets where 
France, England, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Arabia and India all stand elbow to elbow, 
and the European visitor knows not wheth- 
er to laugh or to make a hasty visit to his 
nerve-specialist. It seems all right to us, 
and it is all right from the standpoint of a 
nation that is yet in the throes of eclec- 
ticism. And our other art—painting, sculp- 
ture, music—it is all similarly mixed. Good 
of its kind, often; but we have not yet set- 
tled down to the kind that we like best—the 
kind in which we are best fitted to do some- 
thing that will live through the ages. 

We used to think for instance that in 
music the ordinary diatonic major scale, 
with its variant minor, was a fact of na- 
ture. We knew vaguely that the ancient 
Greeks had other scales, and we knew also 
that the Chinese and the Arabs had scales 
so different that their music was generally 
displeasing to us. But we explained this 
by saying that our scale was natural and 
right and that the others were antiquated, 
barbaric and wrong. Now we are opening 
our arms to the exotic scales and devising 
a few of our own. We have the tonal and 
the semi-tonal scales and we are trying 
to make use of the Chinese, Arabic and 
Hindu modes. We are producing results 
that sound very odd to ears that are at- 
tuned to the old-fashioned music, but our 
eclecticism here as elsewhere is cracking 
the shell of prejudice and will doubtless lead 
to some goed end, though perhaps we can 
not see it yet. 

How about education? In the first place 
there are, as I read the history of education, 
two main methods of training youth—the 
individual method and the class method. 
No two boys or girls are alike ; no two have 
like reactions to the same stimulus. Each 
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ought to have a separate teacher, for the 
methods to be employed must be adapted 
especially to the material on which we have 
to work. This means a separate tutor for 
every child. 

On the other hand, the training that we 
give must be social—must prepare for life 
with and among one’s fellow beings, other- 
wise it is worthless. This means training 
in class, with and among other students, 
where each mind responds not to the teach- 
er’s alone but to those of its fellow-pupils. 

Here are two irreconcilable requirements. 
In our modern systems of education we are 
trying to respond to them as best we may, 
teaching in class and at the same time giv- 
ing each pupil as much personal attention 
as we can. The tutorial system, now em- 
ployed in Princeton University, is an inter- 
esting example of our efforts as applied to 
the higher education. 

At the same time, eclecticism in our 
choice of subjects is very manifest, and at 
times our success here seems as doubtful 
as our mixture of architectural styles. In 
the old college days, not so very long ago, 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics made up 
the curriculum. Now our boys choose from 
a thousand subjects grouped in a hundred 
courses. In our common schools we have 
introduced so many new subjects as to 
crowd the curriculum. Signs of a reaction 
are evident. I am alluding to the matter 
here only as another example of our mod- 
ern passion for wide selection and for the 
combination of things that apparently defy 
amalgamation. 

What of religion? Prof. George E. 
Woodberry, in his interesting book on North 
Africa, says in substance that there are only 
two kinds of religion, the simple and the 
complex. Mohammedanism he considers a 
simple religion, like New England Puritan- 
ism, with which he thinks it has points in 
common. Both are very different from 
Buddhism, for instance. Accepting for the 
moment his classification I believe that the 
facts show an effort to combine the two 
types in the United States. Many of the 
Christian denominations that Woodberry 
would class as “simple”’—those that began 
with a total absence of ritual, are becoming 
ritualized. Creeds once simple are becom- 
ing complicated with interpretation and 
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comment. On the other hand we may see in 
the Roman Catholic Church and among the 
so-called “High Church” Episcopalians a 
disposition to adopt some of the methods 
that have hitherto distinguished other re- 
ligious bodies. Consider, for example, 
some of the religious meetings held by 
the Paulist Fathers in New York, char- 
acterized by popular addresses and the 
singing of simple hymns. As another ex- 
ample of the eclectic spirit of churches in 
America we may point to the various 
efforts at combination or unity, with 
such results as the Federation of the 
Churches of Christ in America—an ambi- 
tious name, not yet justified by the facts— 
the proposed amalgamation of several of 
the most powerful Protestant bodies in 
Canada, and the accomplished fact of the 
University of Toronto—an institution 
whose constituent colleges are controlled by 
different religious denominations, including 
the Roman Catholic Church. I may also 
mention the present organization of the 
New York Public Library, many of whose 
branch libraries were contributions from 
religious denominations, including the Jews, 
the Catholics and the Episcopalians. All 
these now work together harmoniously. I 
know of nothing of this kind on any other 
continent, and I think we shall be justi- 
fied in crediting it to the present American 
tendency to eclecticism. 

Turn for a moment to philosophy. What 
is the philosophical system most widely 
known at present as American? Doubtless 
the pragmatism of William James. No 
one ever agree] with anyone else in a 
statement regarding philosophy, and I do 
not expect you to agree with me in this; but 
pragmatism seems to me essentially an ec- 
lectic system. It is based on the character 
of results. Is something true or false? I 
will tell you when I find out whether it 
works practically or not. Is something 
right or wrong? I rely on the same test. 
Now it seems to me that this is the scheme 
of the peasant in later Rome, who was per- 
fectly willing to appeal to Roman Juno or 
Egyptian Isis or Phoenician Moloch, so long 
as he got what he wanted. If a little bit of 
Schopenhauer works, and some of Fichte; 
a piece of Christianity and a part of Ve- 
dantism, it is all grist to the mill of prag- 
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matism. Any of it that works must of ne- 
cessity be right and true. I am not criticiz- 
ing this, or trying to controvert it; I am 
merely asserting that it leads to eclecticism; 
and this, I believe, explains its vogue in 
the United States. 

It would be impossible to give, in the 
compass of a brief address, a list of all the 
domains in which this eclecticism—this ten- 
dency to select, combine and blend—has 
cropped out among us Americans of to-day. 
I have reserved for the last that in which 
we are particularly interested—the Public 
Library, in which we may see it exempli- 
fied in an eminent degree. The public li- 
brary in America has blossomed out into a 
different thing, a wider thing, a combina- 
tion of more different kinds of things, than 
in any other part of the world. Foreign 
librarians and foreign library users look at 
us askance. They wonder at the things we 
are trying to combine under the activities 
of one public institution; they shudder at 
our extravagance. They wonder that our 
tax-payers do not rebel when they are com- 
pelled to foot the bills for what we do. But 
the taxpayers do not seem to mind. They 
frequently complain, but not about what we 
are doing. What bothers them is that we 
do not try to do more. When we began 
timidly to add branch libraries to our system 
they asked us why we did not build and 
equip them faster; when we placed a few 
books on open shelves they demanded that 
we treat our whole stock in the same way; 
when we set aside a corner for the children 
they forced us to fit up a whole room and to 
place such a room in every building, large 
or small. We have responded to every such 
demand. Each response has cost money 
and the public has paid the bill. Apparently 
librarians and public are equally satisfied. 
We should not be astonished, for this merely 
shows that the library is subject to the 
same laws and tendencies as all other things 
American. 

Hence it comes about that whereas in a 
large library a century ago there were 
simply stored books with no appliances to 
do anything but keep them safe, we now find 
in library buildings all sorts of devices to 
facilitate the quick and efficient use of the 
books both in the building and in the read- 
ers’ homes, together with other devices to 
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stimulate a desire to use books among those 
who have not yet felt it; to train children to 
use and love books; to interest the public 
in things that will lead to the use of books. 
This means that many of the things in a 
modern library seem vo an old-fashioned li- 
brarian and an old-fashioned reader like 
unwarranted extensions or even usurpa- 
tions. In our own Central building you will 
find collections of postal cards and speci- 
mens of textile fabrics, an index to current 
lectures, exhibitions and concerts, a public 
writing-room, with free note-paper and en- 
velopes, a class of young women studying 
to be librarians, meeting places for all sorts 
of clubs and groups, civic, educational, so- 
cial, political and religious; a bindery in 
full operation, a photographic copying-ma- 
chine; lunch-rooms and rest-rooms for the 
staff; a garage, with an automobile in it, 
a telephone switchboard, a paintshop, a 
carpenter-shop, and a power-plant of con- 
siderable capacity. Not one of these things 
I believe, would you have found in a large 
library 50 years ago. And yet the citizens 
of St. Louis seem to be cheerful and are not 
worrying over the future. We are eclectic, 
but we are choosing the elements of our 
blend with some discretion and we have 
been able, so far, to relate them all to books. 
to the mental activities that are stimulated 
by books and that produce more books, to 
the training that instils into the rising gen- 
eration a love for books. The book is still 
at the foundation of the library, even if its 
walls have received some architectural em- 
bellishment of a different type. 

When anyone objects to the introduction 
into the library of what the colleges call 
“extra-curriculum activities,” I prefer to 
explain and justify it in this larger way, 
rather than to take up each activity by itself 
and discuss its reasonableness—though this 
also may be undertaken with the hope of 
success. In developing as it has done, the 
Library in the United States of America has 
not been simply obeying some law of its 
own being; it has been following the whole 
stream of American development. You can 
call it a drift if you like; but the Library 
has not been simply drifting. The swimmer 
in a rapid stream may give up all effort and 
submit to be borne along by the current, or 
he may try to get somewhere. In so doing, 
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he may battle with the current and achieve 
nothing but fatigue, or he may use the 
force of the stream, as far as he may, to 
reach his own goal. I like to think that 
this is what many American institutions 
are doing, our libraries among them. They 
are using the present tendency to eclecti- 
cism in an effort toward wider public ser- 
vice. When, in a community, there seems to 
be a need for doing some particular thing, 
the library, if it has the equipment and the 
means, is doing that thing without inquiring 
too closely whether there is logical justifica- 
tion for linking it with the library’s activities 
rather than with some others. Note, now, 
how this desirable result is aided by our 
prevailing American tendency toward eclec- 
ticism. Suppose precisely the same condi- 
tions to obtain in England, or France, or 
Italy, the admitted need for some activity, 
the ability of the library and the inability 
of any other institution, to undertake it. I 
submit that the library would be extremely 
unlikely to move in the matter, simply from 
the lack of the tendency that we are dis- 
cussing. That tendency gives a flexibility, 
almost a fluidity, which under a pressure 
of this kind, yields and ensures an outlet 
for desirable energy along a line of least 
resistance. 

The Englishman and the American, when 
they are arguing a case of this kind, assume 
each the condition of affairs that obtains 
in his own land—the rigidity on the one 
hand, the fluidity on the other. They as- 
sume it without stating it or even thor- 
oughly understanding it, and the result is 
that neither can understand the conclu- 
sions of the other. The fact is that they 
are both right. I seriously question whether 
it would be right or proper for a library 
in a British community to do many of the 
things that libraries are doing in American 
communities. I may go further and say 
that the rigidity of British social life would 
make it impossible for the library to achieve 
these things. But it is also true that the 
fluidity of American social life makes it 
equally impossible for the library to with- 
stand the pressure that is brought to bear 
on it here. To yield is in its case right and 
proper and a failure of response would be 
wrong and improper. 

It is usually assumed by the British critic 
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of American libraries that their peculiari- 
ties are due to the temperament of the 
American librarian. We make a similar 
assumption when we discuss British libra- 
ries. I do not deny that the librarians on 
both sides have had something to do with 
it, but the determining factor has been the 
social and temperamental differences be- 
tween the two peoples. Americans are 
fluid, experimental, eclectic, and this finds 
expression in the character of their in- 
stitutions and in the way these are ad- 
ministered and used. 

Take if you please the reaction of the 
library on the two sides of the water to the 
inevitable result of opening it to home- 
circulation—the necessity of knowing 
whether a given book is or is not on the 
shelves. The American response was to 
open the shelves, the British, to create an 
additional piece of machinery—the indica- 
tor. These two results might have been 
predicted in advance by one familiar with 
the temper of the two peoples. It has 
shown itself in scores of instances, in the 
front yards of residences, for instance— 
walled off in England and open to the 
street in the United States. 

I shall be reminded, I suppose, that there 
are plenty of open shelves in English li- 
braries and that the open shelf is gaining 
in favor. True; England is becoming 
“Americanized” in more respects than this 
one. But I am speaking of the immediate 
reaction to the stimulus of popular demand, 
and this was as I have stated it. In each 
case the reaction, temporarily at least, sat- 
isfied the demand; showing that the differ- 
ence was not of administrative habit alone, 
but of community feeling. 

This rapid review of modern American 
tendencies, however confusing the im- 
pression that it may give, will at any rate 
convince us, I think, of one thing—the ab- 
surdity of objecting to anything whatever 
on the ground that it is un-American. We 
are the most receptive people in the world. 
We “take our good things where we find 
them,” and what we take becomes “Ameri- 
can” as soon as it gets into our hands. And 
yet, if anything new does not happen to suit 
any of us, the favorite method of attack is 
to denounce it as “un-American.” Pretty 
nearly every element of our present social 
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fabric has been thus denounced, at one time 
or another, and as it goes on changing, 
every change is similarly attacked. 

The makers of our Constitution were 
good conservative Americans—much too 
conservative, some of our modern radicals 
say—yet they provided for altering that 
Constitution, and set absolutely no limits on 
the alterations that might be made, provided 
that they were made in the manner speci- 
fied in the instrument. We can make over 
our government into a monarchy tomorrow, 
if we want, or decree that no one in Chi- 
cago shall wear a silk hat on New Year’s 
Day. It was recently the fashion to com- 
plain that the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion has become so difficult as to be now 
practically a dead letter. And yet we have 
done so radical a thing as to change ab- 
solutely the method of electing senators of 
the United States; and we did it as easily 
and quietly as buying a hat—vastly more 
easily than changing a cook. The only 
obstacle to changing our constitution, no 
matter how radically and fundamentally, is 
the opposition of the people themselves. 
As soon as they want the change, it comes 
quickly and simply. Changes like these 
are not un-American if the American 
people like them well enough to make them. 
They, and they alone, are the judges of 
what peculiarities they shall adopt as their 
own customs and characteristics. So that 
when we hear that this or that is un- 
American, we may agree only in so far as 
it is not yet an American characteristic. 
That we do not care for it today is no sign 
that we may not take up with it tomorrow, 
and it is no legitimate argument against our 
doing so, if we think proper. 

And now what does this all mean? The 
pessimist will tell us, doubtless, that it is 
a sign of decadence. It does remind us 
a little of the later days of the Roman 
empire when the peoples of the remotest 
parts of the known world, with their arts, 
customs and manners, were all to be found 
in the imperial city—when the gods of 
Greece, Syria and Egypt were worshipped 
side by side with those of old Rome, where 
all sorts of exotic art, philosophy, literature 
and politics took root and flourished. That 
is usually regarded as a period of decadence, 
and it was certainly a precursor of the em- 
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pire’s fall. When we consider that it was 
contemporaneous with great material pros- 
perity and with the spread of luxury and a 
certain loosening of the moral fiber, such 
as we are experiencing in America today, 
we can not help feeling a little perturbed. 
Yet there is another way of looking at it. 
A period of this sort is often only a period 
of readjustment. The Roman empire as a 
political entity went out of existence long 
ago, but Rome’s influence on our art, law, 
literature and government is still powerful. 
Her so-called “fall” was really not a fall 
but a changing into something else. In 
fact, if we take Bergson’s viewpoint—which 
it seems to me is undoubtedly the true one, 
the thing we call Rome was never anything 
else but a process of change. At the time 
of which we speak the visible part of the 
change was accelerated—that is all. In like 
manner each one of you as an individual is 
not a fixed entity. You are changing every 
instant and the reality about you is the 
change, not what you see with the eye or 
photograph with the camera—that is merely 
a stage through which you pass and in 
which you do not stay—not for the thou- 
sand millionth part of the smallest recog- 
nizable instant. So our current American 
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life and thought is not something that 
stands still long enough for us to describe 
it. Even as we write the description it 
has changed to another phase. And the 
phenomena of transition just now are par- 
ticularly noticeable—that is all. We may 
call them decadent or we may look upon 
them as the beginnings of a new and more 
glorious national life. 

“The size and intricacy which we have to 
deal with,” says Walter Lippmann, “have 
done more than anything else, I imagine, to 
wreck the simple generalizations of our 
ancestors.” 

This is quite true, and so, in place of 
simplicity we are introducing complexity, 
very largely by selection and combination 
of simple elements evolved in former times 
to fit earlier conditions. Whether organic 
relations can be established among these 
elements, so that there shall one day issue 
from the welter something well-rounded, 
something American, fitting American con- 
ditions and leading American aspirations 
forward and upward, is yet on the knees 
of the gods. We, the men and women of 
Ameriea, and may I not say, we, the Li- 
brarians of America, can do much to direct 
the issue. 


STEPS* 


By Henry E. Lecier, Librarian, Chicago Public Library 


Of all human interests that pertain to 
intellectual improvement,—social evolution, 
scientific achievement, educational prog- 
ress, governmental advance, or humani- 
tarian endeavor, none has seemed too un- 
important for consideration by library 
workers. Librarians have sought to iden- 
tify their work with them all, to achieve 
contact with every individual, with groups 
of individuals and with communities as 
a whole. If intelligent method has some- 
times seemed lacking, the enthusiasm and 
the self-denial of the missionary have been 
given in unstinted measure. To the home 
and to the mart, to the school and to the 
playground, to the workshop and to the 
laboratory, they have brought—whether 
asked or unsought—the best at their 
command. 


“Read before the New York Library Association at 
Haines Falls, Sept. 28, 1915. 


Not out of abundance has the library 
attempted so much in such diverse places. 
Its meager resources have been spread over 
such vast fields that in spots the substance 
has seemed tenuous and transparent. Most 
insufficient, and perhaps least successful 
thus far, but suggesting the most important 
function of library activity and presaging 
its most significant development, is that 
branch of service associated with grammar 
and secondary schools. Here lies the most 
fertile field for strong, vigorous, fruitful 
energizing of such forces as the library 
possesses. 

Curiously enough, a perception of values 
which inhere in the associated and co-ordi- 
nated efforts of school and library has not, 
as yet, dawned upon school men to any 
appreciable degree. Here and there, in- 
deed, a vibrant voice has demanded the 
joining of effort for practical ends, but 
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the teaching folk as a whole remain im- 
pervious to possibilities even when sensible 
of the need. Nearly four centuries ago, 
Martin Luther noted the possibilities of the 
library as an educational adjunct and 
necessity, and urged the founding of publi¢e 
libraries for the preservation and encour- 
agement of learning.* 

“No cost nor pains,” he urged in the 
concluding pages of his letter to the mayors 
of Germany, which he devoted to this sub- 
ject, “should be spared to procure good li- 
braries in suitable buildings, especially in 
the large cities which are able to afford it.” 
From his day to ours there appears in 
printed works on education—whether gen- 
eral or dealing with specialized phases—no 
recurrent note amplifying this suggestion, 
except a few casual fugitive references in 
less than a dozen recent publications, and 
two treatises that recognize the importance 
of the subject with some fulness of treat- 
ment. Perhaps this sweeping characteriza- 
tion of stolid school-room self-sufficiency 
should be modified by crediting to Horace 
Mann a vision that scarcely survived his 
passing. A historian of educational in- 
fluences informs us that in Mr. Mann’s 
work for teachers two aspects are apparent 
—one dealing with preparation, the other 
with method. Through his labors normal 
schools became a component part of our 
school system, and institutes were started 
for the special training of teachers. Fur- 
thermore, he made apparent the value of 
libraries as school adjuncts, and brought 
about their establishment. And similarly 
in backwoods Wisconsin, three-quarters of 
a century ago, Lyman Draper sought to 
interest the teaching forces there. His re- 
port printed in the 50’s—now rare and 
difficult to procure—is a grouping of opin- 
ions, prophetic but yet unrealized, ex- 
pressed by eminent men of the day as fore- 
shadowing a relationship of school and li- 
brary. 

A careful examination of fifty average 
books on education issued since 1870 yields 
but scant encouragement to those who seek 
association of school and library. Six of 
the fifty writers give at least passing con- 
sideration to the subject. Two cyclopedias 
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of education recognize the importance of 
the subject.+ 

Forty-two books issued between the years 
mentioned, and about equally divided be- 
tween the decades represented are wholly 
barren of such mention. On the other 
hand, two are notable for vital grasp and 
broad treatment—G,. Stanley Hall’s chap- 
ters in the second volume of his “Educa- 
tional problems,” and Hugo Miinsterberg’s 
chapter in “The Americans.” 

Significant of present-day conditions is 
the testimony of a teacher, who addressing 
a library gathering, said :¢ 

“In days gone by we carried on the 
school without libraries—we could do this 
as well as not because education meant 
learning by rote; text book learning alone. 

“This is, to my mind, the most important 
thing I have to say to you—we do not yet 
know you and our need for you. 

“In our school lives as children, in our 
normal training and later in our actual 
teaching we have not had you, and we do 
not yet realize your resources. To get 
this matter before you definitely, pardon 
my using my own case as illustration. 

“From beginning to end of my common 
school education—from the first grade 
through eighth, I never saw a school or a 
public library. We had none, though I 
lived in a good-sized city in the Middle 
West. I learned what the text book told 
me; no supplementary reading (or rarely), 
no pictures, no objects. My training in 
reading and literature consisted in learn- 
ing to keep my toes on a crack and my voice 
from falling on a question mark! 

“In high school I had very little but the 
regular text. Again memory work was the 
test. I remember well a boy who was my 
ideal. He learned his geography word for 
word and so recited it. If he sneezed or 
a door slammed and his flow of words (I 
use words advisedly) was interrupted, he 
had to begin again. He was the show 
pupil in our class. 

“In college our instructors in science 
performed all the experiments for us while 


*One devotes thereto a column and a half of 
1736 columns in the volume, and the other devotes 
37, columns to the subject of the 1480 columns con- 
tained in one of the five volumes of the work. 
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we looked on. When we went to the li- 
brary we spoke to the librarian through a 
wire netting, and in our company manners 
asked for a book. 

“In the normal school which I attended 
there was a so-called children’s library, but 
the books were all text books, and we were 
not taught how to help the children to use 
them. We had literature, but it was all 
about Hamlet’s being or not being mad; 
none of it was taught in a way to make it 
a tool for the elementary teacher. 

“After all this I began teaching, with no 
knowledge of the resources of a library as 
an aid to either teacher or child, and I 
felt no need for such aid. What is true of 
me is true of thousands of other teachers. 

“You must make us feel our need fo: 
you. You must, if you please, intrude 
yourselves upon our notice. Generations 
of teachers who have worshipped at the 
shrine of the text book can in no other way 
be reached. 

“The ideals of education to-day are 
broader, our needs are greater, and you 
have the material to help us to realize our 
needs.” 

In the relatively few instances where 
co-operation between school and library 
administration has led to installation of 
modern library equipment in elementary 
schools, the difficulties have been experi- 
enced which are usual when afterthought 
supplies what forethought neglects to in- 
clude. Quarters are ordinarily unsuitable 
and insufficient. Adequate provision should 
be made when school buildings are planned, 
for library quarters that are ample as to 
size and strategic as to location, instead of 
depending for space upon a room or en- 
larged closet not otherwise utilized, for li- 
brary placement. Perhaps it is too opti- 
mistic to hope for a change soon in the in- 
conceivably stupid architecture and design 
of school buildings, despite a few recent 
striking examples to the contrary. 

As now financed, no public library sys- 
tem can undertake to administer a branch 
library in every grade school building 
within its jurisdiction. For school service 
on such a liberal scale there would be re- 
quired in the city of New York at least 
$4,300,000 for equipment and at least $537,- 
ooo annually for current maintenance; in 
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Chicago, $2,350,000 for initial equipment 
and $294,000 annually for maintenance; in 
other cities, correspondingly large expendi- 
tures. However, in most of the major 
cities of the United States, it is entirely 
feasible to make a reasonable beginning by 
introducing some features of the work not 
now attempted, or tried in such meagre 
fashion as to be useless and disheartening. 
As there are in many places traveling 
school libraries, so there may well be added 
traveling school librarians. It is impera- 
tive that for this service there must be 
sought a type of teacher-librarian capable 
by reason of natural ability and education 
to command the confidence of the teaching 
corps as a counselor, and of the student 
body as a friendly element in the school, 
disassociated from the thought of book use 
based on compulsion. A teacher-librarian s« 
qualified could exert an important influence 
in shaping the future of the children. 

In his inimitable, whimsical fashion, 
Bernard Shaw brings out with sympathy 
and humor something of this spirit of com- 
pulsion which schools typify: 

“There is, on the whole, nothing on earth 
intended for innocent people so horrible as 
a school. To begin with, it is a prison. 
But it is in some respects more cruel than 
a prison. Ina prison, for instance, you are 
not forced to read books written by the 
warders and the governor (who, of course, 
would not be warders and governors if 
they could write readable books), and 
are therefore beaten or otherwise tormented 
if you cannot remember their utterly un- 
memorable contents. In the prison you are 
not forced to sit listening to turnkeys dis- 
coursing without charm or interest on sub- 
jects that they don’t understand and don’t 
care about, and are therefore incapable of 
making you understand or care about. In 
a prison they may torture your body; but 
they do not torture your brains; and they 
protect you against violence and outrage 
from your fellow prisoners. In a school 
you have none of these advantages. With 
the world’s book-shelves loaded with fasci- 
nating and inspired books—the very manna 
sent down from heaven to feed your souls 
—you are forced to read a hideous impost- 
ure called a school book, written by a man 
who cannot write; a book from which no 
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human being can learn anything; a book 
which, though you may decipher it, you 
cannot in any fruitful sense read, though 
the enforced attempt will make you loathe 
the sight of a book all the rest of your 
life. It is a ghastly business, quite beyond 
words, this schooling.” 

The late Professor Norton is credited* 
with the statement that a taste for literature 
is a result of cultivation more often than a 
gift of nature, and that the years of the ele- 
mentary school seem to be the time in which 
the taste takes deepest root. Dr. Scott 
Nearing+ points out that the old education 
presupposed an average child and then pre- 
pared a course of study which would fit 
his needs. The new education, he con- 
tends, recognizes the absurdity of averag- 
ing unlike quantities, and accepts the ulti- 
mate truth that each child is an individual, 
differing in needs, capacity, outlook, en- 
ergy, and enthusiasm from every other 
child. An arithmetic average can be 
struck, but when it is applied to children 
it is a hypothetical and not a real quantity. 
There is not, and never will be, an average 
child; hence, a school system planned to 
meet the needs of the average child fits 
the needs of no child at all. 

Rightly directed, library influences in 
elementary schools would modify the ma- 
chine-like formula giving to all children alike 
at the same time the same mental food to eat 
and the same moral garb to wear. As Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin notes in his ingenious 
statement of the five ages of childhood, 
school children are inevitably different; 
even when children are born on the same 
day, the chances that they will grow physi- 
cally, mentally and morally at exactly the 
same rate, and will make exactly the same 
progress in school, are remote indeed. 

A teacher-librarian having special ap- 
titude for the post could render service of 
inestimable value to teachers as well as to 
their pupils, in becoming the active medium 
between public school and public library. 
By securing the right books from the li- 
brary for home reading, by providing pic- 
ture material and reference sources for 
class room use, by conducting story hours 
and reading clubs, by giving instruction 


*Lowe. Literature for children. _ 
tNearing, Scott. The new education. 
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in the use of the library and the keys that 
open books, by giving stimulus to the am- 
bitions and capacities of individual pupils, 
by intimate co-operation with the work of 
vocational guidance, the librarian would 
prove her worth. Nor would the least 
useful function of the school libraries be 
that of an evening study place for those 
tens of thousands of children whose home 
conditions absolutely preclude thought of, 
or opportunity for, study out of school 
hours. 

It may be contended that these services 
are provided by branch libraries and their 
juvenile departments. What are the facts? 
Early in the present month twenty million 
boys and girls went more or less willingly 
to school. Our consolidated library statis- 
tics show that considerably less than one 
million of them use our public libraries. 
Despite our imposing figures of circulation, 
we reach but 5 per cent of the juvenile 
population. 

If there are urgent reasons for increased 
library effort in connection with grade 
schools, these apply with multiplied force 
as to high schools. Here, indeed, the de- 
terrent factor of enormous and prohibitive 
cost would not obtain, because they are 
fewer in number, and in proportion to total 
cost of maintenance, the added percentage of 
cost would be comparatively small. There 
are in the United States 8,300 high schools 
with a four-year course, and 3,250 carrying 
a three-year course. In every one of the 
11,500 high schools there should be a well- 
equipped and _ well-administered library. 
Preferably, those that are located in cities 
where there are strong public libraries 
should be conducted as branches of the 
local public library. Such management 
would assure better administration. School 
management would imperil in many in- 
stances the selection of librarians fitted for 
the task. Too often, as experience has 
demonstrated, the governing body would as- 
sign to the post derelict teachers unfitted by 
reason of age or physical handicap, and un- 
fortunate deficiencies in other respects. On 
the other hand, public library authorities 
must recognize more tangibly than they 
do now that high school librarians must 
possess not only library training in the 
machinery of routine performance, but also 
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university education, teaching experience, 
and qualifications of personality and tem- 
perament that will place them on a level 
with other members of the faculty. 

In the high schools we find the sifted 
grain of the elementary schools. It is there 
that the potential qualities of originality 
and genius which will later make their 
impress upon the course of industry and 
government must be quickened and given 
direction. More and more it is coming to 
be realized that to grasp without failure 
the complexities of modern life native in- 
telligence no longer suffices. 

Intelligence must be sharpened by edu- 
cation and given power by experience. 
The self-made man who achieved success 
untaught, unlettered, and unaided save by 
his own efforts of hand and brain, has be- 
come a legendary hero. Appreciation of 
changed conditions may be found in the 
records of increased attendance in the high 
schools. That increase has been at a 
greater rate than that of the population. 
In 1890 there were but 59 pupils for every 
ten thousand inhabitants; in 1895 there 
were 79; in 1900 there were 95; in I9gI0 
there were 100; and now the number is 
considerably in excess, statistics for 1914 
showing 117. Thus, in twenty-five years, 
the percentage of high school attendance 
has nearly doubled. 

Again we find the school people without 
perception of the great value which a 
properly conducted library would bring to 
a high school. In his recently published 
book, “The new education,” Dr. Scott Near- 
ing describes an up-to-date high school: 

“The modern high school,” he says, “is 
housed in a building which contains, in ad- 
dition to the regular class rooms, gymnasi- 
ums, a swimming tank, physics and chemi- 
cal laboratories; cooking, sewing, and mil- 
linery rooms; woodworking, forge, and ma- 
chine shops; drawing rooms; a music room; 
a room devoted to arts and crafts; and an 
assembly room. This arrangement of 


rooms presupposes Mr. Gilbert’s plan of 
making the high school, like the community, 
an aggregation of every sort of people, 
doing every sort of work.” 

When some of the foremost leaders in 
education leave out of a list of desiderata 
for the high school what the universities 
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have come to regard as the very heart of 
the institution—the library—is there marvel 
that the love of literature is being strangled 
in the schools? Required reading of 
classics, and the use of literary master- 
pieces for class room dissection has taken 
away the pure joy of reading and made the 
study of literature a mere literary autopsy. 
Here is the testimony of a teacher who 
places herself on the witness stand :* 

“Sometimes the High School course 
works as a sort of vaccination to prevent 
their taking literature seriously. 

“Most teachers of English have had at 
times the experience holding open a volume 
of Shakespeare with one hand, while with 
the other they waved some sort of scholastic 
rod over the head of a rebellious young 
modern. Though ‘classics’ are probably 
swallowed with less forcible feeding than 
grammar, spelling, and rhetoric, yet even 
those dilutable bits of literature that have 
been considered food for the gods of culture 
are gulped down wry-facedly by some bar- 
barians. By judicious skimming and cram- 
ming they may perforce capture the ir- 
reducible minimum of scanty and fugitive 
facts about the masterpieces prescribed for 
their edification; but at the first safe 
moment they joyously forget them, and be- 
teke themselves to the cheaper theaters, 
the thrilling dailies, and the popular novel- 
ists. 

“The truth is that literature teachers are 
devoted champions of a lost cause. Some 
of the dead authors appear to be so ir- 
revocably dead that no amount of artificial 
respiration can put any breath of life into 
their works so far as the ordinary high- 
school student is concerned. 

“Tt would be enticingly easy to win over 
students to a course in journalism, modern 
magazines, and contemporary novels and 
cramas. 

“We cannot expect to overcome all the 
narrowing and even vulgarizing influences 
that surround many of our young people; 
but at least we should improve their judg- 
ment enough to make them reject the cheap- 
est, shallowest, and most distorted con- 
temporary writings.” 

One chapter of Ernest Poole’s story of 


*Hodgon, Elizabeth. The adolescent's prejudices 
against the classics. English Journal, Sept., 101s. 
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“The harbor” tells of his school experience. 
A passage from it is worth quoting: 

“What a desert of knowledge it was back 
there. Our placid tolerance of the profs 
included the books they gave us. The 
history prof gave us ten books of collateral 
reading. Each book, if we could pledge 
our honor as gentlemen that we had read 
it, counted us five in examination. On the 
night before the examination I happened 
to enter the room of one of our football 
giants, and found him surrounded by five 
freshmen, all of whom were reading aloud. 
One was reading a book on Russia, another 
the life of Frederick the Great, a third was 
patiently droning forth Napoleon’s war on 
Europe, while over on the window-seat 
the other two were racing through volumes 
one and two of Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion. The room was a perfect babel of 
sound. But the big man sat and smoked 
his pipe, his honor safe and the morrow 
secure. In later years, whatever might 
happen across the sea would find this fellow 
fully prepared, a wise, intelligent judge 
of the world, with a college education.” 

Into the atmosphere of the school must 
be introduced some element that will bring 
to the growing boys and girls a love of 
reading, and a genuine desire for absorbing 
those vital forces of life which literature 
images. If we believe that the ultimate 
aim of education is that of the ultimate 
aim of life, there must be that attention to 
the individual need which in the end makes 
for the uplifting of all. To that end the 
means must be wrought. If the school 
must deal perforce with groups rather than 
with units, the methods of the library adapt 
themselves to the converse plan of indi- 
vidual treatment. If the school narrows 
the pathway by compulsion, the library 
gives the joy of freedom unrestricted. 
Therein lies its potency, and therein does 
it make appeal not to the few elect, but to 
the many. And herein lies its greater 
service. 

“Progress is 

The law of life, man is not man as yet, 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 


Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy.” 
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Wherefore this emphasis upon the school 
side of library work? Not, of course, at 
the expense of the service which is fur- 
nished to young and old in relief from the 
drab dulness of life, but parallel with it, 
must the library labor. For here lies its 
mission of permanent influences, and at no 
time has there been greater need. 

Suddenly, the seemingly well-fortified 
pillars of civilization have crumbled. Con- 
fused, dismayed, disheartened, society wit- 
nesses rapid disintegration of foundations 
which centuries of patient endeavor have 
constructed. Science, thought to be the 
instrument of man’s weal, has become the 
subtle and baleful agent of destruction. 
The racial hyphen, long looked upon as the 
symbol of cohesion, has become the sign of 
separation. The Christian nations of the 
earth are at each other’s throats with a 
ferocity and malignity unparalleled. Under 
a flag which shelters ninety millions of in- 
dividuals whose forebears peopled every 
land upon the habitable globe, and who 
seek to merge the best of their racial qual- 
ities in a common life that shall typify a 
new standard of civilization, must be 
wrought that miracle of human evolution 
which shall establish concord and good 
will between members of alien races dwell- 
ing together. To effect this it must be 
demonstrated that “assimilation is a mat- 
ter of understanding and ideas, and not 
merely of manners and customs.” And so, 
despite the gloomy murk that now envelops 
the world, we must realize the need of be- 
ginning the reconstruction of our demol- 
ished ideals. 

This is the day of readjustments. We 
must begin again, but we must begin at the 
point of beginning, with the plastic mind 
of youth. Happily, if not now, generations 
hence, the world may realize the poet's 
prophecy, and the hope it holds: 


For no new sense puts forth in us but we 
Enter our fellow’s lives thereby the more. 


And three great spirits with the spirit of man 
Go forth to do his bidding. One is free, 
And one is shackled, and the third, unbound. 
Halts yet a little with a broken chain 

Of antique workmanship, not wholly loosed, 
That dangles and impedes his forthright way. 
Unfettered, swift, hawk-eyed, implacable, 
The wonder-worker, Science, with his wand, 
Subdues an alien world to man’s desires. 
And Art with wide imaginative wings 
Stands by, alert for flight, to bear his lord, 
Into the strange heart of that alien world 
Till he shall live in it as in himself 

And know its longing as he knows his own. 
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Behind a little, where the shadows fall, 
Lingers Religion with deep-brooding eyes, 
Serene, impenetrable, transpicuous 

As the all<lear and all-mysterious sky, 

Biding her time to fuse into one act 
Those other twain, man’s right hand and his left. 


For all the bonds shall be broken and rent in 
sunder, 

And the soul of man go free 

Forth with those three 

Into the lands of wonder; 

Like some undaunted youth, 

Afield in quest of truth, — 

Rejoicing in the road he journeys on 

As much as in the hope of —_ done. 

And the road runs east, and the road runs west, 

That his vagrant feet explore; 
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And he knows no haste and he knows no rest, 

And every mile has a stranger zest 

Than the miles he trod before; 

And his heart leaps high in the nascent year 

When he sees the — buds appear: 

For be pene, though the great black frost may 
ight 

The hope of May in a single night, 

Test, Se spring, though it shrink back under the 
r 


But bides its time somewhere in the dark— 
Though it come not now to its blossoming, 
By the thrill in his heart he knows the spring; 
And the promise it makes perchance too soon, 
It shall keep with its roses yet in June; 
For the ages fret not over a day, 
And the greater to-morrow is on its way. 


APPORTIONMENT OF SPECIALTIES 
By G. W. Leet, Librarian for Stone & Webster, Boston 


In Bulletin 12 of the Boston Co-operative 
Information Bureau the writer illustrated 
with twenty questions the need for appor- 
tioning amongst various centers (libraries 
at the start) sponsorships, 4. e., responsi- 
bilities, for information on given topics. 
It was suggested that the A. L. A. head- 
quarters be the clearing house for all these 
specialties, and prominent librarians were 
mentioned as ready to accept sponsorship 
for certain topics mentioned. The matter 
was discussed informally at the Catskill 
meeting of the New York Library Associa- 
tion, and met with favor. Accordingly, the 
following is offered as looking to an actual 
working plan: 

Topics. These should be broad at the 
start, should be largely topics of the day, 
and should be apportioned among the prom- 
inent libraries of the country; letting the 
special and more remote topics ramify as 
the system becomes tried out and evolves 
from practical demands. With this in view, 
the following fifty topics have been se- 
lected, somewhat arbitrarily,* which might 
to advantage be assigned to fifty different 
libraries, respectively, that would agree to 
be sponsors for them: Accidents (including 
Workmen’s compensation), Aeronautics, 
Ammunition, Armenia, Austria, Automo- 
biles, Banking, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Child labor, City planning, Domestic sci- 
ence, Cotton, European War, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, India, 
Insurance, Italy, Japan, Jitney bus, Labor 


*All taken from April-June issue of Information. 


unions, Loan agencies, Mexico, Motion pic- 
tures, Negroes, Peace, Pensions, Poland, 
Prisons, Profit sharing, Prohibition, Pure 
food, Recreation, Red Cross, Russia, Ser- 
bia, Social service, Socialism, South Amer- 
ica, Strikes, Suffrage, Switzerland, Trusts, 
Turkey, United States. . 
Sponsorships. What should be expected 
from libraries accepting responsibilities for 
such topics? Obviously to have a good col- 
lection of literature relating thereto. Fur- 
thermore. to have the literature analytically 
indexed as far as reasonable, not merely 
the intensive cataloging of books and 
pamphlets, transactions, etc., but the writ- 
ing of cards for articles in periodicals; and 
not mere titles on these cards, but wise 
annotations also. Still further, the publi- 
cation annually (or the guarantee for such) 
of a well sub-classified and indexed (if 
need be) bibliography. And further yet, a 
knowledge of who’s who and where they 
may be found, in the world of specialists 
upon the topic in question. For example, 
let us consider the first topic on the list, 
Accidents. In the United States Catalogue 
(1911), there are 7 entries under Accident 
law, 22 under Accidents, industrial (in- 
cluding the title of a bibliography), and 13 
under Accidents and emergencies, with 
upwards of 25 cross-references. In Vol. 2 
of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture (1905-9) are listed, under similar sub- 
ject headings, half as many entries again 
as in the book catalog, likewise with cross- 
references. Should the sponsor libraries 
have on the shelves all the publications re- 
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ferred to in those indexes? Probably not. 
Probably a large minority of the books and 
periodicals are superseded by others more 
worth while, or are trivial and well-nigh 
valueless. But intensive inquirers should 
in substantially every instance be told of 
likely places in which the lesser material 
could be found. On the other hand, we 
know that a great deal that is decidedly 
worth while does not become listed in the 
usual indexes: such, for instance, as may 
appear in the daily paper or in some house 
organ or in typewritten papers of certain 
societies or as the documentary stock in 
trade of a business house. Incidentally, let 
me say that in the library of Stone & 
Webster are considerably more than 100 
card references to articles on accidents, in 
books, pamphlets and periodicals, and it 
is likely that a goodly proportion of these 
are not to be found listed in the book or 
periodical indexes above referred to, and 
that, consequently, the sponsor for acci- 
dents could to advantage get assistance 
from our files. It is likely also that a 
hundred other libraries, corporations and 
individuals could likewise enrich the sources 
of information of the sponsor library. 
Thus should the sponsor go hunting for 
treasures. Webster’s first definition of 
sponsor is “one who binds himself to answer 
for another’s default”; and the interpreta- 
tion of this for the sponsor library would 
be: “If you don’t get what you want else- 
where, let us know and we shall be glad to 
see what we can do for you by further 
inquiry without or without our own col- 
lection.” In other words, the sponsor li- 
brary should do for its special topic what a 
sponsor in baptism is supposed to do for his 
charge. This opens up the next point to 
be considered: 

Sponsor's Resources. It is obvious that 
in many libraries there are many books that 
totter on the margin of worthlessness to 
those libraries or their localities, but which 
would be appreciated by other libraries in 
other localities. It must happen again and 
again that in receiving bequests of book 
collections, many a library is burdened 
with what might be called “too-muchy- 
muchness.” A library assuming sponsorship 
for accidents might well part with most of 
its books on Acadia, while a library assum- 
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ing sponsorship for Nova Scotia might 
gladly part with most of its books on acci- 
dents in exchange for the very books on 
Acadia that the accident sponsor was 
most willing to part with. In other words, 
if I must take extra time and go to extra 
expense to pursue my special topic, I may 
eliminate more than the equivalent in time 
that I should naturally spend on topics with 
regard to which the forty-nine other libra- 
ries are respectively specializing. This is 
co-operation, and should mean less work 
rather than more for the already over- 
worked librarians. The very publicity of 
one’s specialty should mean that from far 
and wide information on the same would 
be attracted. Doubtless the specializer 
would receive gratuitously material that he 
would ordinarily have to pay for. Doubt- 
fess, also, much would come in the donation 
that is not wanted. This, however, is a 
detail beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

Sponsorship for Personal Sources. Au- 
thorities in the accident and authorities in 
the suffrage world would be known to the 
libraries specializing on those topics. The 
names of authorities appear in print in 
most instances, but there are many workers 
behind the scenes, and many who go 
through life in silence or are only known 
to those who by chance acquaintance or 
incident of locality or by doing work in 
common, come in contact with them. If 
a library, for instance, should be known 
as specializing on Armenia it is hardly 
conceivable but that the names of many 
persons having first knowledge of Armenia 
would be known to that library, and that 
thus inquirers at that library could be put 
in more personal touch with such people 
than inquirers at a larger library which, 
because of its mere largeness, might happen 
to have actually more books on Armenia. 

Terms of Imparting Information. Shall 
the accident library give away its accident 
information free of charge? Shall it with- 
out charge produce a list of articles that 
will be of material importance in a law 
case? Shall it indulge in the reference 
work that is part of a professional man’s 
stock in trade? This is a matter of detail 
and adjustment. In the fifty sponsorships 
I have cited above there is little suggestion 
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of cutting into the professional man’s spe- 
cial work. Of more immediate interest is 
the question, What shall be the reward for 
giving out freely that which has cost 
time and money to obtain? In answering 
this off-hand, I would say that the service 
on the specialty, in the case of a public li- 
brary, should be gratuitous within reason- 
able limits; while it is obvious that if the 
accident library points the inquirer to an 
accident lawyer, the lawyer should hardly 
be expected to give his advice free of 
charge, yet the sponsor should hardly be 
expected to charge for the suggestion. 
The System at Work. A visual image of 
the system at work may answer several 
questions that might well arise from the 
above outline. A man is about to start an 
industry in which there is considerable 
danger of accident, and wants to study into 
the literature of accidents likely to happen 
in this particular industry. He goes to the 
local library and finds in the card catalog a 
brief list of books dealing with accidents, 
and asks for two or three that look promis- 
ing. These he peruses with small satisfac- 
tion. He then goes to the inquiry desk to 
get suggestions that may help him. The at- 
tendant replies that possibly there is in the 
catalog a green card which may have 
escaped his attention. On going to the 
catalog the green card is found, which 
points to sources of information outside 
of the library. It calls attention to the 
library that specializes on accidents. The 
inquirer, let us say, is in Boston and the 
sponsor library is in Philadelphia.* But 
the inquirer at once replies that he doesn’t 
want to go to Philadelphia just now if he 
can help it. The attendant then looks 
further and finds a card marked Bibliog- 
raphy in which the word bibliography is 
underscored in green. This signifies that 
the bibliography has come from the spon- 
sor library. The inquirer says that he had 
noticed this card but was not attracted to 
it because his experience with bibliog- 
raphies in the past has been unsatisfactory. 
He has found that wading through their 
titles and looking them up for something 


*Not forgetting that the existence of “Industrial 
Accident” ards might make it redundant for a 
public library to assume this particular sponsorship. 
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that interested him was like hunting for a 
needle in a haystack. But the attendant 
says, “perhaps you will find this different 
from many a_ so-called bibliography ;” 
and so, with the courteous but skeptical 
assent of the inquirer, he produces the 
reference in question. It is found to be a 
fifty-page pamphlet, with many divisions 
and sub-divisions, a well-classified table of 
contents and an index, and in this the 
attendant forthwith shows him a list of ten 
references on accidents in the particular 
industry that interests him. Moreover, 
these references are so well annotated that 
the inquirer immediately hits upon three 
that look particularly to the point. Two of 
these are to be found in the local library, 
one under the name of an industry, not of 
the same title as his own, but ending with 
the words “and other industries.” The 
other reference is to a book beginning with 
the word “census.” Both of these are 
brought to him, and both are to the point. 
Then he goes off a very glad man. 

But that is not all. We must not forget 
up-to-dateness: the sponsorship for latest 
information—the things of last week, of 
yesterday, of to-day; things that are too 
new to have been indexed in the ordinary 
course of events. The printed bibliography 
of January I, 1915, begins at once to be 
out of date (though not for very many 
years may it be absolutely out of date). 
But the latest practice, the latest statistics, 
the latest discoveries, are proverbially most 
wanted; and it is the man who reads the 
current papers and buys the current books, 
with an eye to the latest on the topic that 
vitally interests him, whose knowledge bes: 
supplements, and often supersedes, what 
gets into the yearly, quarterly, or monthly 
indexes. Therefore the Sponsor Library 
should be expected to be on the alert for, 
and in one way or another to absorb, the 
latest. Hence, we may expect that the 
above-mentioned inquirer will be further 
gratified on receiving, in a few days, from 
the sponsor library, a postal (inspired, of 
course, by a hint from his local library) 
advising him of two additional references 
of recent date, and also of the names of 
two specialists in his own city who are 
authorities on the dangers incident to the 
industry he has in mind. 
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HOW THE PUBLIC LIBRARY LOOKS TO A 
JOURNALIST” 


By Epwin E. Stosson, Literary Editor, The Independent 


LrprarRIANns are like teachers, and unlike 
all other people, in that they seem to take 
a real pleasure in getting together in con- 
ventions like this for the purpose of crit- 
icising each other. They even invite out- 
siders, like myself, to come to their meet- 
ings and find fault with them. But I want 
it understood at the beginning that I do 
not intend to pandey* to this unnatural 
craving fof criticism. The editor’s tradi- 
tional reputation for omniscience depends 
upon the librarian behind him. The period- 
ical is the égtension department of the li- 
brary. What the jgurnalist calis for at the 
library is what the public wants to know. 
Our chief complaint is that our readers do 
not refer their questions directly to you 
instead of asking us, who have to ask you. 

Of course the journalist is always in a 
hurry and so sometimes, I fear, inclined 
to be impatient at not finding just what 
he wants at once. But if when I run across 
Bryant Park into the New York Public 
Library I have to wait over 7% minutes 
for my book to be delivered in the big 
reading room I console myself with the 
remembrance of my experience in the li- 
brary of Berlin—the Germans are models 
of efficiency, you know. After I had 
hunted up the book I wanted in the cata- 
log—no easy task—and made out the nec- 
essary documents, including information 
as to my private affairs that no American 
census taker ever dared to ask, and when 
the librarian had ascertained that the book 
was in, he politely notified me that all was 
in order, und morgen kommen Sie. 1 
could get the book to-morrow. 

No, I never find fault with librarians 
for lack of efficiency—of their own kind. 
Sometimes’ I have thought they erred on 
the other side, and were too diligent, too 
patient, too thorough and too careful. For 
instance, their curious curiosity to know 
what a middle initial stands for. In being 
shown through one of the leading libraries 


*An address made before the New York Library 
Association at Twilight Park in the Catskills, Sept. 
29, 1915. 


of this country there was pointed out to 
me an assistant who, I was told with some 
pride, devoted her whole time to running 
down middle names. She looked over- 
worked. And she was, even though she 
only put in two hours a day. 

A few weeks ago | got a letter from 
a librarian in the antipodes asking what 
the E. stood for in my name. There was, 
it appeared, a book of mine in the library 
there which the people of that country 
were anxious to read, but she evidently 
thought it unsafe to give it to them until 
she ascertained what mystery was con- 
cealed behind that E. The tone of her 
letter conveyed the impression that she 
suspected me of concealing it, either for 
the purpose of bothering librarians or 
shielding some discreditable godfather. 
Not so. I am not ashamed of the respected 
uncle from whom I received it nor is it 
uneuphonious. But if the public remem- 
ber two out of three of my names it is 
more than I have any right to expect. It 
is more than I can remember of other 
people’s. 

The meek reader as well as the obedient 
cataloger is almost driven to rebellion at 
the thirty-first entry of “Lafayette, Marie 
Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, 
marquis de, 1757-1834,”"—“Byron, George 
Gordon Noel Byron, 6th baron, 1788-1824,” 
—‘Marie Antoinette, queen consort of 
Louis XVI, king of France, 1755-1793,”— 
“George Washington, Pres. of the United 
States, 1732-1799." Somewhere there 
should be a full, precise description of 
every book in the library but sometimes 
one wonders if the extraordinary amount 
of information packed by means of ab- 
breviations, colons, semi-colons, brackets, 
and parentheses on a small card be not the 
reason for the course in the use of the 
card catalog now given freshmen at vari- 
ous universities. Consistency is a cracked 
jewel. Librarians catalog proper names in 
the native tongue of the owner thereof 
now, and deny acquaintance with pseu- 
donyms. This is valuable practice for the 
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cataloger but hard on the unerudite public, 
who find Gorki under P, and Philip IV 
under F, George Sand under D, George 
Birmingham under H, Norman Angell un- 
der L, and old Frederick of Urbino as Fed- 
erigo and finally call in the head cataloger 
to disentangle the Albrecht von Branden- 
burgs and explain why one is “graf von 
Sachsen” and another plain “abp. of 
Mainz.” 

The omnivorous and inveterate reader is 
not the one who needs the library most. 
He will get books anyhow as the drug 
fiend gets cocaine. The man who needs 
the library most is one who draws a book 
with as much reluctance as he draws a re- 
volver. When the man who has never 
been in the library appears at the door 
make a rush to satisfy his wants for it is 
dire necessity that has driven him in. It 
is assuredly one of the functions of the 
public library “to cultivate the reading 
habit.” The reading habit is a pleasant 
pastime, less liable to run into a vice than 
most other forms of recreation, but it is 
much more important to cultivate the find- 
ing habit, the ability to find what one wants 
to know without much reading. Reading 
in itself is not meritorious, any more than 
walking. We walk either for the exercise 
or to get to some place. The paths in the 
park may be winding, but the streets of the 
town should be straight. 

Some libraries seem to be run more 
in the interests of women than of men. 
When a woman reads a serious book it is 
generally to improve her mind. A man 
usually thinks that there are many other 
things which need improving more than 
his mind and he reads to find out how to 
do it. 

A library should consist largely of un- 
readable books; books nobody wants to 
own but anybody may need sometime. Its 
service to the community is measured by 
the amount of information it supplies, not 
by the number of volumes it issues. It 
should be a magazine of mental ammuni- 
tion for men on the firing line of modern 
thought. 

The least valuable volumes in the library 
are those with the finest bindings. The 
most valuable are those with no bindings 
at all. The serviceability of a library may 
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be measured by the proportion of unbound 
literature it contains. The war has brought 
about a revival of pamphleteering to an 
extent unknown since the days of Swift 
and Defoe, and the growing importance of 
pamphlets, with their first-hand informa- 
tion and opinions obtainable in no other 
place, makes a better way of handling them 
imperative. Too often now they can not 
be obtained when wanted, and it would be 
a great boon to the public if the book- 
sellers could be stirred to equal enterprise 
with the librarians in the distribution of 
this useful but ephemeral material. 

If a plumber, fresh from his interrupted 
job, runs into one of our Carnegies, sets 
his soldering furnace on the tesselated 
pavement, and, resting his grimy hands on 
the onyx paneled counter, asks, “How can 
I solder an aluminum ring on a brass 
tube?” the ladylike attendant is apt to give 
him a glance of reproof for disturbing the 
holy calm with the earnest voice of a man 
who really wants something, and then, in 
her level tone, she tells him to “Consult 
the card index on the right.” If, however, 
she is unusually kind-hearted and well- 
informed she hunts up and dusts off the 
first volume of Ure’s “Dictionary of the 
arts” and hands it to him with great con- 
fidence, regardless of the fact that it was 
published twenty years before aluminum 
came into use. If you want a report on 
the cotton crop, or brick making, or cook- 
ing of meat, or the infra-red spectrum, or 
Indian blankets, or any other public docu- 
ment, you will save time by writing direct- 
ly to Washington for it. Of course, a copy 
is in the town library a few blocks away, 
but the librarian does not know it. Prob- 
ably it is in one of those blue and gray 
striped bags that crowd the basement room. 

In deciding what books are essential for 
any library, large or small, there are two 
fundamental axioms for the librarian to 
bear in mind. The first is that the public 
library is intended to supplement, not to 
supplant, existing sources of literature. 
Its primary purpose is to keep on hand the 
books that are needed but cannot readily 
be obtained elsewhere. It ought not to 
be merely a free news stand. The local 
bookseller has a right to complain if his 
subsidized rival gets enough copies of the 
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latest fiction to supply the demand this 
year. 

Second. In buying books begin at home 
and work outward, begin now and work 
back. By the laws of intellectual per- 
spective the things nearest to us loom 
largest in our view. The library occupies 
a particular position in time and space, 
and this is its natural starting point for 
the accommodation of knowledge. 

If we apply these simple rules, the 
axioms of the library, we can specify some 
of the most essential classes of works for 
a public library of general circulation. If 
the anxious inquirer does not find at least 
the following in his town or county library, 
he has a just ground of complaint and 
should as a public spirited citizen file a 
claim against the trustees for any damages 
resulting from their failure to supply the 
desired information. 

I. Files of the local papers. There 
should be complete files of at least two 
of the leading weeklies or dailies of the 
town or county. It is not necessary to ex- 
plain the importance of these for legal, 
commercial, historical and personal pur- 
peses. In order to find out how rare and 
valuable such a set is, it is only necessary 
to try to get one. Everything relating to 
local history should also be diligently col- 
lected, books, pamphlets, photographs, di- 
aries and letters. This is the one line in 
which it is legitimate for a small library 
to specialize and acquire a unique collec- 
tion. If a future great man should come 
to have been born in Smith Center—and 
he is as likely to be as anywhere—his 
biographer ought to go to the Smith Center 
Free Library in perfect confidence of find- 
ing there the most abundant material for 
his opening chapter on “Birth, ancestry 
and early environment.” The librarian 
should gather the material for local history 
while it is obtainable, even though it is 
simply stored in packages done up by years. 

II. Next comes the state. Most of the 
material can be obtained free when it first 
comes out, but a few years later not for 
love or money. Get a complete file of gov- 
ernors’ messages and departmental re- 
ports, the catalogs of the state university, 
the bulletins of the agricultural experi- 
ment station, the annuals of the state his- 
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torical, scientific, literary, religious, polit- 
ical and fraternal societies and conven- 
tions. Do not despise the boom pamphlets 
published by the board of trade and the 
railroad, because they are of nature of ad- 
vertising. Advertisements make the best 
of material for the historian, being often 
unintentionally truthful in the picture they 
give of the state of society of the period. 
III. The most recent and authoritative 
information about the United States and all 
foreign countries. This also leads the 
reluctant librarian into the field of “pub. 
docs.” wherein the worthless and the valu- 
able are inextricably commingled—vol- 
umes of the most practical character 
and volumes of no conceivable inter- 
est to anybody. But at least the special 
reports of the Census and the bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of American Republics 
should be within the reach and cognizance 
of the librarian. The rest of the world 
is still more difficult. The latest volumes 
of the “Annual register,” the “Statesman’s 
yearbook,” the “International yearbook” 
and a set of Baedekers will be a good start. 
Books of travel should be bought with dis- 
cretion. Those most loudly advertised are 
apt to be expensive, superficial and con- 
ventional, padded out with thick paper and 
half-tones from fifty-centime photographs, 
telling nothing that had not been often told 
as well before. We are a migratory people, 
our commerce is expanding, and we are 
beginning to take an interest, even an active 
part, ‘in international politics. There is 
no telling where the lightning is going to 
strike next, so the only safe way is to have 
rods up all around. How many libraries, 
large or small, had anything about the 
Philippines on the first of May when Ad- 
miral Dewey gave the order to open fire on 
the Spanish fleet? A few months ago I 
happened to want some information about 
Santo Domingo and made a hasty raid 
on two important geographical libraries in 
New York City. One of them had not 
heard from the island since the latter part 
of the seventeenth century; the latest news 
at the other was dated 1871. Santo Do- 
mingo is a slow place certainly, but changes 
have taken place there since we last thought 
of annexing it in Grant’s time. In this 
case as in most others it is not a question 
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of expense. The Dominican Government 
publishes a comprehensive illustrated an- 
nual telling all about the island that may be 
had for the asking. It is in Spanish, of 
course, but anybody can read Spanish with 
a dictionary if he has to. The only way 
a librarian can keep his books up to date 
is to go through the list of countries in 
Dewey’s Index every year or two and when 
he finds a gap in his shelves, fill it with the 
best material he can get hold of. If the 
twentieth is not “the greatest of all cent- 
uries” it is the most important for us. 

IV. Maps. Here is where libraries are 
very likely to be deficient, because maps are 
hard to find and difficult to handle when 
got. The ordinary small library thinks 
it has done its duty when it has a faded 
wall map and an unwieldy American atlas. 
It is to be hoped that no boundary dispute 
will ever hinge on an American map, for 
if it does war will he inevitable, because 
the blue countries smudge over on to the 
red countries in a way to drive The 
Hague Court distracted. I do not mean 
the United States Geographical Survey 
Maps, of course. Every library should 
have them. Then as far as possible get 
the maps that each Government publishes 
of its own territory. That they are in a 
foreign language does not matter much 
unless it is Russian. 

V. Files of the leading English and 
American periodicals. This is the cheapest 
and surest way of making a library equal 
to any emergency call and the librarian who 
can handle his periodical indexes skillfully 
will get a reputation for omniscience that 
will extend into the neighboring counties. 
It is not at all necessary to buy back num- 
bers, only to bind them from year to year, 
for the last ten years will cover most of 
the calls. Nor does it matter much if 
there is a number or a volume missing here 
and there. The librarian who is short of 
book money cannot afford to pay fancy 
prices for a rare volume just to gratify his 
pride in a perfect set. With the local paper 
it is different, for it may be necessary to 
determine whether a certain notice did or 
did not appear in December, 1861, and if a 
single number is missing the file is useless 
for this purpose. 

VI. Recent scientific and technological 
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works. Those over twenty years old may 
as well be burned up unless shelfroom is 
abundant and dusting is cheap. They are 
in most cases worse than useless because 
misleading. New or revised compendiums 
in each branch of science come out every 
few years and should be carefully selected 
to see that every science is represented by 
some recent and authoritative work, how- 
ever brief and condensed. It is dangerous 
to buy a series. Select each book separate- 
ly. Pay no attention to “Wonders of cul- 
ture” or “The classics of science” even if 
the set does look pretty when the agent un- 
coils the chain of bindings. Any further 
money should be put in journals of orig- 
inal research which do not lose in value 
like books. The small library may well 
specialize in the technological literature of 
its local industries, keeping a good supply 
of trade journals and getting books that 
the manufacturer or mechanic or farmer 
will not sneer at. It is a shame that the 
young man ambitious to rise in his trade 
should be obliged to pay extravagant prices 
to a correspondence school for books that 
his town library ought to provide him for 
nothing. 

VII. The classics. Mark Twain's defini- 
tion of “a good library” is “any collection 
of books that does not contain “The vicar 
of Wakefield,’ but in this, as in other re- 
spects, he differs from the rest of the 
world. However little they may be in de- 
mand the public library must have a toler- 
ably complete set of the standard works 
of history, biography, fiction, poetry, and 
morality which form the subsoil of our 
modern literature. This requirement is 
easier and cheaper to meet than the others 
we have mentioned. The volumes that 
have been picked from the literature of all 
ages as fittest to survive are comparatively 
few, and they neither go out of fashion 
nor get worn out. That “the best are the 
cheapest” is truer of books than of most 
things about which it is said. The hun- 
dred best books as prescribed by Lord 
Avebury or any other apiarist may be 
bought in decent editions for the price 
of half a dozen of the bulky biographies 
and letter-books that spring luxuriantly 
from the grave of every celebrity. 

VIII. Recent and authoritative works 
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on pending questions. Here the book- 
buyer must be cautious and read between 
the lines of advertisements and even of re- 
views for an unlimited amount of money 
may be spent with little to show for it. 
Reference to the periodicals will satisfy 
most readers, but those who are seriously 
interested will need thorough and com- 
prehensive works. There should be in 
every library the best books on such sub- 
jects as prohibition, woman suffrage, labor, 
socialism, insurance, banking, tariff, race 
questions, international arbitration, etc., in 
most cases two or more works presenting 
opposing or divergent views. For these 
subjects the volumes in the Home Univer- 
sity Library, the Cambridge University 
Manuals, Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought, and the Wilson’s Debater’s Hand- 
books, are at once valuable and inexpensive. 

After all these essentials have been at- 
tended to any other money left over from 
the appropriation may be spent for de- 
tective stories, memoirs of dead French 
ladies, and whatever else may be called 
for. A broad policy and a tolerant spirit 
are needed in the free library. At present 
the town library is to be classed rather 
with municipal amusements, like the band 
playing in the park on summer evenings 
and the fireworks on the Fourth, than with 
public utilities. It is chiefly used to sup- 
ply a kind of wholesome, elevating in- 
tellectual recreation and divertisement, a 
perfectly legitimate function, but it could 
also be made a public servant for all the 
people in their daily work. When the 
farmer drops in to see what is the red bug 
that is eating his box elder trees and what 
to do for it, or, rather, against it; when 
the editor telephones over for a map of 
Przemysl for the afternoon edition; when 
the orator for “Pioneer Day” finds there 
anecdotes of the early history of the town; 
when the boy who wants to study elec- 
trical engineering in his odd hours does 
not have to send $25 to a correspondence 
school for books the library ought to sup- 
ply; when the village inventor can learn 
how many times before his non-refillable 
bottle has been patented; when the grocer’s 
clerk comes over to see what brands of 
baking powder contain alum; when the 
mechanic can find out what horse-power 
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he can get from a windmill above his 
shop; when the political junta adjourns 
from the drug store to the library to see 
how much McKinley ran ahead of his 
ticket in 1896 in the Fifth Congressional 
District; when the young married couple 
look over the colored plates of a vol- 
ume on colonial house furnishings; 
when the labor leader comes in to look 
up English laws on the financial responsi- 
bility of trades unions; when the Mayor 
sends in for all the books on the muni- 
cipal ownership of electric light plants; 
when the Clerk of the District Court dis- 
covers in the files of the local paper an 
advertisement of a dissolution of partner- 
ship ten years ago—then we can be sure 
that Andrew Carnegie has not wasted his 
money. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GRANTS—SEPTEMBER, 1915 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 

Brookston Town and Prairie 


Township, Indiana............. $10,000 
Colfax Town and Perry Town- 

9,000 
Etowah, Tennessee.............. 8,000 
Gilman City and Douglas Town- 

Greensboro, Georgia............. 6,000 
Maumee Village and Lucas County, 

10,000 
Morrilton, Arkansas............. 10,000 
10,000 
Sibley Town and Holman Town- 

South Milwaukee, Wisconsin..... 15,000 
Sumter, South Carolina.......... 10,000 
12,500 
West Springfield, Massachusetts... 25,000 

$189,000 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 
Bloomington City and Bloomington 
and Perry Townships, Indiana. ..$3.500 
Duluth, Minnesota (branch building) 30,000 
(Building to cost $31,000) 


$33,500 
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SAFETY FIRST JUVENILE BOOK 
WEEK 


By Franxiin K. Matuiews, Chief Scout 
Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


Boy Scout leaders, booksellers, and libra- 
rians are all working together to make in 
the “safety first juvenile book week,” Nov. 
28-Dec. 4, a concerted effort to draw at- 
tention to the needs of books of better 
quality for children and in general to raise 
the standard of children’s reading. The 
movement received the sanction of the 
American Library Association at its meet- 
ing in Berkeley, when the Council, follow- 
ing the lead of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, adopted a resolution formally 
endorsing the plan of commending it to the 
favorable consideration of the public libra- 
ries of the country. 

The motion-picture show for five cents, 
as I told the Booksellers’ Association last 
spring, is offering such a good substitute 
for the nickel novel that many of the writers 
of this slot-machine literature are having 
a hard time to dispose of their product. 
As a result, the nickel novel has been trans- 
fermed, and as a bound book—in the case 
of the Frank Merriwell series the text is 
identical—now sells at from 25 to 50 cents. 
O; course, not all 25 and 50-cent books are 
nickel novels in disguise, but enough of 
them are to make their distribution broad- 
cast a cause for some anxiety. The chief 
trouble with these books is their gross ex- 
aggeration, which works on a boy’s mind 
in as deadly a fashion as liquor will attack 
a man’s brain. A boy’s imagination is one 
of his most valuable assets, and his initia- 
tive and resourcefulness are developed in 
proportion as it has a chance to expand. 
It is the ability to grasp and master new 
situations that is of value to a boy, and 
what helps more to make such adjustment 
than a lively imagination? The trouble 
with these books is that they are filled with 
improbable adventures, crowded with ex- 
citement, but absolutely lacking in anything 
that calls out the nobility and manliness 
that lies dormant in every boy. 

In our homes and schools and churches 
and other community agencies, we instruct 
and train our children in ways of high 
thinking and right living, and then, into the 
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midst of it all, in a manner to which the 
child is most susceptible, in the form of a 
story, comes the iniquity of the cheap book 
to nullify at least our best efforts, if not 
ultimately to arrest the fullest and highest 
developments of the child. Through the 
reading of these cheap books, ideals are 
lowered, high aspirations are throttled, 
tastes of every sort are vitiated, language 
is vulgarized, good manners coarsened, 
amusement standards lowered. In a word, 
the nobler mind, the finer emotions, are 
seared as with a red-hot iron. This is the 
danger of which we need to be afraid. 

The time that has been appointed for the 
“safety first juvenile book week” marks the 
beginning of the holiday book trade. In 
these few weeks as many juvenile books are 
sold as during all the rest of the year. If 
it be our purpose to lend our influence in 
helping parents to select worth-while books 
for their children, this is the time pre- 
eminent to do it. 

How can librarians assist the Library 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of America 
in making “safety first juvenile book week” 
a success? One thing they might do is to 
acquaint their patrons with the facts con- 
cerning the nickel novel in the disguise of 
the bound book. This can be done by bring- 
ing the facts to the attention of the editors 
of local papers, who will, I am sure, be glad 
to give them either as news or comment 
on them editorially. In carrying on our cam- 
paign against the modern thriller we have 
had no stronger ally than the newspaper. 
From the leading papers in the largest cities 
down to the humble weeklies of the rural 
communities, all have joined either in edi- 
torial or news columns to support our propa- 
ganda in the interest of good books for boys. 

The distribution of book lists is always 
advantageous, and to widen the influence 
of this good help, under the direction of 
our Library Commission, there has been 
prepared a new list, “Books boys like best.” 
The list comprises about three hundred 
books, with annotations, the selection being 
based upon reports received from scores of 
librarians and _ booksellers representing 
every part of the country. 

In listing the books, they have been 
grouped according to the boy’s chief read- 
irg interests: (1) Stories of adventure, (2) 
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The what and how to do books, and (3) 
Kooks of information. Besides the listing 
oi the stories of adventure according to a 
boy’s heroes, in each instance there is an 
interpretative introduction showing just 
how that particular group of books is likely 
to influence the boy in his moral and mental 
development. 

The list comprises a leaflet of thirty-two 
pages and was published as a supplement 
in the October 23 issue of the Publishers’ 
Weekly. It may be secured in quantities 
at cost from national headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, by all librarians willing to co- 
operate in helping to make successful the 
observance of “safety first juvenile book 
week”—November 28-December 4. 

Of course, exhibits of books will assist 
mightily, and it is hoped that all librarians 
that have been in the habit of holding such 
exhibits will co-operate at this time in 
making much of their book exhibit. 

The suggestions offered are only the most 
obvious. To librarians equally concerned 
with us to protect children from cheap and 
vicious books, as well as to lead them to 
love the wholesome and noblest, according 
to the possibilities of their local fields, many 
more ways will suggest themselves as to 
how they may assist in making successful 
the first annual observation of “safety first 
juvenile book week.” 


HINTS ON READING 


If we encountered a man of rare intel- 
lect, we should ask him what books he 
reads.—Emerson. 

For clearness read Macaulay. 

For logic read Burke and Bacon. 

For action read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception read Milton. 

For vivacity read Stevenson and Kipling. 

For imagination read Shakespeare and 
Job. 

For elegance read Virgil, Milton, and 
Arnold. 

For common sense read Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

For simplicity read Burns, Whittier and 
Bunyan. 

For humor read Cervantes, Chaucer, and 
Mark Twain.—Culture. 
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“MAWTUCKET” OF PAWTUCKET 


Many a visitor to our public libraries is 
astounded at the facilities offered the 
children for their intellectual improve- 
ment. How often we hear it said, “What 
a difference from when I was a child! 
There was no provision made for children 
when I was young.” The writer has never 
been able to say regretfully, “Yes, it is al- 
together different,” for he cannot remem- 
ber the time in his youthful days when li- 
brary privileges were not enjoyed. This 
was due to the fact that Mrs. M. A. San- 
ders, affectionately known by the older li- 
brarians in the A. L. A. as “Mawtucket,” 
of Pawtucket, R. I., was one of the pioneers 
in the library work for children. How far 
back of the year 1877 Mrs. Sanders carried 
on work for young people, I am unable to 
say, but the history of the Pawtucket Pub- 
lic Library tells us definitely that from the 
opening of that library in 1877 Mrs. San- 
ders had a children’s section where the 
young people of all ages were welcome and 
guided in their reading. Not only were 
they permitted to read the selected maga- 
zines and look at the picture books placed 
upon the tables set apart for young read- 
ers, but they were also encouraged to take 
out books just like the grown-ups. Those 
were the days of the Sunday School li- 
brary, but to have the privilege of selecting 
your own book from a public library was 
far superior to any that might be selected 
for you in the Sunday school. 

Mrs. Sanders will always be known as 
the advocate of open shelves for public 
libraries, and as the champion for chil- 
dren’s rights to the full use of the library. 
As a boy more than thirty years ago, the 
writer never imagined that the opportun- 
ities which he enjoyed in the library were 
withheld from boys in other places. Had 
he realized that his was a rare privilege he 
might have respected it more. 

But it seems that the Pawtucket library 
was exceptional in its privileges to children 
thirty-eight years ago. When the history 
of children’s libraries is written, Mrs. San- 
ders’ name will doubtless appear among the 
first in the list to have given impetus to 
children’s work. The reports of the Paw- 
tucket library thirty years ago indicate the 
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success of the work for children in co- 
operation with the schools, also the libra- 
rian’s faith in her project to admit children 
to the privileges of the library on the same 
footing with adults. In one of the reports 
under the heading, “Circulation and School 
Work,” Mrs. Sanders says, “The increased 
circulation of 38% is evidence of the 
growth of appreciation of the library; the 
circulation of 15,818 books on school cards 
shows the wisdom of allowing each school 
child to take a card, irrespective of age. 
Is is to the ‘wits of our young people 
turned loose into our library,’ according to 
the suggestion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, that 
we owe much of the extension of its use- 
fulness. That librarian is short-sighted 
who will question a child as to the advis- 
ability of taking a book which seems be- 
yond his years, or attempt to influence him 
to change it. We are too much inclined to 
think that wisdom in the selection of books 
is a product of maturity; we could give 
many illustrations to the contrary. There 
is a keen discrimination in some of these 
young minds, known only to those who 
stand at a little distance and watch, ready 
if need be to suggest, preferring them to 
select for themselves when they can do so. 
A case in point occurred not long since; 
three boys not over eight years of age came 
to the library for the first time. Though 
they looked at several interesting stories, 
the books selected were, ‘The children of 
the cold,’ ‘Boy travellers in Europe,’ and 
‘Each and all’.” 

In another report Mrs. Sanders speaks 
of the deportment in the reading room. 
“There is a marked improvement in the 
manners of the younger patrons of the 
room. The question, ‘How do you manage 
your boys?’ has been asked so many times 
by those who are trying, and desire to try 
the experiment, that it may be helpful if 
a few words are devoted to this subject. 
The eye must be trained to see many things 
at the same time; for it is only by being 
quickly observant, and alert, that the first 
indication of disorder can be arrested; this 
is often done before an untrained observer 
would see its need; sometimes by placing 
a book before the restless urchin, or chang- 
ing his seat where his eye will catch the 
sight of a fresh book. To keep the mind of 
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each boy employed is absolutely necessary; 
when a mind cannot be so employed, we 
suggest a change to fresh air. (How tact- 
ful she was in suggesting a change of air 
outside the writer knows by experience.) 
A word now and then, showing individual 
interest, is very helpful.” 

At a Library Convention held at the 
Thousand Islands in September 1887, Mrs. 
Sanders read a paper on “Possibilities of 
public libraries in manufacturing com- 
munities” which was ordered printed by 
the State Board of Education of Rhode 
Island. In that paper Mrs. Sanders spoke 
of the work that might be done for chil- 
dren. Her enthusiasm may be judged by 
the following extract: “The greater possi- 
bilities, however, are with our children, the 
future parents and guardians of our com- 
monwealth. What are we doing for them 
as public libraries? Working hand in hand 
with the schools faithfully and well. Does 
our responsibility rest here? What of the 
multitude of waifs worse than homeless, 
without restraining or guiding influence, to 
be thrown into the community to swell the 
numbers of paupers and criminals, many 
of whom, yes, the majority of whom, have 
the same gentle instincts and latent ability 
as our own little ones so tenderly nurtured. 
We may say this is the work of charitable 
institutions and humane societies; not so; 
this is essentially our work. We call our- 
selves educators, and have the honor to be 
recognized as such; the work of the public 
library is to teach, to elevate, to ennoble; 
there is no limit to its possible influence. 

“Must we wait, then, until our children 
are fourteen years of age or upwards be- 
fore we begin to teach them the first prin- 
ciples of right living, of mental growth, of 
love to their neighbor? We maintain that 
we cannot begin too early, and that this is 
a part of library work from which we get 
the greatest percentage of reward.” 

Mrs. Sanders mentions nine libraries 
where there has been a beginning of work 
for children. She then says that the 
“movement in New York by the members 
of ‘The Children’s Library Association’ to 
establish a free library for the use of chil- 
dren in that city, is a project which cannot 
be too highly commended, and one which I 
hope to see followed by all of our large 
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cities.” This is doubtless the reference to 
the children’s libraries which Dr. Bost- 
wick speaks of in his admirable book “The 
American public library,” which credits 
Miss Emily S. Hanaway with the idea of 
establishing separate libraries. But long 
before Miss Hanaway thought of separate 
children’s libraries, work for children was 
being done in many New England libraries. 

Mrs. Sanders had apparently been mak- 
ing inquiries about what was being done 
for the children in the various libraries in 
New England, for she has this paragraph 
in her paper read at the Convention at the 
Thousand Islands in 1887. “There are 
doubtless others from whom we would be 
glad to hear, but I-confess, that after visit- 
ing and inquiring among public libraries 
concerning this work, I became disheart- 
ened and ceased investigation, for the popu- 
lar verdict seems to be ‘Children and Dogs 
not allowed.’” 

Were our dear “Mawtucket” to make 
such an investigation now she would find 
things very different among the public li- 
braries in New England and throughout 
the whole library world. 

There is not a library that pretends to 
be up-to-date but what has its children’s 
room with a trained children’s librarian. 
There is no section of the A. L. A. that 
draws so many to the meetings as the Chil- 
dren’s Library Section. And what an array 
of specialists we have among the children’s 
librarians ! 

It is gratifying to every parent and every 
teacher to have so much emphasis placed 
upon work for children; it is also gratifying 
to the librarian to know that this important 
work can be done without interfering in 
any way with the general work of a library. 
Because of the far-reaching results of the 
work for young people every librarian is 
willing that there shall be generous support 
given to this branch, and he does not hesi- 
tate to plead for still greater appropria- 
tions for books and equipment. 

All honor to the prophetess, “Maw- 
tucket,” who saw the advantages of work 
for children to the school and to the com- 
munity, and who implanted in the minds of 
some of us the desire to carry out her ideas 
concerning the saving to society of the young 
lives of all classes. Josep L. Peacock. 
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THE LIBRARY EXHIBIT AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


In spite of the difficulties which attended 
the transfer of the American Library Asso- 
ciation exhibit at Leipzig, or what was left 
of it, to the San Francisco Exposition, and 
the preparation of the new exhibit here, 
the results more than repay all the expen- 
diture of time and money. It was not for 
an exhaustive showing of library economy 
or “technique,” so much as for a means 
to educate the public on what libraries are 
doing and trying to do, that the present 
exhibit was arranged and is being car- 
ried on. 

Of the Leipzig material, practically none 
has been used in the present exhibit. The 
collection of juvenile books, some of the 
volumes of professional library literature, 
and ten of the “wing frames” of mounted 
material, were intact. But the main body 
of photographs and forms, and the inter- 
esting model of a small library, had to be 
discarded on account of breakage and mil- 
dew. The views, lists, forms, blanks, and 
other items which form the present exhibit, 
are largely the material that was sent in 
to the California State Library during the 
winter. All of the work of sorting, arrang- 
ing, mounting, writing the explanatory 
labels and notes, and having the mounts 
lettered by a sign writer, was done during 
the month of May, and it is to be regretted 
that unfortunate circumstances which had 
preceded allowed only this short time. 

The most notable feature of the entire 
exhibit, and the one which has accom- 
plished the greatest result, is the immense 
map of the California county library sys- 
tem. This map, forty feet high, covers the 
entire wall space of the booth. It is a 
forcible explanation of the rural library 
work carried on by one state. Strange to 
say, the words, “American Library Asso- 
ciation,” which stretch across the top in 
large letters, and which can be seen from 
all over the building, have practically no 
meaning to the vast throngs who pass. 
“What kind of books does this company 
publish?” “Do you do as much business 
as the Union Library Association?” “What 
are the benefits of this traveling library 
association; is it something like the Tabard 
Inn?”—these are typical of thousands of 
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questions which show plainly enough that 
the average visitor (and the average vis- 
itor to an exposition is somewhat above the 
average citizen in knowing what is going 
on in the world, one would surely think) 
has about as much knowledge of what free 
public libraries are doing as he has of 
polar geography. For public libraries to 
think that they have yet become a really 
vital factor in public education, is some- 
what premature, anyone would conclude 
from overhearing the comments and ques- 
tions of a multitude of perfectly intelligent 
people, as they pass the exhibit day after 
day. Among ourselves it might be better 
to say rather frequently, “The public li- 
brary ought to be a vital factor in educa- 
tion, and a vital force in the life of every 
citizen, but it isn’t yet.” Not by several 
miles. 

The phase of library work with which 
the greatest portion of the visitors seem 
already acquainted is that with the chil- 
dren. A table full of juvenile books near 
the front railing draws many interested 
visitors. The first of the seven booths in 
the exhibit is labeled “Library work with 
children,” and contains a goodly array of 
books for small and large boys and girls, 
with the furniture one would expect. Every 
day scores of parents, uncles, aunts and 
friends, as well as the boys and girls them- 
selves, take away something of the pleasure 
which comes from handling good books, 
and understand a little of the work which 
libraries everywhere are doing to secure 
only the best books and to make them avail- 
able to everyone. On the walls are many 
photographs of children’s rooms, story 
hours, reading clubs, and other activities. 
Much interest has been shown in school 
library work. Elementary school library 
work is not so well shown as that from 
the high schools, but more inquiries have 
been made about it. Picture posters are 
examined with delight, and it is plain to 
see that the example will be followed not 
only by librarians, but by school teachers 
and parents in many parts of the country. 

The work of large city public libraries 
occupies the second section. On the left 
wall the branch system is shown by a large 
map of a typical city, and again by a very 
interesting series of photographs from an- 
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other city. Even library users in large 
cities are only slightly acquainted with the 
branch library idea, and are surprised to 
find that in their home cities library work 
is being carried out on such a large scale. 
On the right wall is shown the service of 
city libraries to various classes and inter- 
ests in their communities—foreigners, the 
blind, art and music lovers, business men, 
engineers, students of economics and civics, 
and many others. This, too, is work which 
few of the people most directly concerned 
know anything of. 

Rural libraries of varied type are shown 
in the third section. The pictures of the 
book automobile in Maryland are most 
effective, and they lead persons to study 
also the work of the county libraries, the 
library commissions, and the contrasted 
type of individual local small libraries, as 
in New England. On opposite sides are a 
map of Massachusetts which shows a pic- 
ture of each public library building in the 
state, and a map of a typical county in Cali- 
fornia, with its branches. These serve as 
texts for an explanation of the contrasts 
between the two systems. To supplement 
this, the immense map of California is ex- 
plained to as many visitors as possible. 
Moving-picture films of California library 
service are shown in an adjoining theater. 

The section on special libraries and col- 
lege libraries includes pictures and material 
from the American Bankers’ Association, 
some insurance libraries, the Co-operative 
Information Bureau at Boston, Arthur D. 
Little, Stone & Webster, and several! others 
and a score of college library buildings. 

An entire section of the exhibit is de- 
voted to library publicity, and visiting libra- 
rians pay more attention to this than to 
any other feature. Extension of library 
usefulness through a consistent effort to 
inform the public about the work and the 
books in the libraries appears to be engag- 
ing the attention of the profession every- 
where. There are many examples of all 
kinds of library publicity, not only that 
which is aimed to increase the number of 
readers and the amount of reading, but 
the more intensive publicity given to refer- 
ence work and to improving the quality of 
books circulated. 

The section on library “Technique” ap- 
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peals to both the librarian and the layman. 
The subjects of book selection, cataloging 
and bookbinding are presented so that the 
uuinitiated will realize something of the 
methods which libraries follow in choosing 
the good books from the poor ones, what 
it means to have a book well cataloged to 
bring out its contents, and how library 
books are rebound so as to give three or 
four hundred circulations instead of thirty 
or forty. For the librarians there are model 
order forms, time records, accounting 
sheets, sets of forms for station work, and 
other material of varied sorts. 

Library architecture is shown by a con- 
siderable variety of photographs and plans, 
ranging from those of the Library of Con- 
gress and the New York Public Library 
down to the small model building of a 
branch at Montclair, N. J. Several archi- 
tects have spent much time in studying 
these plans, and beside the scores of people 
who wish to see “their” home library pic- 
tures at the exposition, the exhibit has 
given good suggestions to hundreds who 
are working for the establishment of libra- 
ries in small country towns. 

The work of the various library schools 
is shown in small space, but space prom- 
inently located at the front of the exhibit. 
Pictures and catalogs of the schools, as 
well as some typical examination questions, 
are displayed. In arranging this, the trus- 
tees of small new libraries were in mind, as 
well as possible candidates for the schools, 
and it is certain that the two panels have 
made several thousand visitors realize that 
library work requires special preparation, 
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A conservative estimate of the attend- 
ance during the whole period of the fair 
would be 50,000. These visitors were of 
all types, naturally, but the total includes 
a very large number of persons whose 
knowledge of library work will be put to 
actual use. The exhibit must surely have 
good results. Many foreign representatives 
have made a careful study of the exhibit, 
and those from China, Argentina, Sweden, 
Japan, India, and possibly other countries 
have done this with a view to printing in- 
formation about American library methods 
in their own lands. For the Chinese and 
Argentine visitors, who spent several en- 
tire days at the exhibit, a statement of 
American library methods was prepared, 
emphasizing the traveling and county li- 
brary systems, and these visitors are now 
translating their information into Chinese 
and Spanish, with a view to its publication 
at home in the form of illustrated booklets. 
Duplicate photographs were requested 
from many libraries. Many requests have 
been made for photographs, slides, and 
even for sections of the exhibit itself, for 
use in campaigns and educational displays 
in various places. It is to be hoped that 
the usefulness of the exhibit can be con- 
tinued after the fair is closed. There are 
many undeveloped opportunities for carry- 
ing on a central collection and traveling 
exhibit of library work. 


Joseru L. WHEELER. 


DISPOSAL OF LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


Tue work at the library exhibit at San 
Francisco shows very conclusively that 
there are many ways for continuing this 
extension activity after the fair is closed. a 
For instance, representatives of the Y. M. 


as much as teaching law or medicine. 

Two other panels at the front of the 
exhibit are given to a display of the work 
of the association itself. Here are a variety 
of booklists, chapters from the “Manual,” 
pamphlets on traveling libraries, etc. One 
must explain continually that the American 
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Library Association does not publish or sell 
books, does not operate a book-loaning 
system, and is not a centralized governing 
body. The most effective way of explain- 


ing it has been to liken it to the National 
Education Association, as an organization 
of workers for their own mutual benefit, 
and for encouraging the establishment and 
improvement of library work everywhere. 


C. A. in China desire to have a portion of h 


the mounted and labeled material for a 
traveling exhibit in several Chinese cities. 
A lady from Alaska is giving her own time 
and money, with assistance from some 
Pacific coast libraries, to establish a small 
traveling library system in southern Alaska. 
The juvenile books on display here are to 
be given for this purpose. The great num- 
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ber of requests for photographs, slides and 
other campaign material, from all parts of 
the country, proves more than ever that a 
collection of such material at the head- 
quarters office would prove most useful. 

Accordingly, unless librarians make spe- 
cial request to the contrary, all the photo- 
graphs, forms, lists, and other small ma- 
terial will be sent to the secretary's office 
for the nucleus of a permanent collection 
and traveling exhibit. The only things 
which will be returned to the libraries are 
such bound publications as those of the 
Peabody Institute, Virginia and Massachu- 
setts state libraries, the Crerar and New- 
berry libraries, the card catalog cases, and 
such other plainly valuable items as would 
repay the cost of shipping them back to 
the owners. Any requests which will mean 
a change from these plans should be sent 
immediately, addressing American Library 
Association Exhibit, Palace of Education, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SHALL FICTION BE ELIMINATED? 


New York newspapers have been giving 
considerable space to the cuts proposed by 
the Board of Estimate in the 1916 budget as 
submitted by the various city departments. 
The trustees of the New York Public Li- 
brary requested $828,540, an increase of 
more than $70,000 over this year’s tax levy 
allowance of $758,059. The principal re- 
quest, for eighteen additional positions, be- 
cause of the increase in circulation, was 
reported adversely by the examiners, and 
The sub-committee accepted their recom- 
mendation. E. H. Anderson, director of the 
New York Public Library, said in an inter- 
view that the library’s service would be 
seriously impaired if the recommendations 
of the sub-committee were adopted. The 
sub-committee has decided to recommend 
an allowance of $736,323 for 1916, $75,117 
less than the amount requested, and $21,726 
less than this year’s allowance. 

In a discussion of the proposed budget 
Robert McIntyre, head of the Bureau of 
Statistics and Investigation of the Finance 
Department, questioned the advisability of 
the continued circulation of fiction, which 
last year formed 53 per cent. of the total. 

“The proposal to do away with the free 
circulation of fiction is one of the many 
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schemes held in reserve as possible means 
of reducing the tax levy,” Mr. McIntyre 
said. “If the levy cannot be sufficiently 
reduced by cutting salaries the committee 
will be compelled to continue searching for 
other ways to save money. It is merely a 
question whether the city is wealthy 
cnough to continue providing the entertain- 
ment which is derived from reading fic- 
tion.” 

Other suggestions for economy were the 
closing of three branch libraries — the 
Cathedral branch in Manhattan, the Albany 
branch in Brooklyn, and the Hollis branch 
in Queens—and the lengthening of the 
hours of employes from the 40-hour 
schedule, established on the recommenda- 
tion of the library's medical officer, to 42 
hours per week. 

What the Public Library thinks of the 
“doing away with fiction” idea—and the 
library doesn’t think much of it—is ex- 
pressed in Branch Library News for No- 
vember. The writer of the article, even 
in this day and age, finds it necessary to 
impress the fact that “fiction” doesn’t mean 
untruth in the ethical sense. 

“To eliminate fiction altogether from the 
Public Library,” says the writer of the 
article, “would be most unwise. Much of 
the best thought of to-day is first presented 
in the form of fiction, and to put a public 
in the position of ignoring or decrying this 
branch of literature would be to misunder- 
stand the library’s purpose. 

“It is a false idea of the library’s purpose 
to think that ‘it exists only to own and cir- 
culate books of fact. A library should not 
consist entirely of books of imagination 
nor altogether of books of fact; it should 
have both. A novel goes forth to the 
world as a ‘made up’ story, about people 
who never existed and events which never 
took place, yet it may represent human 
character more sympathetically, or describe 
manners and customs of a people or a 
period with more force, than any book of 
fact could possibly do. 

“Far from being the class of books which 
the library could best afford to drop, novels 
are among the last which a public library 
should relinquish. And instead of issuing 
‘trashy novels’ to its readers, the New York 
Public Library circulates a surprisingly 
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large proportion of the very best books of 
standard fiction and a careful selection 
from the writings of living novelists.” 

As a proof of the contention that the cir- 
culation of standard fiction is far greater 
than of lesser books hot off the presses, the 
article quotes from a branch library report. 

The branch library in question, for in- 
stance, finds it necessary to own “from 
eleven to seventeen copies of such books as 
‘David Copperfield,’ “The mill on the floss,’ 
‘Vanity Fair,’ and ‘Les Miserables,’ where- 
as not more than five copies were neces- 
sary of any new work of fiction.” The 
same branch reports that it owns twenty- 
four copies of “Ivanhoe,” and from time 
to time it has been necessary for the branch 
library to borrow thirty more copies of 
“Ivanhoe” to meet the demand. 


RUSSIAN LIBRARY CONDITIONS 


An interesting summary of Russian li- 
brary conditions is given in a letter from 
Mme. L. Haffkin-Hamburger, of the Shan- 
iawsky University, Moscow, dated April 
16, 1915. Several paragraphs of general 
interest are quoted below. In addition to 
her duties as secretary of the library courses 
at the university, Mme. Hamburger is en- 
gaged in preparing a list of Russian books 
with English annotations, a manual for the 
use of Russian rural libraries, a book on 
American libraries, and a series of articles 
on American libraries based on her impres- 
sions of her tour of the libraries of the 
northern United States in the summer of 
1914. Of conditions in Russia last spring, 
she says: 

“I have been so extremely busy for the 
last two months that I did not find time 
enough to write a long letter, and I want 
you to know what we are doing, so that a 
few lines would not have been sufficient. 
Surely the war conditions have influenced 
the whole course of life. Everywhere there 
are hospitals—in all public buildings, in 
many schools, in some private houses. One 
floor in our university is now taken for 
that purpose, but the regular curriculum 
is nevertheless being carried out. The only 
difference is that the halls are not sufficient 
in number, and for that reason the lectures 
are given even on Sundays and holidays. 
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The number of students in the academic 
division is nearly the same as in the last 
year. Some courses have less students, 
because many of them (men) have joined 
the colors. But new courses have arisen, 
answering to new needs. There is a great 
social movement for organizing aid, educa- 
tion and recreation for children of soldiers. 
People working in that field need some 
training, and in November, 1914, the Shan- 
iawsky University opened courses for this 
kind of social workers. There were regis- 
tered 640 persons, men and women, and in 
January the same courses were repeated 
with an attendance of nearly 500. The 
length of the course was six weeks in each 
series. 

“As to our library courses, we waited till 
January to see if it was advisable to give 
them this year. But we have resolved to 
do it, though the librarians cannot expect 
funds for their journey from either the 
libraries or the zemstvos, the war requiring 
so much money. On the other hand, not 
only is the cultural work especially neces- 
sary during the war, but events show that 
our library movement has come to a new 
era. You know, of course, that the sale 
of “vodka” is abolished, and in every part 
of Russia institutions for home education 
and sound recreations are or will be opened, 
to give the people a good place to spend 
their leisure time, instead of at the former 
taverns. Amongst the home-education in- 
stitutions, rural libraries play a large part 
in our country. The zemstvos at their 
conferences resolve in most cases to build 
and organize “people’s houses,” that is, 
small “people’s palaces,’ where lectures, 
reading circles, museums and libraries will 
be put under the same roof. We already 
have a good many of these people’s houses 
in cities, some of them real people’s palaces, 
as at Petrograd, Karkow, Kiew, etc., built 
at a large cost, and sometimes in the vil- 
lages also. These give to the library an 
opportunity for co-operation, which other- 
wise would be impeded by the restrictions 
due to unsatisfactory regulations. More- 
over, the new minister of education (his 


_ predecessor, of whom you have heard, died 


in the autumn) has cancelled the circular 
which concerned the semstvos’ libraries, 
and now they are able to look forward to 
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further development. That is a great jov 
for the library workers. 

“We open the courses in ten days. The 
preparatory work of this year was heavier 
than usual. I have formed two model li- 
braries—one rural library and one small 
public one—for the practice work of the 
students. The latter is made to illustrate 
American methods, classified after Dewey 
(we use a scheme somewhat like that of the 
Massachusetts State Library Commission), 
with author marks (I have worked out the 
Cutter author tables for Russian names— 
it is very much modified, because the pho- 
netics of our language are so different), 
dictionary catalog, shelf-lists, etc. I even 
used American labels, and now they are 
nearly out and I cannot get them from Eng- 
land, as I expected—the Library Bureau 
office at London does not carry them. We 
have made some slight modifications of the 
American methods, as required by Russian 
usage, but on the whole it gives more than 
a mere description could do, when we knew 
the American libraries only from afar. The 
story-hours, the reading-clubs, etc., were 
easier to start, and this was done several 
years ago. But the work with open shelves 
and author-marks will be shown in Russia 
for the first time. 

“To the curriculum of this year we have 
added practice work in book selection, bib- 
liography of Russian and modern European 
history, survey of books on co-operation, 
etc. Our Library Museum is much en- 
larged, and the American contributions to 
it are especially noticeable. We have also 
received from one large printing office a 
beautiful collection, “How a book is made.” 
I have brought with me views of Japanese 
libraries, and Mr. Kudalkar has sent to 
me views of some Indian libraries. 

“It seems that we will have this year, as 
usual,.a large library class. The registra- 
tion is not yet closed, and every day we 
receive new applications—we have already 
over a hundred. To-day we got an appli- 
cation from Enisseisk, a very distant city 
in Siberia. But very likely the inter- 


ests of rural libraries will predominate 
this time, as the historical moment requires 
it, and we are ready to meet them. The 
faculty of the courses is enlarged—we are 
fifteen, with two assistants.” 
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SPRINGFIELD’S APPRENTICE 
SYSTEM 

THE present apprentice system of the 
Springfield City Library had its origin in 
stern necessity. In 1898, at the beginning 
of a period of expansion and increased 
activity it was evident that a larger work- 
ing force would be needed, both then and 
in the future, to keep pace with the work. 
In addition to the general work of the li- 
brary, the extra task of recataloging and 
reclassifying the entire collection, was be- 
gun, and has since, we rejoice to say, been 
completed, largely by the regular staff, very 
little outside trained help being temporarily 
employed for this purpose. 

To meet this need, it was clearly beyond 
the financial resources of the library to add 
to the staff a sufficient number of trained 
or experienced workers even at moderate 
salaries; the one alternative was to train 
a number of apprentices who would thus 
naturally become eligible for permanent 
appointment later. A carefully prepared 
circular giving briefly the advantages and 
resources of the library was distributed 
and advertised through the local press, with 
the result that on the day set for the en- 
trance examination, fifteen applicants ap- 
peared, from whom six were accepted, as 
not only passing a satisfactory written ex- 
amination, but as meeting also the more 
difficult test of personality, health, previous 
experience, recommendations, etc, etc. At 
the end of six months’ training, in which, 
under Mr. Dana’s inspiring leadership, the 
whole staff participated as pupils, the entire 
class of six apprentices received appoint- 
ments. 

We did not, of course, foresee that the 
apprentice class would become an annual 
institution, but such is the fact. The term 
of service is still nine months, beginning 
the middle of September and closing the 
middle of June. 

Every apprentice is made to feel from 
the day she enters the class that she is in 
all practical ways a part of the working 
force of the library, and that her service 
is an important and vital element in the 
whole work of the institution. Effort is 
made to inspire professional pride and high 
ideals, and a class spirit is encouraged that 
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often proves helpful to individual members. 
Honest criticism of work is given, and our 
aim is to correct faults, of whatever nature, 
as soon as discovered. The weekly 
schedule includes forty-three hours’ ser- 
vice, as in the case of the regular staff, of 
which time about fifteen hours weekly is 
devoted to study and class work. Each 
pupil is given a month’s instruction and 
practice under the supervision of the as- 
sistant in charge in each of the main de- 
partments of the library. 

The chief advantages of the apprentice 
system with us have been proved to be: 
first, the actual addition in service of sev- 
eral persons to the working force of the 
library through the busiest months of the 
year; second, the reflex benefit upon the 
staff through their work in teaching the 
class—a by-product of the system we may 
call this; third, and most important, the 
provision for an eligible list of available 
candidates for vacancies that may occur in 
the staff. This list is of double value, in 
that it is made up of persons, who not only 
have passed a carefully prepared educa- 
tional test, but who have proved by a year 
of actual experience in our library, what 
is their general working capacity, and to 
what extent they possess special fitness for 
library service. We thus are able to elim- 
inate from the risks that a library always 
takes in making appointments the trouble- 
some one of not having any positive knowl- 
edge of the individual under consideration. 

In the fifteen years since the class was 
inaugurated, the library has _ trained, 
through it, 114 apprentices, 72 of whom 
have received appointments in this library. 
Of these 32 are members of the present 
staff, while the class is also represented to- 
day by its graduates in 26 other libraries 
in New England and adjoining states. 

ALICE SHEPARD. 


FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM 


Once we were chained with chains of steel 
like prisoners of old, 

And some were even iron-barred to make us 
firmer hold; 

The watchdog, honest, upright sat to see 
that none would fail, 
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That each one filled his proper place, not 
wander ‘yond the pale. 

Thus would we stand the livelong day with 
not a thing to do— 

“What use, what use are all of us?” became 
our cry and hue. 


Then dawned a newer, better age, and men 
began to see 

That service is the highest thing when 
giv’n to all, and free. 

So from our niches down we stepped to 
serve the multitude 

Who pleasure, knowledge, solace, joy, or 
other things pursued. 

But not enough, we ’gan to seek a larger 
clientele, 

Soon wandered far and wide in prairie, 
mountain, plain, and dell. 

Where’er an eager soul aspired, there were 
we sure to go, 

For ‘tis our end and aim in life to help 
the high and low. 


And who are we?—perchance you've 
guessed—that once were chained 
secure, 

But now may travel where we list, provided 
we are pure. 

Look ‘bout in any library, and some on 
shelves are found, 

But most of us readers take, as they are 
homeward bound; 

Some gladden hearts of city folks, and 
some the farmer’s home, 

For we spread knowledge, solace, joy 
wherever we may roam. 


—Max Batt. 


“LIBRARY WEEK” OF THE NEW 
YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXTRAORDINARY weather, an unusually 
large attendance, and a rich and varied 
program combined to make the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the New York Library 
Association at Haines Falis, from Sept. 27 
to Oct. 2, one long to be remembered by 
everyone present. Two hundred and twenty- 
one wrote their names in the official regis- 
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ter at Squirrel Inn, and it was estimated 
that between thirty and forty more, who 
were lodged in the surrounding cottages, 
failed to visit the headquarters table. Ten 
ex-presidents of the state association were 
present, and nine ex-presidents of the 
A. L. A., the offices overlapping in the case 
of six individuals. At least sixty mem- 
bers arrived Saturday or Sunday, and in 
groups of from two to twenty-five spent 
the time in advance of the meeting explor- 
ing the countryside. All through the week 
tramping and motor parties were the recre- 
ations of the day, while at night the hos- 
pitable open fires in inn and cottage invited 
to impromptu story-telling and marshmal- 
low roasting those who found no charm in 
the after-meeting dances in the music room 
to the husky strains which emanated from 
“Tin Lizzie.” The inn proved a delightful 
place for sociability, despite the restraint 
imposed by “fixed locations” in the dining 
room; and the supper walk by candle light 
on Sunday evening, when the electric lights 
went suddenly and permanently out of com- 
mission, was the occasion of considerable 
hilarity. 

The general topic for the week was “The 
library’s field of service: past, present and 
future,” and the subject was discussed 
from the point of view of those outside the 
profession as well as those within it. The 
first general session on Monday evening was 
devoted to the past in library service, cov- 
ering the whole twenty-five years of the 
New York Library Association. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At the opening of the meeting the libra- 
rians were cordially welcomed to Squirrel 
Inn and Twilight Park by Dr. Micklebor- 
ough, the president of the Twilight Park 
Association. Following him, Miss Under- 
hill, the president of the Library Associa- 
tion, introduced Mr. Eastman, of Albany, 
who read what he called the “confessions 
of a secretary,” a very interesting historical 
sketch of the early days of the association. 
The association was organized on Friday, 
July 11, 1890, at a meeting in the State 
Library at Albany. Forty-three people 
were present, including four of the state 
regents, twenty women, and several pro- 
fessors. Melvil Dewey was the secretary 
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and the moving spirit in the enterprise. 
George William Curtis, chancellor of the 
State University, was chairman of the meet- 
ing, though avowedly opposed to the plan. 
Mr. Dewey was made president, and held 
the office for three years. In spite of the 
enthusiasm of a few members of the asso- 
ciation, the annual meetings were sparsely 
attended until 1900, when, under Dr. Can- 
field as president, the plan of holding “li- 
brary week” at Lake Placid was instituted. 
Since then attendance and interest have 
grown steadily each year. The establish- 
ment of library institutes in different parts 
of the state under the auspices of the state 
association, has been a great boon to the 
little libraries whose librarians, needing help 
the most, are least able to afford the ex- 
pense of attending big state meetings. Mr. 
Eastman paid tribute to Mr. Dewey as the 
originator and motive power in the estab- 
lishment of the A. L. A., the Liprary 
JOURNAL, the Library Bureau, New York 
Library Club, the state Library School, and 
the Library Association. He also spoke 
with enthusiasm of Adolph L. Peck, one 
of the promoters of the club and at one 
time president; and of Dr. James H. Can- 
field, the “eloquent apostle of the gospel of 
books.” 

Following Mr. Eastman, Mr. Bowker 
gave some interesting reminiscences of peo- 
ple and events of the early days. What was 
done in those first days, like “the pebble 
thrown into water and rippling far afield,” 
has passed across the Atlantic to England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Scandinavia, 
and across the Pacific to Japan. Mr. Bow- 
ker described that 1853 meeting in New 
York City, when Professor Jewett proposed 
his union catalog, derisively dubbed by Dr. 
Poole the “mud catalog,” and when with 
prophetic vision resolutions recommending 
a national library and a permanent associa- 
tion were adopted. It was not till 1876, 
however, that the next move was made 
toward better organization of the library 
world. In that year the Bureau of Educa- 
tion brought out its remarkable catalog of 
the libraries in the country, and in connec- 
tion with this the Cutter rules were pub- 
lished; and Melvil Dewey, just graduated 
from Amherst, issued the first edition of 
his decimal classification. Frederick Ley- 
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poldt, a born bibliographer, had developed 
a library column in the Publishers’ Weekly, 
and in September the first issue of the 
Lrprary JOURNAL was published from the 
same office, with Mr. Dewey as managing 
editor and Mr. Bowker as general editor. 
These three men were anxious to see the 
establishment of a permanent library asso- 
ciation, and sent out the preliminary circu- 
lars which resulted in the appointment of 
a committee of three (Justin Winsor, C. A. 
Cutter, and William F. Poole) to call the 
conference together in Philadelphia, a meet- 
ing resulting in the organization of the 
American Library Association. Mr. Bow- 
ker closed his remarks with sketches of 
these three men, whom he called the “great 
trio” of the early days of the A. L. A. 

Dr. Hill followed with a tribute to 
William T. Peoples, librarian of the Mer- 
cantile Library of New York City, the 
second president of the state association, 
and for many years one of the associaticn’s 
most faithful workers. For the last two 
years he has been ill with cataracts on his 
eyes, and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted that the association send him their 
greetings, with sympathy for his present 
trouble and hope for his speedy recovery. 

Dr. Bostwick then called attention to the 
work accomplished toward consolidation of 
libraries in New York City by Bird S. Coler 
when city comptroller. He saw from the 
administrative standpoint how unbusiness- 
like was the existing arrangement whereby 
the city was giving money to many small 
institutions of which many failed to issue 
any sort of report. He impressed his views 
on the board of apportionment, and it an- 
nounced that thereafter money would be 
awarded to one central authority in each 
borough. The small libraries of Brooklyn 
were the first to yield and to consolidate 
with the Brooklyn Public Library. Next 
year New York followed suit, and then the 
borough of Queens. Several years later, 
when an opinion of the change was sought, 
it was unanimously agreed that the policy 
was justified. The offer of Carnegie build- 
ings was a strong argument for consolida- 
tion, but the board’s decision antedated it. 

Miss Underhill read letters from several 
of the early members of the association 
who were unable to be present, and lantern 
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slides of well-known members of the pro- 
fession, from the collections of the Albany 
State Library and of Mr. Faxon, were 
shown by Mr. Faxon and Mr. Walter. The 
evening’s program closed with the telling 
of two stories by Miss Marie Shedlock, the 
English story-teller, who was the associa- 
tion’s only guest from overseas this year. 


TUESDAY'S SESSIONS 


The morning session Tuesday opened 
with the secretary's brief report, fol- 
lowed by the reports of standing com- 
mittees. The committee on libraries in 
penal and other institutions reported, 
through Mr. Wyer, its chairman, that 
the committee had been working at 
Albany, so far unsuccessfully, to secure 
the appointment of a prison library in- 
spector. A second attempt to secure his 
appointment will be made this winter. One 
thing accomplished has been the passage of 
a regulation providing that every list of 
books submitted for purchase to the super- 
intendent of prisons, for use in any state 
institution, shall be turned over to the 
State Library for approval. Only those 
books so approved will be bought, ensur- 
ing the purchase of good books at proper 
prices. Of the lists of books suited to 
prison libraries which the committee has 
been preparing, the fiction list of about a 
thousand titles is completed, and the classed 
lists will come next. All prison workers in 
the country have been consulted in their 
preparation, and the institutions of the 
state will be circularized to determine how 
many copies are needed in each. There 
has been no effort to designate a first choice 
for purchase. Many books of juvenile 
type, suited to unformed minds, have been 
included. 

Mr. Eastman, reporting on library legis- 
lation, said that the legislatures of forty 
states had been in session. Fifty-seven 
bills on library matters, exclusive of appro- 
priation bills, had been offered in twenty- 
seven states, and thirty of these had been 
enacted into laws. He noted the more im- 
portant bills passed in the different states, 
and also the more conspicuous failures. He 
then made two recommendations which 
were approved by the meeting. The first 
recommended an amendment in the state 
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education law exempting from a second li- 
brary tax property already taxed for li- 
brary purposes—a provision made neces- 
sary by the movement for county libraries 
in localities where the county-seat and 
other larger towns already have public li- 
braries. The second suggestion was for 
the appointment of a committee of three to 
investigate the application of the merit 
system as applied to library service and civil 
service, the committee to report at the next 
annual meeting. The rest of the morning 
was given to a consideration of “The 
present in library service” as presented by 
Dr. Bostwick in “Some tendencies of 
American thought” and by Mr. Legler in a 
paper entitled “Next steps.” Both of these 
papers are printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Tuesday afternoon Miss Anna R. Phelps, 
one of the state organizers and chairman 
of the rural communities committee, con- 
ducted a group meeting devoted to rural 
libraries. An exhibit for workers in rural 
and other small libraries had been prepared 
showing inexpensive methods and forms, 
and this exhibit was explained and dis- 
cussed, while many of those present con- 
tributed to the general discussion from 
their experiences. 

In the evening a joint meeting with the 
Special Libraries Association, also meet- 
ing at Squirrel Inn, was held. The first 
speaker was Frederick W. Roman of Syra- 
cuse University, who talked on “The econ- 
omy of the book” and what he believed the 
library should be. He said the library had 
passed from the first stage, when it was an 
institution for the pleasure of a few in- 
dividuals of education, to a second stage, 
of which materialism is the keynote, and 
in which an increasing effort is being made 
to get the workers to use the libraries for 
help along practical lines. For the third 
stage, which we have now reached, the li- 
brary must take a larger view and en- 
deavor to teach the common people to use 
for their improvement the leisure time 
secured by shorter working hours. 

Mr. W. P. Cutter, librarian for the 
United Engineering Societies Library, fol- 
lowed with a paper on “The library’s field 
of service to the technical public.” The 
technical library relates always to some 
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specific subject or line of work, and the 
librarian must gather the available material 
together, arrange, classify, and catalog it, 
and be ready to impart information to all 
inquirers. It was this third division, ser- 
vice to the library’s clients, that Mr. Cut- 
ter discussed, both that pertormed at the 
library desk and that given in response to 
requests sent in by mail from all parts of 
the world. His library receives a thousand 
technical periodicals, and an index of the 
principal articles is kept up for the use of 
the readers. A meeting was held in the li- 
brary last May to discuss the preparation 
of a more adequate scheme of classification 
for technical literature, and a committee 
appointed to draw up suggestions. A re- 
search bureau has recently been established 
in connection with the library, which it is 
hoped will become self-supporting and able 
to employ a corps of specialists. 

A short paper on “The man and the 
book” by Richard H. Johnston, the retiring 
president of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, was read in his absence by William 
Harper Davis, newly appointed librarian 
of the Public Service Corporation of 
Newark. Mr. Johnston said that the lim- 
itations of endowment and equipment in a 
library should be acknowledged and the 
ordinary public library should leave to 
special libraries the collecting of the min- 
utie of technical literature, confining it- 
self to a general collection and an indica- 
tion of sources of fuller information. The 
public library should, however, make a 
point of collecting all local history material 
possible, however small the institution. The 
special library should have no hesitancy in 
arranging its material with partiality, and 
the special librarian should expect to col- 
lect and digest information, as the public 
librarian cannot do, for the business man 
who has neither time nor inclination to go 
to the library and dig up his own informa- 
tion from a pile of books and reports. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 


Wednesday morning was given over to 
group meetings for the informal discus- 
sion of problems of administration, chil- 
dren’s work, cataloging and classification, 
statistics, book selection, book ordering, and 
other subjects of special interest. In the 
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afternoon “the library’s opportunity as 
seen by the educator and journalist” was 
presented by Dr. Charles A. Richmond, 
president of Union College, and Dr. Ed- 
win E. Slosson, literary editor of The In- 
dependent, whose address is printed else- 
where in this issue. Dr. Richmond said 
the test of any institution is its ability to 
add to a nation’s wealth, and by this test 
both college and library are successful. 
Neither is a money-making institution but 
both are producers of the sort of wealth 
that can be taken from man only by the 
loss of life or reason. It is the educated 
men who build nations and are the leaders 
in the higher intellectual and spiritual life. 
He paid glowing tribute to the devotion of 
the Scotch to education, and declared the 
greatest service of John Knox to the world 
was the result of his influence on schools 
and education. Schools, colleges, and li- 
braries are all storing up riches of knowl- 
edge, and whatever the other assets of a 
nation may be, they are among the greatest. 

In the evening Miss Marie Shedlock, the 
English story-teller and “fairy godmother” 
of the N. Y. L. A., charmed her audience 
with her delightful rendering of the old 
fairy tales. She was assisted by Mrs. Price 
of Philadelphia, who sang one of Eugene 
Field’s lullabies; by Dr. Richmond, who 
aroused great enthusiasm by his rendering 
of a number of old English ballads; by Mr. 
Stevens and Miss Cooper of Brooklyn, who 
had some original “stunts”; and by Mr. 
Wyer, who read a couple of Drummond’s 
habitant poems. Taken all together the 
evening was one of the pleasantest of the 
week. The next afternoon Miss Shedlock 
and Dr. Richmond gave a private reading 
and recital in the music room for the 
benefit of the colored employes of the Inn 
—a courtesy that was fully appreciated by 
their guests of the day. 


THE MEETINGS ON THURSDAY 

“The library in relation to the arts and 
to cultural organizations” was the topic for 
the general session, Thursday morning, over 
which Mr. Henry W. Kent of the Metro- 
politan Art Museum presided. Mr. George 
H. Sherwood was the first speaker, and 
after speaking on the relations that should 
exist between museums of natural history 
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and libraries, he described in some detail 
the work which the Natural History 
Museum in New York City inaugurated in 
1907, in connection with the children’s de- 
partments of the libraries. Since then six 
special library collections have been pre- 
pared, on sea shore life, Eskimos, Indians 
of the plains, Indians of the Southwest, 
New England birds and their nests, and 
spring time. He believes the hit-or-miss 
collection has little value, and each ex- 
hibit should be arranged around one cen- 
tral unit. In the coming year it is planned 
to expand these special loan collections. 
So far this work has been confined to the 
children in New York city, but it could 
easily be extended to adults, with collec- 
tions on gardening, injurious insects, pub- 
lic health, ete. 

Mr. Sherwood was followed by Mrs. 
George W. Stevens of Toledo, who has 
been associated with her husband in his 
work of building up the Toledo Museum of 
Art. She described the founding and 
growth of the museum, which has a free 
reference library and which gives illus- 
trated lectures in the schools as well as in 
the museum; has conducted a “city beauti- 
ful” campaign and gardening contests, and 
offered prizes for the best bird houses made 
by boys. It has “observation parties” on 
Saturdays, a collectors’ league for boys, 
amateur photographers’ club, free Sunday 
concerts, and has just installed a motion 
picture machine. Once a month a special 
exhibit is prepared, and in connection with 
it the librarian writes a descriptive article 
for one of the Sunday papers. 

Miss Margaret E. Sawtelle of the 
Worcester Art Museum gave some general 
suggestions on museum instruction, and de- 
scribed in considerable detail the practice 
of the Worcester Museum which provides 
lectures and docent service for both adults 
and children in the museum, besides doing 
work with the schools. The weekly museum 
talks with children are suplemented by 
drawing lessons leading to an appreciation 
of compusition; by fitting together picture 
puzzles made by cutting on the leading 
lines of the picture, thus illustrating its 
construction; and by writing stories about 
the pictures studied. 

The last speaker of the morning was Mr. 
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John Quincy Adams, secretary of the New 
York City art commission, who talked on 
“Art in towns.” He maintained that art is 
not a thing, an object, but a method of do- 
ing things and may be applied with equal 
appropriateness to a teaspoon or a cathe- 
dral, a printed page or a mural decoration. 
Eighteen years ago New York and Boston 
made the first move to stem the tide of 
ugliness by establishing art commissions. 
Now there are some twenty-five commis- 
sions, and Mr. Adams defended vigorously 
their right to pass on everything built on 
city property, from public buildings to lamp 
posts and pier sheds, believing that the sub- 
conscious influence of our environment is 
greater than that of the books we read. 

In the evening Irving Bacheller gave a 
humorous reading from his own works on 
“The school of the home,” which provoked 
much laughter from his audience. He was 
followed by Bliss Carman, who read a pa- 
per on “Poetry and the spoken word.” 
Since poetry must be heard to be appreci- 
ated, he suggested that itinerant readers 
might be employed under the control of 
state or city or university extension depart- 
ments, to disseminate a fuller appreciation 
of poetry. The public library might well 
be the center for such work; and the read- 
ers could supplement the work of the li- 
brarians with regular courses. A _ few 
readers working systematically could cover 
a large territory. Mr. Carman closed by 
reading two of his own poems, “The gate- 
way to the mountains,” descriptive of the 
Kaaterskill Clove, and “The yellow leaf.” 
He was followed by Mrs. Mary Perry 
King, who gave an interpretative reading 
of poetry. 


FRIDAY’S PROGRAM 


Friday afternoon was devoted to school 
library work. The first paper was by Mr. 
Charles A. Schumacher of the Oneonta 
Normal School on “The lure of the book.” 
The tendency today, according to Mr. Schu- 
macher, is to “teach the book too bookish- 
ly.” The text is cumbered with notes, 
masterpieces are used as exercises, and 
the result is that the method is killing in- 
terest in the classics. He recommends find- 
ing the man behind the book, believing that 
a chronological study of an author and his 
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works is best. A study of the increase of 
power and its reflection in the printed works 
is an education in itself. 

“What may the library do for the 
school?” was the subject of the paper read 
by Mr. Wiilis H. Kerr of the Kansas State 
Normal School at Emporia. The library 
must be a part of the school. It must help 
the school do its work. It must lend itself 
as a tool to be used in the following up of 
problems. The library must take its place 
as an organized personal factor in stirring 
natural interests and in meeting real prob- 
lems. It must inspire confidence in teacher 
and supervisor and pupil, and lastly, it must 
never try to give the final word, but en- 
courage the seeker after knowledge to 
carry his pursuit farther and farther. 

The afternoon closed with Miss Mary E. 
Hall’s enthusiastic exposition of ways of 
interesting high school students in good 
reading. Miss Hall spoke out of her own 
successful experience when she urged the 
purchase of the best illustrated editions of 
the classics for browsing purposes, with 
cheaper and more utilitarian editions for 
the hard wear of circulation. The school 
librarian should familiarize herself with 
the school curriculum and get out books 
and pictures when the study of a new sub- 
ject begins. Such collateral material should 
be placed in the study room for easy ex- 
amination. Club work should be encour- 
aged, classes in session should be visited 
to get new points of contact with indi- 
viduals, and symposiums on books should 
be conducted in classes. The librarian 
needs to know the books, to read the books 
on recommended lists. Picture bulletins 
over certain book shelves will stimulate in- 
terest in the books beneath, and a personal 
word will often lead to an interest in the 
best things in the best magazines. The 
school library has a great advantage over 
the public library in that it can shut out the 
mediocre book absolutely and need have 
no influence to distract the readers from 
the best in literature. 

A short discussion followed Miss Hall's 
talk, and a motion was made and passed 
that a committee of five, on libraries and 
schools, be appointed to promote a plan of 
co-operation between public libraries and 
the state education department. 
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Announcement was made that the State 
Teachers’ Association would meet in 
Rochester the first three days of Thanks- 
giving week, and that the library section 
would probably hold a special session on 
Tuesday, to which all interested were cor- 
dially invited. 

Friday evening’s session was devoted to 
“the library of the future.” Mr. John Cot- 
ton Dana propounded the question “What 
next?” The present war in Europe shows 
us still uncivilized, and with all their books 
the librarians have been unable to prevent 
the breakdown of civilization. Libraries 
have simply been an important by-product 
of a certain stage of development of the 
world, but as théy have not succeeded in 
preserving civilization, they may be ad- 
judged a failure. What next? Without 
answering his question, Mr. Dana pro- 
ceeded to what he called his fault finding, 
and repeated his opinion, first stated in a 
letter to the A. L.A. Council at its 1913- 
14 midwinter meeting, that librarians should 
become more eye-minded, and less ear- 
minded. “If librarians can read to profit 
why come to listen to something better said 
before—if worth saying at all?” There are 
too many library meetings at present. 
Their number should be lessened, and to 
those remaining the librarians should bring 
carefully prepared statements of the work 
of the preceding year, which information 
might be collected and presented to the 
world. Librarians should read more, and 
with a flood of print now pouring from the 
presses, they should determine what part 
of it is essential to the library and what 
disposal should be made of the remainder. 

Dr. John H. Finley, the commissioner of 
education for New York state, was the 
last speaker, on “The library of the future 
as an educational institution.” As the test 
of any educational system lies in the gen- 
eral intelligence and ideals of the adult 
citizenry it develops, and as the schools can 
do so little for many, it rests with the li- 
brary to be a first-aid station for every 
emergency. Most educators to-day think 
the library is not organized for real effi- 
ciency, that it does not develop interest 
and does not socialize sufficiently. The 
greatest problem of to-day is how to help 
men and women to make better use of their 
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leisure, and the lines of association of in- 
terest should not be allowed to drop. The 
need for the state department of educa- 
tion lies in the unequal provision for edu- 
cation in different localities, and its object 
is to promote the further equalization of 
opportunity throughout the state. Do the 
libraries of the state see themselves as a 
part of this state system? Should the state 
library differ more from a public library 
than the state board of education from a 
city board? An attempt must be made to 
establish real co-ordination of the educa- 
tional institutions of the state, and so en- 
rich and equalize education throughout its 
domain. 


SATURDAY’S BUSINESS MEETING 


Saturday morning a short business meet- 
ing was held. The report of the treasurer 
was read and approved, and the committee 
presented resolutions of thanks to the 
speakers and management, which were ap- 
proved. Mr. Eastman, chairman of the 
nominating committee, then presented the 
following, who were duly elected officers 
for the coming year: President, F. K. Wal- 
ter, of the Albany Library School; vice- 
president, Edward F. Stevens, of Pratt 
Institute Library School; secretary, Miss 
Isabella K. Rhodes, Albany Library School ; 
treasurer, William B. Gamble, New York 
Public Library. 

In resigning the gavel, Miss Underhill 
took occasion to make a few suggestions as 
to what the association can do to give new 
life to the library situation. Her sugges- 
tions included more active co-operation 
with other educational associations; an in- 
creased membership, thus providing more 
money with which to help the individual 
libraries; and better publicity work in 
papers and magazines. 

After Mr. Walter had taken the gavel, 
the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, providing for life membership of in- 
dividuals and institutions, was voted on and 
carried. It was also voted that Dr. Finley 
be made an honorary member of the asso- 
ciation if such action was not contrary to 
the constitution, concerning which no one 
seemed to be informed. With the read- 
ing of Ada Stewart Shelton’s poem on the 
charms of Squirrel Inn and Twilight Park, 
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called “Down below and up here,” the 
meeting adjourned. 


EXHIBITS 


Besides the exhibit showing the work 
and inexpensive equipment of small and 
rural libraries, the State Library had on 
display the “250 best books of 1914,” as 
selected for their annual list, and a part 
of the Bureau of Education exhibit on the 
work of school libraries was put up in the 
halls of Santa Cruz Inn, which was used 
as an overflow house for those unable to 
find accommodations in Squirrel Inn. 

F. A. H. 


American Library Association 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 

A meeting was held at Squirrel Inn, Haines 
Falls, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1915. Those present 
were: President Plummer and Messrs. Brown, 
Hadley, Putnam, Craver and Dudgeon. Min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read, and 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick was appointed to the 
Executive Board to fill the unexpired term 
(to 1917) of Miss Plummer as non-official 
member. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick and Mr. M. 
S. Dudgeon were appointed to the Publishing 
Board for a term of three years each. 

Standing committees for 1915-16 were ap- 
pointed as follows: 


Finance 

H. W. Carnegie Pushers. Pa. 

Cc. W. Andrews, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

F. O. Poole, Association of the Bar Library, New 
York City.” 


Pablic Documents: 

G. S. Godard, State Library, Hartford, Conn. 

A. J. Small ‘State Library, Des Moines, Ia. 

—. A. Countryman, Public Library, Minneapolis, 


M. Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 

T. M. Owen, Department of archives and history, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

S. H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand Rapids _ 

Adelaide R. Hasse, Public Library, New fork C 

Cc. F. D. Belden, State Library, Boston, A 

L. J. Burpee, Ottawa, Canada. 


Co-operation with the N. E. A.: 
Ww Kerr _manens State Normal School Library, 

Mary E. Hall, “Girls? High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marie A. Newberry, Public Library, New York City. 
Irene Warren, School of Education, University of 

Chicago, Chica 
Harriet A. Wood I Library Association, Portland, Ore. 
E. A. Bandy, Ontario Library Association, Toronto, 


Library 
Core, F. Bowerman, Public Library, Washington, 


Edith Tobitt, Public es Omaha, Neb. 
=e Thompson, Public Library, Washington, 


Training: 
A. S. oot, Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, O. 
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E. care H. W. Wilson Co., White 
N 
Alice S. T a. Western Reserve University Library 
School, Wes 
Dawson Johnston, Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
) L. Bailey, Wilmington Inst. Free Library, Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Chalmers Hadley, 
Charlotte Temp eton, Nebraska 
mission, Lincoln. 
George 6. Carpenter, Trustee Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


International Relations: 
Putnam, Library of Congress, Washington, 


c Richardson, Princeton University Library, 
2 
niversity of Michigan Library, 


Public Denver, 
ublic rary om- 


Wiltard, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

k. R. Bowker, LIBRARY jJournat, New York City. 
Andrew Keogh, Yale University Library, New a 
George H. ” Locke, Public Library, Toronto, Ca 


Book-buying: 

ll Public Library, Brooklyn. 

C. B. Roden, Public Library, —— 

Anna G. Hubbard, Public Livrary, oO. 
w. i i nd 


O. Carson, Public Library, on, 
Bookbinding: 
A. L. Bailey, Wilmington Inst. Free Library, Wil- 
mington, 


el. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Public Library, Los Angles, Cal. 
Gertrude Stiles, Public Library, Clevelan 


Federal and State Relations: 

Steiner, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Montgomery, State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ES é Brown, State Library. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gosree, F. Bowerman, Public Library, Washington, 


C. F. D. Belden, State Library, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas M. Owen, Dept. of archives and history, 
ontgomery, Ala. 
W._P. Cotter, Library of Engineering Societies, New 
York City. 
F. W. Faxon, Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. 
C. H. Brown, Public Library, Brooklyn. 
J. F. Phelan, Public Library, Chicago. 
Co-ordination : 
C. H. Gould, McGill University Library, Montreal. 
Wyer, New_York State Library, Albany. 
N. D. C. Hodges, Public Library, Cincinnati, O. 
Lane, University Library, Cambridge, 


Hester Putnam, Library of Congress, Washington, 


Henry E. Legler, Public Library, Chicago 

Le hwab, Yale University New Haven, 
on 

Alice Beateve, Wells College Library, Aurora, N. Y, 

Work with the Blind: 

Mrs. Gertrude T. Rider, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, 

Lucille A. Goldthwaite, New York Public Library. 

Laura M. Sawyer, Perkins Institution, Watertown, 


Mrs. Emma N. Delfino, Free Libra Philadelphia. 

Julia A. Robinson, Iowa Library Ccnteien 
Moines. 

Ethel R. Sawyer, Library Association, Portland, Ore. 


fresrem: 

Mary W. Plummer, New York Public Library School, 
New York mag" 

George B. Utley . Executive Office, Chicago. 

Walter L. rowan, Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 


It was voted that $355 remaining in the con- 
tingency fund, budget of present year, or such 
portion of it as should be found necessary, 
be appropriated for the use of the Committee 
on A. L. A. exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 
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Voted, that the unexpended balance in con- 
ference fund, $58.68, be transferred to Bulletin 
fund. 

Report of Mr. W. H. Kerr, chairman of the 
A. L. A. publicity committee on publicity work 
in connection with the conference of 1915 was 
read in part and accepted. The report here 
follows: 

REPORT ON PUBLICITY 

“The duty of the committee was understood 
to be to obtain all possible newspaper and 
magazine publicity for the Berkeley confer- 
ence and its addresses. 

1. Preparation and Advance Notices 

“Announcements: On March 13, a letter 
asking publication of the conference date and 
place was sent to the editors of American 
City, American Historical Review, Dial, Edu- 
cation, Independent, Journal of Education, 
Nation, National Municipal Review, Review 
of Reviews, School and Society, Survey. 
Seven of these used the material. 

“Collection of Material: On March 31, a 
letter was addressed to each of the sections 
and affiliated organizations of the A. L. A,, 
asking for advance information as to pro- 
gram and speakers, and particularly asking, 
‘For your section, what is the most important 
thing this committee could place before the 
general newspaper and magazine public of the 
country?’ The response to this request was 
slow and generally meagre; the committee 
feels that the obtaining of material sufficiently 
in advance is one of the problems in this 
work. 

“Meanwhile, through the energetic work of 
Mr. Utley, copies of several papers of the 
general program were in our hands, together 
with several photographs, so that nine days 
before the opening of the conference we were 
able to send several important addresses and 
photographs to the Associated Press at Kan- 
sas City and the Exposition Press Bureau at 
San Francisco, both of which had offered to 
co-operate. 

“Special Articles in Magazines: On May 17, 
letters were addressed to the editors of 
American City, Chicago Tribune, Christian 
Science Monitor, Dial, Independent, Journal 
of Education, Kansas City Star, Nation, 
School and Society, Survey, offering to fur- 
nish special articles prepared by librarians in 
attendance. Only one editor (Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor) failed to answer. Three 
(Independent, Journal of Education, Kansas 
City Star) expressed inability to use such 
special articles. The other six (American 
City, Chicago Tribune, Dial, Nation, School 
and Society, Survey) invited articles or re- 
ports. At the close of the conference, five 
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of these were furnished, three were pub- 
lished (Dial, Nation, Survey), and one 
(American City) resulted in a promise of a 
special article on the civics room. For these 
articles the co-operation of Messrs, Bostwick, 
Bowerman, Rush, Wright, and Wyer is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


2. Work at Berkeley 


“Headquarters: The chairman of the com- 
mittee arrived in Berkeley on June 1, and 
immediately arranged publicity headquarters 
near the general headquarters in the Uni- 
versity Library. The cordial and effective 
assistance of Mr. Leupp, of his secretary, Miss 
Roberts, and of other members of the library 
staff, is gratefully acknowledged. Numerous 
papers, lists of officers, committee reports, 
and news summaries were copied by the 
library typists. 

“Contract with Ricker News Syndicate: A 
visit to the Exposition News Bureau revealed 
the information that because of curtailment 
of its funds it would be unable to give us the 
active assistance promised. Arrangements 
were therefore made with the Ricker News 
Syndicate, at San Francisco, to send a special 
writer each day to co-operate with the com- 
mittee. We gathered advance material and 
guided the interpretation as far as possible; 
the Ricker Syndicate writers furnished tele- 
phone and written reports to the Associated 
Press and the local newspapers, writing new 
‘leads’ for each newspaper. In the main, this 
service was accurate and prompt. The cost 
was fifty dollars. 

“Newspaper Representatives; Special repre- 
sentatives of San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Berkeley newspapers were almost constantly 
present. Your committee furnished copies 
of papers, abstracts, lists of officers and com- 
mittees, reports, photographs; and answered 
questions. In particular, we acknowledge 
the interested co-operation of Mr. A. B. 
Schuster, representing the San Franciscc 
Chronicle and Oakland Tribune, and Miss 
Andrews, of the Berkeley Gazette. 

“Associated Press: Reports were made to 
the Associated Press, San Francisco office, 
twice daily by telephone and once in writing. 
We were fortunate in having to deal with a 
well-informed and interested man, Mr. John 
Evans, in charge of the ‘A. P.’ news gather- 
ing. 

“Other Service: In response to telegraphic 
request, copies of all papers, reports, lists of 
officers elected, etc., in our possession, were 
mailed from day to day to Mr, E, L. Pearson, 
special writer for the Boston Transcript. 
Copies of papers, etc. were furnished the 
editors of Liprary yourNAL and Public Libra- 
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ries on request, with the understanding that 
the consent of the writers would be obtained 
before publication. 

“Acknowledgements: Thanks are due the 
following persons for special assistance in 
collecting material during the conference: 
Mr. Chas. E. Rush, Mr. Joseph T. Wheeler, 
Miss Sula Wagner, Miss Julia Robinson, and 
Miss Effie Power. 

3. Results 

“Local Papers: In the papers of the three 
bay cities (San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley), 
from May 31 to June 10, the amount of space 
devoted to report of the conference was a 
little more than thirty-six (36) columns. In 
the main, this material was accurate and com- 
prehensive. There was but one article that 
might be called ‘sensational.’ 

“Associated Press: Mr. Evans, of the As- 
sociated Press, at San Francisco, stated to 
your committee that he had ‘put on the wire’ 
an average of six hundred (600) words per 
day of our material, and he displayed the 
copy as evidence. One of the editors of the 
Omaha World-Herald said to the committee, 
‘You got lots of stuff over the wire—more 
than we could use.’ However, the amount 
of material published in the newspapers of 
the country was disappointing. So far as 
known, a total of 20 articles appeared. 

“Magazines: We have already referred to 
the three special reports published by the 
Dial, Nation, and Survey. Correspondence is 
still being conducted with the American 
Association for International Conciliation, 
regarding the use of Mr. Bowerman’s paper. 


4. Cost 


“The total cost for the work in connection 
with the Berkeley conference was $197.85. 


5. Suggestions for the Future 


“3. Organize the work so that we shall do 
it all ourselves, except stenographic help. 

“2. Divide the work, at conference time, 
under the direction of chairman of the com- 
mittee, into at least three parts, with a man 
in charge of each: 

“(a) Special articles and summarizing re- 
ports, such as this year’s reports in the Dial, 
Nation, and Survey. Summarizing articles 
to be sent to the home papers of conference 
members, with local ‘leads.’ 

“(b) Advance abstracts to be insisted upon 
and to be sent, with local ‘leads,’ to the states 
interested in a given speaker or topic. For 
example, when Miss Downey speaks on ex- 
tension work in Utah, send abstracts to Utah 
papers in advance, with release on the day of 
her appearance on program. 

“(c) The same preparation and material 
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for local newspapers and Associated Press, 
as this year at Berkeley. 

“3. The committee to be active throughout 
the year for which it is appointed (preferably 
from about September to September). Twe 
lines of work might be conducted: 

“(a) Preparation and distribution to news- 
papers and magazines of a news bulletin, 
similar to the accompanying samples from the 
American Civic Association and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. A sheet of the Minnesota 
size can be printed for $9 for 500 copies, and 
second-class mailing privileges could be ob- 
tained. From four to six issues per year 
would serve. 

“(b) Collection and placing of special ‘li- 
brary’ articles in periodicals. The commit- 
tee might serve as a year-round clearing house 
for papers and addresses and ideas from the 
various state and sectional meetings and from 
individuals. 


6. Publicity Through Advertising and 
Printed Matter 


“The foregoing takes no account of the 
valuable possibilities in co-operative publica- 
tion of posters, lists, envelope enclosures, 
street-car advertisement cards, and other 
printed matter. Neither does it consider the 
interesting possibilities of an advisory pub- 
licity bureau for American libraries. It is 
suggested by the present committee that the 
proposal of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association might be tried out by the A. L. A, 
Publicity Committee, assigning this work to 
a special member of the committee. The 
present committee believes that a permanent 
publicity officer of the American Library As- 
sociation, working along the lines suggested 
above, would more than earn his salary, almost 
from the start, in enlarged incomes for local 
libraries, in increased membership in the 
A. L. A,, and in the savings accruing from 
co-operative printing.” 

A communication having been received from 
Dr. Frank P. Hill, chairman of the Committee 
on A. L. A. exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, raising the question as to the ultimate 
disposition of the exhibit, it was voted that 
the committee be requested to consider the 
matter and submit definite suggestions which 
may be acted upon by the Board. 

The request from the Catalog section, re- 
ferred to the Executive Board by the Council, 
for the appointment of an advisory committee 
on Decimal Classification expansions, wag 
after consideration laid on the table. 

A report of progress was read from Mr. A. 
G. S. Josephson, chairman of the committee 
on method and cost of cataloging. 
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The remainder of the time was given over 
to a consideration of the place of conference 
for 1916. Saratoga Springs; Mt. Kineo Hotel 
on Moosehead Lake, Maine; Asbury Park; 
and Mackinac Island, Mich., were among the 
places discussed. No decision was reached. 
The secretary was requested to secure further 
information regarding these and such other 
places as seem desirable and lay this before the 
Board by correspondence. 

Georce B, Utiey, Secretary. 


Library Organizations 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the Special 
Libraries Association, recently held at Haines 
Falls, New York, proved to be one of the most 
interesting meetings held by the association, 
due, undoubtedly, to the particular charm of 
the place and locality in which the meeting 
was held. While a relatively small number 
was in attendance, considerable business of 
importance was transacted, the annual election 
was held and several papers of general interest 
were read. 

The first session was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, Sept 28, and the business matters to be 
brought before the conference were disposed 
of at this session. 

The clippings committee, which has been 
at work upon the best methods of obtaining, 
handling and disposing of clipped information, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Jesse Cunning- 
ham, of Rolla, Missouri, rendered a progress 
report. 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary of 
the National Municipal League, who has been 
chairman of the committee on the establish- 
ment of a national center for municipal in- 
formation, furnished a report, which was pre- 
sented to the convention through Mr. G. W. 
Lee, of Boston. The report met with the 
hearty approval of the association, and it 
is believed, as a result of the agitation of this 
project, something definite will be ultimately 
accomplished. 

Two new amendments to the constitution 
were recommended to be published in Special 
Libraries, the official organ of the association, 
at a later date—the first, that “the retiring 
president of the association shall become auto- 
matically the sixth member of the executive 
board to hold office for the term of one year ;” 
the second, that “the office of assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer shall be and hereby is created. 
The incumbent shall hold office for one year, 
or until his successor shall have been elected.” 
These will be voted upon at the next meeting. 
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The secretary announced the completion of 
the manuscript of an index to the first five 
volumes of Special Libraries. This has been 
placed in the hands of the editor and it is 
hoped means will be found at an early date of 
bringing it out in print. 

An interesting report was presented by 
Mr. W. P. Cutter, librarian of the United 
Engineering Societies, New York, for the 
committee on technical indexing, emphasia- 
ing the facts that a tangible method of finan- 
cial support was already in sight for a much 
better technical index than has heretofore ap- 
peared, that the committee had already made 
a very exhaustive study of costs for every 
branch of the work involved, and that the 
committee hoped to make a more definite re- 
port before the next annual meeting. 

In the course of this session, as a result 
of Mr. R. R. Bowker’s inquiries, as well as 
the ideas expressed by others regarding the 
growth of special libraries in fields outside the 
knowledge of the association, a motion was 
passed authorizing the president to appoint 
a membership committee. It will be the duty 
of this new committee to canvass various 
fields of business activity throughout the 
country in the hope of discovering new li- 
braries. It is believed that the membership 
rull of the association in no way represents 
a complete list of libraries devoted to special 
work. For this reason a committee com- 
posed of individuals in different lines of work, 
with a little careful work will undoubtedly un- 
earth many new bureaus of information, com- 
mercial, financial and other similar special 
libraries. 

At the close of this session the following 
new officers were elected: A. L. Bostwick, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, president; Miss Eliza- 
beth V. Dobbins, of New York, vice-president; 
Jesse Cunningham, of Rolla, Missouri, secre- 
tary-treasurer; D. C. Buell, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, member of the executive board to hold 
office for two years. The other member of the 
board, whose term is still unexpired, is Miss 
Marion R. Glenn, of New York City. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the conference was 
called to order on Wednesday afternoon by 
the new president, Mr. Bostwick. Mr. Marion, 
the retiring secretary, read a paper entitled 
“A résumé of the association's activities, 1910- 
1915.” As the title indicates, this proved to 
be an interesting review of the chief activities 
of the association during the term of office 
of the retiring secretary. A feature of this 
paper was the reading at its conclusion of a 
series of letters from several of the leading 
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financial institutions in Boston and New York, 
showing what use these concerns are now 
making of libraries and statistical departments. 
The hearty commendation of these houses 
indicates clearly with what appreciation the 
library idea in business is meeting. An in- 
teresting discussion followed this paper. 

The president, then introduced Mrs. A. L. 
Robinson, who presides over the filing depart- 
ment of the Texas Company, New York City, 
where over two thousand letters are filed every 
day. Mrs. Robinson read a paper, entitled 
“Filing.” Few librarians have any appreci- 
ation of the enormity of this problem in the 
business world, and it was particularly in- 
teresting to have one in charge of so large a 
proposition present her methods of handling 
this very exacting work. This paper, when 
published, will undoubtedly be received with 
interest by business librarians everywhere, as 
well as by the office managers and others re- 
sponsible for the much maligned problem of 
filing. 

Miss Gaston, librarian of the Western Elec- 
tric Company of New York, next spoke upon 
“The value and necessity of technique in a 
special library,” and among other things 
showed how difficult at the outset are the 
problems of the special librarian in a con- 
cern employing three or four hundred em- 
ployes, ranging from ordinary workmen up 
to experts of the highest technical training. 
We believe from the presentation of Miss 
Gaston’s experiences that her work has met 
with the hearty approval of her people and has 
not only developed along the usual lines of a 
business library, but on rather unique special 
lines of its own. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was held the same even- 
ing and was devoted to two papers—one by 
Mr. G. W. Lee, librarian of Stone & Webster, 
Boston, who spoke upon his favorite topic, 
“Co-operation.” Mr. Lee’s unique experience 
in developing the Boston Cooperative Infor- 
mation Bureau gave him the opportunity to 
present this experience in his own pleasing 
way. He has accomplished much in this par- 
ticular field and worked along original lines. 
For this reason his ideas are always of interest 
to a library audience, even though they may 
not meet with unanimous approval. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Walker, technical librarian 
of the New Haven Public Library, presented 
an outline of “A hand-book for the operation 
of clearing houses of information.” Mr. 
Walker has set himself the interesting problem 
of preparing this outline with a view to learn- 
ing whether there is a field for a book cover- 
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ing such a topic. From the words of ap- 
probation following his exposition of the mat- 
ter, it is safe to say that many will be in- 
terested purchasers in case this work is ever 
placed upon the market. We feel that the 
encouragement offered was such as to stimulate 
its future production, and we hope, before 
another annual meeting, this much needed 
book will be available. 

No report of this meeting would be com- 
plete without some word of appreciation of 
the courtesies extended by the New York 
Library Association during the session. This 
is the second time that these two associations 
have met in conference together and it is 
hoped the cordial relations thus established 
may lead to other similar successes in the 
future. 


Guy E. Marion, Secretary. 


EASTERN COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


The annual meeting of the Eastern College 
Librarians was held at Harvard University on 
October 12, 1915. Heretofore all of the meet- 
ings have been held at Columbia University 
on the Saturday following Thanksgiving. In 
view of the fact that the Widener Memorial 
Library had just been opened and that no op- 
portunity had previously been given to inspect 
it, the invitation of Mr. Lane to meet there on 
October 12th was gladly accepted. 

On the evening of October 11th, the mem- 
bers of the conference were invited to visit 
the library and after they had been conducted 
over the building, refreshments were served. 

The sessions of the conference were held 
both morning and afternoon on Tuesday. It 
is not customary to have formal papers at these 
meetings. The following subjects were on 
the program for informal discussion: 

New library buildings and new ideas em- 
bodied in them. 

The title-a-line linotype library catalog, its 
advantages and its limitations. 

The exchange of university publications. 

New union lists of periodicals. 

Pensions for librarians and library employes. 

The work of the librarian and opportunities 
for study. 

The care and cataloging of pamphlets. 

The academic position of the college library 
and its staff. 

Mr. Koopman of Brown presiding, Mr. Lane, 
librarian of Harvard, opened the meeting with 
a description of the Widener Library. The 
chief points mentioned were: first, the gift of 
the library and its significance; second, its 
spaciousness, giving ample room for special 
collections, etc., and third, the introduction of 
three hundred and one stalls for the use of 
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graduate students and some seventy-five rooms 
for professors’ use. Questions were asked as 
to ventilation, and as to what determined the 
placing of the books in the stack with reference 
to the delivery desk. Mr. Lane called upon 
Mr. Coolidge, who said that the three subjects 
deemed of first importance to be near the desk 
are: American history, English literature and 
economics. 

Mr. Briggs spoke on the new Trinity Library, 
saying that it had adopted a number of sug- 
gestions from Harvard and commented favor- 
ably on the co-operation he had received from 
Harvard and other places. Mr. Biglow then 
made inquiry about glass floors in stack rooms. 
There was a wide difference of opinion con- 
cerning them, some librarians expressing them- 
selves strongly in fayor of them. 

The linotype catalog discussion was opened 
by Mr. Leach of Princeton who told of the suc- 
cess of the Seminary Finding List and its by- 
products as worked out at Princeton. Judg- 
ing from the number of questions asked and 
interest manifested, this was one of the most 
interest-arousing topics for discussion. 

The regular program was here pleasantly in- 
terrupted by a description of the exhibit of 
material relating to Richard Henry Dana which 
had been brought together in view of the ap- 
proaching centenary of Dana's birth. 

Mr. Heald then spoke on university publica- 
tions. The general opinion expressed was that 
university publications were the only current 
material which could be exchanged to advan- 
tage and that the average book published by 
university presses could be obtained more 
easily by purchase. Mr. Rainey of Johns Hop- 
kins, Mr. Schwab of Yale, and Mr. Hicks of 
Columbia spoke on this question. Mr. Fletcher 
then took up the discussion of union lists of 
periodicals, giving something of their his- 
tory and telling of local union lists being pre- 
pared by groups of colleges, for instance, 
Amherst, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Smith and Mt. Holyoke. The use of linotype 
bars for such lists was suggested. 

Mr. James, of Wesleyan, discussing pen- 
sions for librarians and library employes, 
stated that the kind of pension seemed to 
depend on academic standing. Mr. Clapp, of 
Dartmouth, stated that at Dartmouth, depart- 
ment heads were asked to fill out papers, seem- 
ingly in application for pension. 

Mr. Hicks of Columbia spoke on opportuni- 
ties for study for librarians, contrasting the 
opportunities of librarians of general and of 
special libraries. A discussion on professional 
study and leaves of absence followed, partici- 
pated in by Mr. Goodrich of Dartmouth and 
Mr. Keogh and Mr. Homer. It was suggested 
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that libraries might exchange staff members 
whenever special tasks required specially 
trained people for only a short time. 

Mr. Clapp, of Dartmouth, spoke on pam- 
phlets. He advocated the weeding process, 
and felt that only the larger libraries ought to 
undertake to keep all pamphlets. 

Mr. Keogh read Mr. Schwab’s notes on aca- 
demic standing. 

During the morning session, Mr. Harris of 
Cornell proposed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions on the death 
of Mr. George T. Little, librarian of Bow- 
doin College. Mr. Harris, Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Wilder were appointed and reported the 
following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted: 

The members of the conference of Eastern College 
Librarians desire to place on record their sorrow at 
losing from their number their associate George T. 
Little, librarian of Bowdoin College, who has been a 
constant attendant at the meetings of librarians and 
whose genial presence was always welcome and helpful. 

As librarians we are indebted to him for wise and 
suggestive contributions to our discussions as well as 
for the friendliness which endeared him to all those 
who came into personal relations with him. The Li- 
brary of Bowdoin College owes him lasting gratitude 
for his steady interest and enthusiasm in building up 
its collections and developing its usefulness, for plan- 
ning its permanent home, and establishing policies of 
enduring value. 

After discussion, it was decided to hold the 
next meeting of the conference at Columbia 
University in accordance with previous prac- 
tice. A letter from President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler extending the hospitality of the 
University to the conference was read. The 
committee of arrangements for the next meet- 
ing is the present host, the host for the next 
meeting, and the secretary-treasurer. To the 
latter office, Mr. Hicks was re-elected. 

During the day an illustrated pamphlet de- 
scriptive of the library of Harvard University 
was distributed to these attending. 

Frepericx C. Hicks, Secraéary-Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The register of the twenty-fifth meeting of 
the Michigan Library Association showed an 
enrollment of 181, this being the largest gath- 
ering in the history of the association. Two 
of the librarians who assisted in organizing 
the association on September 1, 1801, were 
present, but Mr. H. M. Utley, librarian emeri- 
tus of the Detroit Public Library, the first 
and for many years the only president of the 
society, was unable to attend. The meetings 
were all held in Alumni Memorial Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, beginning 
promptly at 3:30 on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 13, and closing at 11:30 on the fol- 
lowing Friday morning. 

The first session was devoted to the re- 
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ports of officers and committees, including a 
report of her work by Miss Nina K. Preston 
who has been appointed state library visitor 
within the year. Mr. Herbert S. Hirshberg, 
librarian of the Toledo Public Library, gave 
the one address of the afternoon. He spoke 
on the subject “What the libraries expect from 
the state.” The three things especially em- 
phasized were (1) adequate laws for the 
organization and support of libraries; (2) cer- 
tification of fitness for members of the pro- 
fession; (3) a pension for long and faithful 
service. 

At the evening session Prof. R. M. Wenley 
of the University of Michigan faculty gave 
an address upon “It and I.” “It” is the li- 
brary which is to enrich and develop the in- 
dividual “I,” to help him to be himself. Al- 
though libraries are in a large measure ceme- 
teries for dead books, from them walk living 
spirits. As an example of such a life-giving 
book “Dreamthorp” by Alexander Smith was 
mentioned and a quotation made from the 
chapter “A shelf in my book case.” 

Thursday morning was left free for visiting 
University buildings and classes sncluding 
especially the libraries and hospitals and the 
Ann Arbor Public Library, 

Staff efficiency and esprit de corps was the 
theme for the afternoon meeting. Ten minute 
papers were given as follows: “Staff meet- 
ings,” Miss Katharyne Sleneau, Public Libra- 
ry, Port Huron; “A code book,” Miss Mary 
Myler, Public Library, Detroit; “New books 
and current information,” Miss May E. Dow, 
Public Library, Saginaw, E. S.; “Required 
reading,” Miss Anne V. Taggart, Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids; “Professional literature,” 
Miss Olive C. Lathrop, State Library, Lansing; 
“Community activities,” Miss I. L. Eckert, 
Public Library, St. Joseph (in Miss Eckert’s 
absence this paper was read by Miss Esther 
A. Smith of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary); “Social activities,” Miss Almena R. 
DePuy, Public Library, Jackson; “Inter-library 
visits,” Miss Elizabeth Pomeroy, Public Li- 
brary, Armada; and “Summer schools and 
short courses,” Miss Fariny D. Ball, High 
School Library, Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Charles Moore of Detroit, secretary of 
the Michigan State Historical Commission, 
delivered the address at the evening meeting 
on “Michigan worthies worth knowing.” He 
spoke in a most charming and intimate way of 
the life and characteristics of some of the 
explorers and founders of the state from 
Jean Nicollet to Lewis Cass. 

The Friday morning session, presided over 
by Mr. W. W. Bishop, University of Michigan 
Library, considered the “Extension work of 
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the University of Michigan.” Prof. W. D. 
Henderson spoke on the reasons for undertak- 
ing such work and outlined its general policy 
and scope. Dr. F. G. Novy described the pub- 
lic service of the College of Medicine in- 
cluding the hospitals, research laboratories, and 
public lectures on hygiene and health. Prof. 
J. S. Reeves described the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research and told of its hope to assist the 
municipalities of the state in revising charters 
and drafting ordinances. The work of the 
College of Engineering in testing road ma- 
terials and giving expert advice to communities 
operating under the good roads laws of the 
state was explained by Prof. H. E. Riggs. 
He also spoke of the efforts made by the 
college to keep in touch with the local engi- 
neers. Prof. A. G. Ruthven, curator of the 
University Museum, told of the traveling col- 
lections sent out by that institution and how 
the libraries could co-operate by displaying 
books descriptive of the specimens exhibited. 
At the morning session the final business 
of the convention was transacted and the 
officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. S. Cleavinger, Public Library, Jackson; 
first vice-president, Miss Katharyne Sleneau, 
Public Library, Port Huron; second vice- 
president, Miss Alma A. Olson, Peter White 
Library, Marquette; secretary, Miss Mabel 
C. True, State Library, Lansing; treasurer, 
Miss Isa L. Partch, Public Library, Detroit. 


F. L. D. Goopricn, Acting Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the Nebraska Library 
Association, which was held in Fremont, Sept. 
29 to Oct. 1, was opened by short reports from 
each of the libraries in the state. It was 
the twenty-first annual session. There has 
been a decided growth in library work during 
the year. A number of new libraries have 
been organized and more co-operation has 
come between the schools and the libraries, 
thus making the library a greater educational 
force. 

Round tables of a professional nature were 
held during the morning sessions, in which 
many took part. Miss Annie C. Kramph 
of North Platte led the meeting in which the 
duties of trustees and librarians were dis- 
cussed. Charles Arnot of Scribner opened 
the discussion by giving a short talk on 
“What a trustee expects from a librarian.” 
Miss Nellie Williams of Geneva had charge 
of the round table on Friday morning. She 
had prepared a list of sixty questions which 
were very practical, thus making the dis- 
cussion profitable to all. The rest of the 
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program was literary, and was attended by 
the teachers and many citizens of Fremont. 

Miss Ione Armstrong, librarian of Council 
Bluffs, in her paper on “Modern poetry” told 
of the beauty and influence of such poets as 
Noyes, Galsworthy, Tagore, Masefield and 
Robert Frost. She said that Robert Frost 
in his “North of Boston” pictured New Eng- 
land of to-day, as did Longfellow and Whit- 
tier in their time. “The development of 
literary taste” was given in a carefully pre- 
pared paper by Miss Zora Shields of Omaha 
High School. She used the work of the 
English teacher in high school as a basis for 
her paper. Miss Annie C. Kramph gave an 
inspiring talk on “The library as a social 
force.” In this she spoke of the friendships, 
the soul to soul communion, that can be found 
in books. 

Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, of Hull House, 
Chicago, in her address on “Russian litera- 
ture” gave not only her charming personality, 
but impressed one with the real fineness of 
Russian literature, a literature produced as 
a result of wars and revolutions, thus giving 
the real conditions and aspirations of its 
people. 

The last evening Dr. S. M. Crothers of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave in his delightful 
humorous way, his lecture on “Biblio-therapy, 
or a literary clinic.” In this he pictured a 
friend as a literary physician, thus giving in 
a pleasing way his own criticism of different 
authors. 

The following officers were elected: Mal- 
colm G. Wyer, Lincoln, president; Miss 
Annie C. Kramph, North Platte, first vice- 
president; Miss Kate Swartzlander, Omaha, 
second vice-president; Miss Mary K. Ray, 
Lincoln, secretary-treasurer. 

Josepuine Lammers, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the club for the year 
1915-16 was held Oct. 14 in the house of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 220 West 
s7th street. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Frederick W. Jenkins, at 
8.15 p. m., 515 members and guests being 
present. Three new members were elected, 
and other business transacted. The president 
referred briefly to the fact that the club was 
celebrating its thirtieth anniversary, and then 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
who gave a most interesting address on “Com- 
mon sense in prison management.” Mr. Os- 
borne, after declaring that the criminal was 
not a class by himself, as treated in the older 
books on penology, and that his characteristics 
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could no more be judged from a study made 
only within prison walls than could the habits 
of a polar bear be determined by observing 
one confined in a cage, went on to say that the 
old prison system was shown to be a failure 
because more than two-thirds of the prisoners 
in the state prisons have been there before. 
The duties of a warden, he said, were twofold. 
First, to keep the prisoners safe in prison, and, 
second, to try to produce conditions which will 
cause them to leave the prison capable and 
desirous of living a good and useful life. 

Mr. Osborne read statistics to show that 
under the new management assaults and es- 
capes had diminished, whereas the net profits 
from the industrial department for the first 
eleven months of this year had increased 86 
per cent. 

At the conclusion of the address a vote of 
thanks to the speaker and to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was passed. The 
meeting then adjourned to the hall below, 
where refreshments were served and a social 
hour enjoyed. 

Eveanor H, Frick, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

On December 11, at the Boston Public 
Library, the New England Association of 
Teachers of English will hold a meeting of 
especial interest to librarians. The subject of 
the meeting is “The possibilities of the school 
library.” Miss Mary E. Hall of the Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn, will be among the 
speakers and there will be an important ex- 
hibit of library aids to English teaching. Li- 
brarians will be welcome. 


Vibrary Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The twenty-ninth school year began Oct. 6 
with the largest enrollment in the history of 
the school: sixteen seniors and thirty-eight 
juniors, a total of fifty-four. Not only is the 
enrollment larger than ever but the waiting 
list, though established earlier than usual, still 
remains nearly untouched. The usual wide 
range of territory is shown, seventeen states 
and Norway being represented. Thirty-five 
colleges 2nd universities are represented by 
bechelors’ degrees; thirty-nine of the students 
have had some library experience. Five of the 
juniors are listed as specials on account of 
slight irregularities of schedule, but none so 
listed have had less than the four years of 
college work required for regular standing. 
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The usual detailed list of students follows: 


Class of 1916 


Bailey, Beulah, Troy, N. Y., B.A., Cornell University, 
«912; indexer Shaw, Bailey & Murphy Law Offices, 
roy, July-Sept., 

Brown, Ruth Lydia, Montpelier, Vt., B.A., Smith Col- 
lege, 1914; apprentice, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, summers of 1913, 1914. : 

Driscoll, Marie Monica, Reading Pa., B.L., Trinity 
College, Washington, b. C., 1912; assistant, Reading 
Public Library, 1914. 

Edwards, Edith, New York, N. Y., Wells College, 
1897-1899, B. A., University of Chicago, 1901; Jo 
B. Stetson University, 1907-1912; probationer and 
substitute, New York Public Library, Mar.-Sept., 
1914; summer assistant, Circulation department, 

ew York Public Library, July-Sept., rors. 

Emerson, Ralf Pomeroy, Albany, N. Y., B.A., Wil- 
liams College, 1907; summer assistant, Reference 
catalog division, New York Public Library, July- 
Sept., 1915. 

Furbeck, Mary Elizabeth, Altamont, N. Y., B.A., Mt. 
Holyoke College, 1913; student assistant, Mt. Hol- 
oke College Library, 1910-1913; New York State 
Abrary School, 1913-1914; cataloger, Forbes Li- 
brary, Northampton ass., July 10914-Sept. 1915. 

Hull, na Morris, Warren, ©., Oberlin Col ege, 1903- 
1904; B.A., Mt. Holyoke College, 1907; student 
assistant, Mt. Holyoke College Library, 1904-1907. 

Kemmerer, Leila, Davenport, Ia., Ph.B., University 

Iowa, 1903; Iowa Library Summer School, 1909; 
assistant, Public Library, Davenport, Aug. 1909- 
date; Conneaut, O., Public Library, Apprentice 
course, 1914. 

Laws, Helen Moore, Albany, N. Y., B.A., Mt. Hol 
yoke College, 1910; student assistant, Mt. Holyoke 
College Library, 1907-10; assistant, 1910-1914; tempo- 
rary assistant New York State Library, Aug.-Oct., 
1915. 

Messed, Max, Brooklyn. N. Y., B.S., College of the 
City of New York, 1914; summer session, Cornell 
University, 1912. 

Oberholtzer, Katherine Acker, Troy, N. Y., B.A., 
Vassar College. 1914. 

Price, Marian, Whitford, Pa., B.A., Vassar College, 
1910; Drexel Institute Library School, 1910-11; as 
sistant, University of Pennsylvania —p_> sum- 
mer, 1911; assistant, Bryn Mawr College Library, 

1QII-19 


15. 

Quigley, a Closey, St. Louis, Mo., B.A., Vas- 
sar —» 1908; summer session, New York State 
Library School, 1910; assistant, St. Louis Public 
Library, Mar. 1909-1910; librarian, Divoll branch, 
Jan. 1911-date; instructor in loan work, apprentice 
class, 1913-date; reorganizer, Bonne Terre (Mo.) 
Memorial Library, Sept. 1912; instructor, summer 
library school niversity of Missouri, 1914. 

Shields, Ethel Agnes, Rochester, N. Y., B.A., Univer- 
sity of Rochester, 1914; student assistant, University 
of Rochester Library, summers, I911, 1912, 1913; 
temporary assistant, Rochester Theological Seminary 
Library, summers, 1913, 1914, 1914; assistant, Roch- 
ester "Public Library, Mar.-Sept., 1914. 

Webb, William, Albany, N. Y., B.A., Haverford Col- 
lege, 1 33 .A., 1914; student assistant, Haver- 
ford Col ege Library, 1911-1914; assistant Legis- 
lative reference section, New York State Library, 


191s-date. 

inslow, Mary Amy, Albany, N. Y., B.A., Earlham 
College, 1910; University of Wisconsin, summer, 
torr; assistant, New York State Library School, 

t. 1915-date. 
Class of 10!7 

Adams, Ellen Frances, Hanover, N. H., B.A., Mt. 
Holyoke College, 1915. 

Allen, Maude Eliza, Ypsilanti, Mich., B.A., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1903; University of Marbur, , Ger- 
many, summer session, 1906; assistant Central State 
Normal School Library, t. Pleasant, Apr.-June, 


1915s. 

Betz, Esther, Ann Arbor, Mich., B.A., University of 
Michigan, rors; University of Michigan Library 
Summer School, 1913; student assistant, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Li rary, 1913-1915. 

i Arthur Reed, Slingerlands, N. Y., B.A., 


ng, 
Cornell University, 1915; student assistant, Cornell 
University Library, 1914-1915; in charge of evening 
work, July-Aug., rors. 
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Brewer, Clara Adelia, Tampico, Ill., Northwestern 
University, School ‘of Oratory, 1898-1900; B.A, 
University of Colorado, 1915. 

Browning, Earl W., Worcester, Mass., Ph.B., Brows 
University, 1905; desk assistant, Providence Athe 
nzum, evenings, 1902-1903; desk attendant, eve- 
nings, 1904-1905; assistant, catalog room, Brown 
University Library, 1903; second assistant librarian, 
1905-1906; cataloger and reorganizer, John Hale 
Library, Warren, R. L, Jan.-Sept., 1904. 

‘annon, Carl Leslie, Galveston, Texas, BA. Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1912. 

Cudebec, Bertha Marie, Rochester, N. Y., B.A., Uni- 
versity of Rochester, 1914; student assistant, Uni- 
versity of Rochester Library, 1910-1912; substitute, 
Rochester Public Library, 1912-1913; assistant, 1914- 


1915. 

Davis, Earl Harrison, Lincoln, Neb., B.A., University 
of Nebraska, 19:2; Legislative reference training, 
Wisconsin Library School, and Wisconsin Legisla- 
tive Reference ibrary, 1913-1914; post-graduate 
work, University of Wisconsin, 1913-1914; tem 
rary assistant, Nebraska Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, 1913-1914; in charge, Legislative reference 
department, Missouri Library Commission, Jeffer- 
son City, Dec. 1914-Apr._ 1915. 

Dick, Christian R., Crete, Neb., B.A., Doane College, 
1907; librarian, Doane College and Crete Public Li- 
braries, tots. 

Dick, Grace Isabella, Crete, Neb., B.A., Doane Col- 
lege, 1913; librarian, Gates Academy, Neligh, Neb., 
1913-1914; assistant, Crete Public Library, various 
periods, 1908-1914. 

Domaas, Odine, (Special student), Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, “Eksamen artium,” Trondhjems <athedral- 
skole, 1913; Deichmanske Bibliotek, Kristiania, sum- 
mer library course, 1914; assistant, Norges Tekniske 
Hoiskole, 1913-1915; branch assistant, Trondhjem 
Folkebibliotek, Dec., 1913-Aug. 1915. 

Dunn, Roscoe L., Auburn, Me., B.A., Bates College, 
1915. 

dwards, Mrs. Sarah Scott (Special student) Moores- 

ville, Ind., B.A., Indiana University, 1915; librarian, 

Mooresville Public Library, Apr.-Sept., 1913; assist- 

ant, Bureau of Legislative Reference, Indianapolis, 

July-Sept., 1914. 

Forward, Mildred Ray, Binghamton, N. Y., B.A., 
Syracuse University, 1914; assistant, Binghamton 
Public Library, Aug.-Sept., 1 

France, Edna Hq: Albany, N. Y., B.A., Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 191s. 

Harris, Helen Margaret, Sedalia, Mo., Hollins Col- 
lege, 1908-1911; B.A., University of Missouri, 1914; 
apprentice, Sedalia Public Library, 1911. 

Harris, Rachel Agnes, Manlius. . Y¥., Ph.B., Kala- 
mazoo College, 1906; Ph.M., University of Chicago, 
1907; apprentice Trenton (N.J.) Free Public Li- 
brary, 1906-1907; assistant, University of Chicago li- 
braries, Apr. 1910-date. 

Hodgson, James, Iowa City, Ia., B.A., University of 
Iowa, 1915; Iowa Summer Library School, 1913; 
assistant, University of Iowa Library 1912-1915. 

Kerr, Julia Ann Carrick, Jenkintown, Pa., Western 
College for Women, 1907-08; Wilson College, 1909- 
1911; B.A., College of Emporia, 1912. 

Knapp, Alice Louise, Geneva, N. Y., B.A., Syracuse 
University, 1913. 

Little, Elizabeth Wert, Albany, N. Y., B.A., Wells 
College, 1914. 

Lounsbury, Edith, Omaha, Neb., University of Colo- 
rado 1910-1911; Bellevue College, 1911-1912; Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1912-1913; .A., University of 
Michigan, 1914-1915. 

Love, Cornelia Spencer, (Special student), Cambridge, 
Mass Radcliffe College, t9to-1914; assistant, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
1913-1914; acting assistant librarian, 1914-1915; cata- 
loner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, July- 

t., 1015S. 

MacKay, Mary Nell, Lansing, Mich., Ph.B., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1899; assistant librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, 1904-date. 

McMullen, Elizabeth, Stratford, Tex., Towa State Col- 
lege, 1905-1907; B.L., Iowa Wesleyan College, 1903- 
1905, 1908; Iowa State Teachers’ College, 1909; ap- 
prentice, Hutchinson, Kansas, Public Library, Jan.- 
Aug., 1915. 

Miller, Wharton, West New Brighton, N. Y., B.S., 
Columbia University 1915; tant, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, 1910-1913; supervisor, binding de 
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ent, ri2!s; 1914; reference assistant, Newark 
ree Library, 1914-1915. 

Mills, ice E., Sodus, N. Y., B.A., University of 
Rochester, gis student assistant, University of 
Rochester Li » I1QTI-1914 

Anne Morton ‘Sp ~ student), Ypsilanti 
Mich., B.A., University of Michigan, 1906; special 
student, Western Reserve Universit ibrary Sehool, 
1906-1908; Cleveland Public Library, get 
jan., 1911; in charge shelf Detroit 
ic Library, May, 

Norton, Ruth, Attica, ‘Wellesley 
1915; student — tA Co Library, 
1912-1915; ra Summer Library School, par- 
tial course, 19 

Ogle, Rachael, Mo., Illinois Woman's Col- 
iege, 1906-1907; B.A., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
1910; assistant, University of Missouri yo 
1913-1915 

O'Sullivan, Mary Isabelle, Philadelphia. 
ryn_ Mawr College, 1907; assistant 
tute Library, Oct., 1908-Mar., 190 Oct., 1909-Jan., 
1910; assistant, Stephen ¢ irard estat 
1909-Mar. es temporary assistant, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Apr.-Aug., 1 - 

Outhouse, Emma Gerdes, Loup City, , B.A., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1911. 

Pope, Mildred Herbert, Seattle, Wash. University of 

uthern California 1905-1906; B.L., Ohio Wesleyan 
gaiveraty, 1908; Simmons College, Library School, 
ept.-Nov., 1911. 

Russell, Harold Garheld, Massena, N. Y., B.A., Hobart 
College, 1913; summer assistant, Hobart College Li- 
brary, 1912. 

Smith, Barbara Harriet, Middlebury, Vt., B.A., Mid- 
diebury College, 1913; assistant, Middlebury Col- 
lege Library July-Aug. 1915. 

Tawney, Mary Adele (Special student), St. ape. 
Minn., B.A., Albert Lea College, 1894; M.A., U 
versity of Minnesota, 1904; member of library pa 
mittee in charge. cataloging, Huron College, 1898- 
1902; assistant, St. Paul Public Library, 1910-date. 

Vater, A. Eugenie, La Fayette, Ind., B.S. Purdue 
University, 1891; M.S., 18095; assistant, Catalog 
department Purdue University Library, 1913-1915. 

F WALTER. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The class of 1916 began their two weeks’ 
preliminary practice work on Sept. 13. Geo- 
graphically the class is widely scattered, for 
beside nine from New York state and two 
from Wisconsin there is one representative 
from each of the following states: Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, Mississippi, Texas, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and one 
each from Ontario and Switzerland. Thirteen 
of the class have been at college, three are 
graduates of normal schools, three of private 
schools, and seven have had only high school 
training. The colleges represented are Colum- 
bia University, Hunter College, Simmons Col- 
lege, Smith College, Wisconsin, Valparaiso, 
and Northwestern Universities, University of 
Minnesota, Iowa State College, and the Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Institute and College. 

It is the most experienced class that we 
have had for some time, eighteen of them 
having had library work before coming to us. 
The following libraries are represented by 
members of their staff: Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, New York Public Library, Chicago 
Public Library, St. Louis Public Library, Osh- 
kosh Public Library, Enfield (Mass.) Public 
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Library, Oil City Pubiic Library, San An- 
tonio Public Library, Valparaiso University 
Library, and the Library of Iowa State Col- 
lege, while nine other students have had sum- 
mer practice work or substituting experience 
in various libraries. Six of the class have 
taught, six have had secretarial or business ex- 
perience, and two have done settlement work, 
while only three report no experience other 
than school or college. 

The Director was in attendance upon the 
conference of the New York State Library 
Association. Twenty-three of our graduates 
were present, and a reunion was arranged 
for Tuesday afternoon when seventeen met 
around the tea table. The entire delegation 
could not be brought together at once as sev- 
eral did not arrive till late in the conference 
and others left early. Miss Marie Shedlock, 
the English story-teller, was the guest of 
honor, and she consented to have her name 
proposed as an honorary member of the 
Graduates’ Association of our Library School. 

The following extract from a letter received 
from a graduate of the class of 1915 now at 
work in the library at Copenhagen, seems to 
have more than a personal interest: “I am 
very thankful for the year spent in America 
and for the good training I got there. Yes, 
America is the land of the future and I am 
afraid that Europe before long will be that of 
the past. In America there are so many pos- 
sibilities for development and progress, so 
much faith in life and man. Here in Europe 
we have forgotten to be enthusiastic about 
anything but war and plundering and murder- 
ing. Here in Denmark it is quiet, but nobody 
knows what day we are getting into the strug- 
gle, too. I do not dare to realize that the 
possibility is there.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Marion P. Bolles, 1911, has accepted 
a position in the children’s room of the 58th 
Street branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
approaching marriage of Miss Norma S. 
Wright, 1912, to Mr. Kenneth T. Sloper. 

Miss Ruth S. Hull, 1915, has been made an 
assistant in the library of Clark College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

JosepHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


The Training School opened for the fifteenth 
year on Wednesday morning, September 20. 
The Director made the opening address, and 
Miss Sarah B. Askew, assistant organizer of 
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the New Jersey State Library Commission, 
gave a series of three lectures Sept. 29 and 30. 

Twenty-eight junior students and five senior 
students have enrolled. One junior student 
and three senior students of former classes 
have returned to finish uncompleted work, 
making a total of twenty-nine junior students 
and eight senior students. 

Fourteen states and sixteen colleges and uni- 
versities are represented. 


Junior Class 
Ruth Emeline Adamson, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Enid McPherson Boli, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Florence Rossiter Broderick, Denver, Colorado. 
Clara Evelyn Campbell, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Mary Willson Eccles, Sharon, Pa. 
Lucy Trezevant Fuller, Houston, Texas. 
Louise Hamilton, Denver, Colo. 
Roberta Herron, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Margaret Hess, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Florence Hovey, Seattle, Washington. 
Mary Bird Huse, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edith A. Kurth, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Della McGregor, St. Paul, Minn. 
Marie McInerney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Avis F. ort Wayne, Ind. 
Augusta F. sborn, Torrin on, Conn. 
Ruth M. Paxson Central oint, Oregon. 
Ellen Wheelwright Peckham, East Orange, N. J. 
Marion Bucher Phillips, Alexandria, Pa. 
Beulah V. Pierce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elizabeth C. Riddell, Long Beach, Cal. 
Katharine Olcott Roberts, Hartford, Conn. 
Eleanor Harriet Sibley, Bennington, Vermont. 
Helen Marie Sullivan, Pittsburg . Pa. 
Edith Neal Swayne, West Chester, Pa 
Marian Kent Wallace, Tacoma, Washifigton. 
Marion Asalia Warren, Worcester, Mass. 
Helen Logan Weidman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Senior Class 

Irma Endres Diescher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Isabel McConnell, Cadiz, Ohio. 
—_ McFarlane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ary Helen Pyle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edwina Mildred Steel, Huntingdon, Pa. 

A reception was given at the Students’ 
House Friday, Oct. 8, to meet the junior class. 

Eight branch libraries of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh were visited by the junior 
class Oct. 1-9 and:a tour made of Carnegie 
Institute. Beginning Oct. 11 the junior stu- 
dents were scheduled for fifteen hours of prac- 
tice work a week at the children’s rooms, 
schools division and home libraries of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 

Irma Endres Diescher, 1916, has been ap- 
pointed assistant children’s librarian in the 
ra aaa branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 

urgh. 

Nora Hildegarde Giele, 1910, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Superior, Wis. 

Elizabeth Nixon, 1913, has resigned her posi- 
tion of children’s librarian in the Public Libra- 
ry, Pottsville, Pa., and has entered the Training 
School for Christian Workers in Philadelphia. 

M. Augusta Sewell Savage, 1914, has re- 
signed her position as children’s librarian in 
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the Public Library, Superior, Wis., to accept a 
position in the children’s department, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carolyn Duncan Stevens, 1916, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Burlington, Iowa. 

Jessie Edna Tompkins, 1908, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the children’s department 
of the Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Sarau C, N. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


The School opened September 27, the Prin- 
cipal being present at the organization. Nine- 
teen students began preliminary practice on 
September 13. The seniors taking paid practice 
are as follows: 

Miss Anderton, assistant, office, children’s depart- 
ment. 

*Miss Calfee, assistant, Mott Haven branch. 

Miss Clizbee, cataloger, reference catalog division. 

*Miss Condell, assistant, Rivington Street branch. 

Miss Davis, assistant, Yorkvile branch. 

Miss Dickey, assistant, 96th Street branch. 

Miss Goodrich, assistant, Yorkville branch. 

*Miss Hopkins, assistant, Central Circulation. 

Miss Jones, assistant, Washington Heights branch. 

*Miss Margolies, assistant, Seward Park branch, | 
_ Miss Olschewsky, cataloger, reference catalog divi- 
sion. 

Miss Overton, assistant, Columbia University 
station. 

Miss Prall, teachers’ assistant, Library School. 

*Miss Reich, first assistant, 96th Street branch. 

Miss Rogers, assistant, Hamilton Fish branch. 

Miss Salzmann, assistant, Morrisania branch. ; 

*Miss Sherwood, cataloger, reference catalog divi- 
sion, and assistant, Central Circulation. 

Miss Simpson, assistant, Aguilar branch. 

Miss Stull, assistant, Washington Heights branch. 

Mr. Vail, assistant, main reading-room. 

Miss Wagar, assistant, Webster branch. 

Miss Wilder, assistant, Webster branch. 


*Graduates of other library schools. 


Misses Austin, Clarke, Crain, McCurdy, 
Paine, and Mr. Seng have applied for unpaid 
practice. Mrs. Engell and Miss Thomson will 
substitute, Miss Clark will have her practice 
in the Drexel Institute Library, and Miss 
Robb’s place of practice is not yet assigned. 

Miss Linder, a graduate of Upsala, and a 
member of the Swedish Library Commission, 
has been sent to the school by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, and Mr. Mohri of 
Waseda University, Tokyo, comes with two 
years’ experience in the library of that insti- 
tution. 

Two changes have occurred in the faculty, 
the first since the organization of the School. 
Miss Ernestine Rose, supervisor of practice, 
having accepted the librarianship of the Seward 
Park branch, and Miss Margaret Bennett, 
the stenographer, having left the School serv- 
ice, their work has been divided between Miss 
Juliette A. Handerson, the present registrar, 
who will now supervise the practice also, and 
Miss Helen Peck Young, formerly president's 
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secretary at Mount Holyoke and later secre- 
tary to the dean of Barnard college, who will 
act as secretary of the School. 

Students of 1915 not returning for the 
senior year are placed as follows: 


Kathryn Arthur, substitute, Public Library, East 
Orange, J. 
— Best, assistant, Public Library, Seattle, 


Mes) rjorie Burbank casaloger circulation department, 
ew York Public Library. 
May V. Crenshaw, acting-librarian, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Paducah. 
Pauline Field, first assistant, reference department, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edna B. Gearhart, cataloger, documents division, 
New York Public Library. 
Irma _ Gerow, assistant, Jackson Square branch, The 
New York Public Library. 
Irene J. Gibson, assistant librarian, Public Library, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Margaret Jackson, editor Book Review Digest, 
W. Wilson Co.,-White Plains, we 
Clara A. Larson, cataloger, Library of Minnesota 
University, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charlotte Matson, assistant, technology department, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles V. Park, chief of loan department, Li- 
brary of Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Annette M. Reynaud, assisiant, Public Library, 
East Orange, N. J. 
Irene E. Smith, cataloger, State Agricultural Col- 
, Ames, Iowa. 
Walter R. Spofford, librarian, University Club, 
Chicago, Il. 
Augusta M. Starr, first assistant, circulation de- 
partment, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rother F. Tucker, assistant, Public Library, Port- 
, Ore. 


Dorothy G. Hoyt (1914) was married Sep- 
tember, 1915, to Mr. Graham Brush of New 
York. 

Ralph Gossage, a part-time student, and as- 
sistant in the New York Public Library, has 
resigned to join the Canadian troops, depart- 
ing this month for England. 

Frederick C. Goodell, 1914, has resigned his 
position in the New York Public Library to 
enter the real estate business in Detroit. 

The bibliography on “Political parties in the 
United States,” offered by Miss Alta B. Claf- 
lin for graduation in 1914, has been published 
in the September, 1915, number of the Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library. That of 
Miss Florence Foshay, 1915, on “Twentieth 
Century drama” has been published by the 
Boston Book Co., in its Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy. The School has “separates” of these, 
which will be sold at cost. 

Samuel Seng, a student from Wuchang, 
China, has been attending student conferences 
at Northfield, Mass., and Middletown, Conn., 
and taking a course in work with boys at 
Silver Bay, N. Y. In addition to his senior 
work he will take lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity this year. 

Two changes in the arrangement of the cur- 
riculum have been made, viz.: the scheduling 
of classification and subject-headings in the 
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same term, and the placing of the English and 
American fiction course in the first term. 
Practice hours for the juniors through the 
first and second terms have been changed to 
Monday afternoons, half past two to six 
o'clock, and Tuesday mornings, nine to twelve. 
Mary W. Piummer, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The twenty-third year of the School began 
September 20, 1915, with but one change in the 
faculty list: Miss Fanny W. Hill, A.B., B.L.S,, 
is reviser and assistant in place of Miss Pen- 
rose. Miss Houchens, in charge of binding in 
the University Library, will give the instruc- 
tion in repair of books, and Miss Kirwan, 
stenographer in the School office, will give 
the necessary instruction in the use of the 
typewriter. 

Thirty-nine students are enrolled, twenty- 
three juniors and sixteen seniors. They come 
from the following states: Illinois, 12; Indi- 
ana, 4; Missouri, 4; Minnesota, Michigan, 
Iowa, Alabama, Ohio, and California, 2 each; 
South Dakota, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Ark- 
ansas, Georgia, Kansas and Texas, I each. 
Two are “special” students, not meeting our 
formal entrance requirements; eight are 
carrying less than full time work, because they 
are giving some time to paid work in the 
University Library. Six are graduates of the 
University of Illinois; two each are gradu- 
ates of the University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Western Reserve University, 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, University of Arkansas, and Grin- 
nell College; one each from seventeen other 
institutions. The names follow: 


Junior Class, 1915-16 


Beach, Alice Leslie, Hutchinson, Minn., University 
of Minnesota, B., 1913. 

Brennan, Wintress, Ogden, II, Michigan, of Illi- 
nois, A.B., 1914 

Brown, Alice, Yptilanti, Mi Mich. Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ped., 189 

Bussey, Charlotte Elisabeth, “Tabor, S. D., Yankton 
College, B.A., 1914. 
Campbell, Ella Seaver, Sioux City, Iowa, Morning- 
side College, A.B., 1913. as 
Campbell, Grace Alberta, Grant City, Mo‘, Mis- 
souri Wesleyan College, A.B., 1912. 

Ciltey, Lillie, Independence, Grinnell College, 

1914 

Cook, Dorothy Elizabeth, Denver, Colo., Denver Uni- 
versity, -» 1914. 

Cook, Leeson Hay, Warrensburg, Mo., University of 
Chicago, A.B., 1914. 

Craig, Florence Margaret, Minneapolis, Minn., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, BA., 1914. 

Crouse, Florence Hawley, Citronelle, Ala., Tulane 
University, A. B., rgro. 

Davie, Egtharine, Galesburg, Ill, Knox College, 
.L., 1892. 

Hammond, Ruth Edith, Springfield, Mo., Drury Col- 
lege, A.B., 1914. 

Johnson, Mildred, Franklin Grove, Ill, Western 
Reserve University, A.B., 1915. 
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Johnston, Mary Grace, Canfield, O., Mount Union 
College, A.B., 1914. 

Nichols, Mary "As Anderson, Hebron, Ill., Beloit Col- 

"Elizabeth Myrtilla, Mich., Michi- 

Agricultural College, 

nd 


Price, iles “Plymouth, 


hic. S.B., 
stanley, Ethel, Kan., Fairmount College, 


‘v niversity of 


1913 
Bessie Bloomington, Ind., Indiana 


University 
Stone, "Strafford, Springfield, 
Missouri, State Normal School B. Ped., 1908. 


Tyler, Miriam Cleveland, O., Western Re- 


University 
Vaught, Sallie McCormick, Lebanon, Ind., Ohio Wes- 


Jniversity, 
Weeds, va Cal., University of Cali- 
fornia, B.L., 1915. 
Senior Class, 1915-16 
Baechtold, _— Louisa, Talladega, Ala., Grinnell Col- 


lege, A.B., 1 
Benson, Susan Pr Trae, Urbana, Ill., Missouri Wesleyan 
Coll 

Bishop, Jessi “Blizabeth, Evanston, Ill., Smith Col- 
lege, 


Branch, Nelle Uree, Champaign, Ill., University of 

Illinois, A.B., £7. 

Burwash, Mary Gla ye Champaign, Ill, University 

of Illinois, A.B., 

Ferguson, Kate Deroch: Petaluma, California. 
Kratz, Ethel Petal Ti, University of 

Illinois, A.B 10. 

Leatherman, Marian, Pittsburgh, Pa., Cornell Uni- 

versity, A.B., 

McElroy, Mildred” "Cherin n, O., Ohio 

Wesleyan University, B.A., 1914 
Hope, Arkansas, University of Arkan- 

A, 
Shelton, Witma Ke Terre Haute, Ind., University 
of Arkansas, 
Signor, Nelle Marie, rbana, IIL, 

Illinois, A.B., 19 
Stone, ¢hecioe Holmes, Athens, Ga., University of 

Georgia, 

Swigart, ‘Alta Champaign, IIl., 

f'Tilinois, A.B., 1910 
Weston, Jessie Beatrice, Chicago, Ill., University of 

Chicago, Ph.B., 1907. 

Williams, Margaret Stuart, Hamilton, Texas, Univer- 

sity of Texas, B.A., 1912. 

The seniors gave a delightful party to the 
juniors in the parlors of the Woman's Build- 
ing, on the evening of Oct. 6. 

New steel book cases have replaced most of 
the wooden ones heretofore in the school 
rooms, and ‘more cases were placed in the 
corridor and the senior lecture room. The 
school’s collection of library literature is 
growing rapidly and will need still more room 
in another year. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

George H. Roach, 1913-14, is assistant in the 
St. John’s Branch, Portand (Oregon) Public 
Library. 

Norma Lee Peck, B.L.S., 1915, is assistant 
in charge of children’s work in the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Public Library. 

Gladys Nichols, 1914-15, is assitant in the 
Kewanee (Ill.) Public Library. 

Margaret Henley, 1914-15, is assistant li- 
brarian at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Alice M. Richards, summer course, 1915, has 
been appointed librarian of the Greenville 
Public Library. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


University of 


University 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


The tenth year of the Wisconsin Library 
School opened Sept. 22, with faculty un- 
changed. Slight readjustments have been 
made in the courses, the work in subject 
headings being taught with classification. 
Tests in typewriting were given during the 
first week and eleven, who could not meet 
the requirements, will take special outside 
instruction. 

Special lectures have included a delightful 
talk on “How a book of travel is written,” by 
Harry Franck, author of “A vagabond journey 
around the world.” Mr. Franck described his 
experiences on his recent trip to South Amer- 
ica and answered many questions. Prof. E. 
H. Gardner of the University, author of 
“Effective business letters” spoke to the class 
on “Business letter-writing.” Two lectures on 
story-telling were given by Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen, who is on the staff of lecturers ap- 
pearing annually before the school. The fac- 
ulty gave a “mixer” for the class of 1916 on 
Sept. 23, affording opportunity for the new 
students to become acquainted. 

A summary of the registration of the class 
of 1916 shows that nine states and Canada 
are represented by 34 students as follows: 
sixteen from Wisconsin, four from Minne- 
sota, three from Indiana, two each from 
Canada, Illinois, Michigan and Missouri, and 
one each from Iowa, Kentucky, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eleven of the class are college graduates, 
three are taking the joint course with the 
College of Letters and Science, one, the legis- 
lative reference course, and six have had one 
or two years of college work, making 21 with 
the college point of view. The colleges rep- 
resented by graduates are the University of 
Wisconsin, with five graduates, and the fol- 
lowing with one each: University of Alberta, 
(Canada), University of Indiana, Lawrence 
College, Milwaukee-Downer, Ohio Wesleyan, 
and Wellesley. One has a master’s degree 
and another will receive it upon the com- 
pletion of the library school credits. 

Seventeen enter with one or more years of 
library experience, as follows: Eleven with 
one year; four with respectively two, three, 
four and five years of experience, and two with 
six years. Seven served an apprenticeship 
varying from three to six months, and the 
others met the extra entrance requirements of 
the school by a term of apprenticeship in an 
accredited library. The list of students fol- 
lows: 


Class of 1016 
Sirie Andrews, Escanaba, Mich. y one year Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; four ‘months 
naba Public Library. 


apprentice Esca- 
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Stella Edith Baskerville, Madison, Wis., B.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; six months apprentice Madison 
Free Library. 

Winifred Gougé Batchelor, Detroit, Mich., one and 
one-half years assistant Detroit Public Li b 

uby Belle Chappell, Eau Claire, Wis, B.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Helen R. Cochran, Sheffield, Pa., B.A., Wellesley 
College; three months apprentice Madison, Wis., Free 


Ava L. Cochrane, Madison, Wis., B.A., University 
of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Elizabeth Davenport, Freeport, Ill., six 
years assistant Freeport Public Library. 

Winfred L. Davis, Mrs., Madison, Wis., B.L. 
Obio Wesleyan University; one-year graduate study 
University of Wisconsin. 

Florence Charlotte Day, Madison, Wis., six months 
apprentice Madison Free Library; four months 
assistant Green Bay, (Wis.) Public Library. 

Anna M. Dewees, Whittier, Iowa; two years Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Gertrude Ludlow Ellison, Duluth, Minn, six 
years librarian Duluth Central High School. 

Grace Winifred Estes, Janesville, Wis., three years 
assistant Janesville Public Library. 

Helen ther Farr, Eau Claire, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Alta Doty Fifield, Janesville, Wis., one year ap- 
prentice Janesville Public Library. 

Lillian Myrtle Flagg, Louisiana, Mo., one year Uni- 
versity of 

Sophia Hall, Oshkosh, Wis., senior in the College 
of Letters and Science; six months apprentice Oshk 
Public 

Henrietta ichmond Harvie, Montreal, Canada, 
Summer School in Library Science, McGill Uni- 
versity, 1910; four years cataloger Calgary (Canada) 
Public 

Frances arguerite Hogg, Melrose, Wis., B.A. 
Lawrence College; one year apprentice Lawrence Col- 
lege Library. 

Clara Louise Jaggard, Madison, Wis., B.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; one and one half years assistant 
Kansas State Normal School Library. 

Dorothy Ketcham, Indianapolis, Ind., M.A., Uni- 
versity of Indiana. ‘ 

Juliet Lawrence, Duluth, Minn., one year librarian 
West Duluth Branch Library. 

Vivian Gray Little. St. Louis. Mo., 
western University School of Music. 

Hazel Frances Long, Whiting, Ind., one and one-half 
years assistant Whiting Public Library. 

Georgie Givens McAfee, Shelby City, Ky., four 
months apprentice Evansville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Amy Luella Meyer, Red Wing, Minn. 

Jessie Fleming Montgomery, Strathcona, Ca 
B.A.. University of Alberta; two years in charge c 
traveling libraries, Dept. of Extension, University of 


Alberta. 

Elizabeth Ohr, Indianapolis, Ind., two years Butlet 
College; three months substitute Indianapolis Public 

ary. 

Esther Louise Petterson, Ephraim, Wis., one year 
Lawrence College; one year apprentice Lawrence 
College Library 

Edna Louise Roeseler, Superior, Wis., ome year 
Superior Public Library. 

lara Elizabeth Rolfs, West Bend, Wis., Summer 
session Wisconsin Library School, 1910; four years 
librarian West Bend Public Library; one year assistant 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 

Evelyn Townsend Ross, Waupaca, B.A., University 
of Wisconsin. 

Gertrude A. Schwab, Milwaukee, Wis., B.A. Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; one year substitute Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 

Louise Ada Sias, Buhl, Minn., two years State 
Normal Coten, Ypsilanti, Mich.; one year librarian 
Buh! School 

Charlotte Estelle Smith, Chicago, Ill., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 


two vears North- 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Ada J. McCarthy, 1907, for the past six years 


librarian of the Stephenson Library, Mari- 
nette, Wis., will take charge of the library 
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supplies department, Democrat Printing 

Company, Madison, Wis. 

Lilly M. E. Borresen, 1910, was elected libra- 
rian of the La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library, 
beginning Oct. 1. She has held the position 
of field librarian for the South Dakota Li- 
brary Commission for the past two years. 

Marjorie G. Strong, 1910, who was assistant 
in the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary during the session of 1915, began her 
new work Aug. 1 as librarian of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York City. 

Della McGregor, 1911, has leave of absence 
from her position as first assistant in the 
children’s department of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Public Library to attend the Train- 
ing School for Children’s Librarians, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lois A. Spencer, 1911, succeeds Miss Borresen 
as field librarian for the South Dakota Li- 
brary Commission, Pierre, resigning her 
position with the Democrat Printing Co., 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 1. 

Marion E. Potts, 1912, who has been package 
librarian for the extension department, Uni- 
versity of Texas, received appointment as 
librarian of the College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Texas. 

Dorothy B. Ely, 1913, has been elected to a 
position in the children’s department Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Public Library, resigning her 
position as librarian in the North Man- 
chester (Ind.) Public Library. Elsie Wig- 
ginhorn, summer session, 1912, succeeds her. 

Valeria Easton, 1914, has accepted a positios 
in the library of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. She was formerly in the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Esther Friedel, 1914, who took the training 
course in children’s work at Pittsburgh last 
year, was appointed children’s librarian in 
the Alleghany (Pa.) Public Library, Sept. 1 

Doris M. Hanson, 1914, for the past year 
acting-librarian of a branch in the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Public Library, has been chosen 
librarian of the Tyler (Texas) Public Li- 
brary. 

Alma B. Jacobus, 1914, has the position of li- 
brarian for the editorial office of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

May C. Lewis, 1914, was elected children’s li- 
brarian of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, July 1. 

Callie Wieder, 1914, began her new duties as 
librarian of the Fond du Lac, (Wis.) Public 

Library Aug. 19. For the past year she was 

librarian of the Stanley (Wis.) Public Li- 

brary. Miss Wieder is succeeded at Stanley 

by Lucile Nichols, summer session, 1915. 
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Mabel Graham, ex-1915, was married in Sep- 
tember, to Mr. Arthur Hernlem. 

Cc. K. Morison, ex-1915, (legislative reference 
course) has joined a Canadian regiment 
army corp and expects to be called to the 
front in September. 

ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS—CLASS OF IQI5 


Rachel Angvick, desk and reference assistant, 
Grinnell College, Iowa. 

Marion V. Baker, High School librarian, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Eileen Duggan, librarian, Clarinda (Iowa) 
Public Library. 

Ethel E. Else, cataloger, Madison (Wis.) Free 
Library. 

Bergljot Gundersen, member, training class for 
children’s librarians, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

Rumana McManis, assistant, Council Bluffs 
(la.) Public Library. 

Clara E. Shadall, assistant in charge of sta- 
tions, Davenport (Ia.) Public Library. 

Mary Emocene HAZzetine. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 
ALUMNAE NOTES 

Jeanne Griffin, 1909, was compelled to give 
up her work in the reference department of 
the Detroit Public Library on account of ill 
health. Miss Griffin is now at her home in 
Niles, Mich. and is almost ready for new 
work. 

Nina K. Preston, 1903, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library, Ionia, Mich., has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence that she may give her 
time to library visiting for the Michigan State 
Library Commission. Miss Preston gave three 
months’ time to this work last spring with 
such results that the commission are anxious 
to continue it. 

Flora B. Roberts, 1899, ltprarian of the Free 
Public Library, Pottsville, Pa, had charge 
of a two weeks’ course in advanced cataloging 
at the summer school of the Indiana Library 
Commission this summer. 

Daisy Mary Smith, 1903, recently connected 
with the Ohio State Library, is to be acting 
librarian at Ionia during Miss Preston’s ab- 
sence. 

At the Drexel lunch held at Squirrel Inn, in 
connection with “library week,” seven gradu- 
ates and Miss Bacon, the former director, 
were present. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

College reopened on September 20 for regis- 
tration, and the regular schedule of classes was 
in operation by the 23d. 

In the Library School the registration is now 
117, but that includes the freshmen, whose 
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work for the first year is wholly academic. 
Seniors number 21, and the one-year course 
is unusually large, with 22 members, most of 
whom have had previous library experience. 
All the seniors and many of the students in the 
junior class gained experience in public libra- 
ries during the summer. Colleges represented 
by graduates are: Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia; University of Arkansas; Mt. Holyoke; 
University of North Dakota; University of 
Rochester ; Smith; Vassar; Wellesley. Several 
other institutions are represented by students 
transferring with advanced standing to Sim- 
mons to complete their college work. 

Very little change has been made in the cur- 
riculum, the only new course which has been 
added being one on the government of states 
and cities, which the history department is 
giving to the seniors. History of libraries has 
been transferred from the second to the first 
semester, and book selection from the first to 
the second. Miss Blunt will carry the major 
part of the reference courses this year, and 
Miss Donnelly the classification, except the 
Cutter classification, which Miss Sargent will 
give as usual. In February Miss Willard, of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, will spend 
a week at the college, lecturing on reference 
work, 

So many opportunities for outside practice 
work are opening up, that it is difficult to de- 
cide on the best plan for utilizing them. 

The summer class closed on August 14, and 
certificates for the complete general course 
have been granted to 13 members of the class, 
while a number of other students received them 
for the special courses which they pursued, 
seven being bestowed for the completion of the 
course in children’s work. 

Besides the lecturers announced in the sum- 
mer school bulletin, the class was fortunate in 
hearing Miss Mary Hall, on “High school li- 
braries,” Miss Anna C. Tyler, on “Story-tell- 
ing” and Mr. A. L, Bailey on “Binding books 
for library use.” 

Among the appointments made in the sum- 
mer are the following: 


Harriet Ames, 1915, assistant, Brooklyn Public Library. 

Edith Ashmore, 1907-1908, librarian, & Be 
lege, Chicago. 

Louise Delano, 1915, assistant, Brooklyn Public Li- 


brary. 

Madeline Junkins, 1914-1915, assistant, United States 
Bureau of plant industry. 

Elizabeth Putnam, 1911, cataloger, New York Public 
Library. 

Marie Randall, 1914, cataloger, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Lois Rankin, 1914-1915, branch librarian, Kalamazoo 
Public Library. 

a Trow, 1912, assistant, Wellesley College Li- 
rar 

Ethel Suse, assistant, Amherst Agricultural Library. 

a Warren, 1914, cataloger, New York Public 

ibrary. 
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Beatrice one. 1914-15, cataloger, University of Chi- 


Whitemore, 1914-1915, assistant, Massachu- 

“a Institute of Technology Library. 

Alice Rowe, Wellesley, who carried part of 
the one year program last year, is completing 
it this year, and at the same time is on the 
staff of the Social Service Library. 

Through an error in the Liprary JouRNAL, 
July, 1915, p. 530, the name Madeline Jenkins 
was inserted by mistake for that of Mary 
Terrien, as an assistant at the Bryn Mawr 
College Library. 

June Ricwarpson Donne ty, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
NEWS NOTES 

The school year began Sept. 21 with brief 
opening exercises participated in by President 
Thwing, Miss Eastman, and the Director. 
The class of 1916 comprises 26 regular stu- 
dents and one special. The regular students 
represent nine states or provinces as follows: 
Ohio, 12 (6 of these from Cleveland); On- 
tario, Canada, 1; Massachusetts, 1; New 
York, 1; Pennsylvania, 3; Illinois, 2; Iowa, 2; 
Nebraska, 1; Washington, 3. 

The first visiting lecturer of the year was 
Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, on Sept. 27, 
who talked of the work of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, especially the field work. 
The students had opportunity to meet Mr. 
Dudgeon socially after his lecture. Miss 
Bertha Barden, W. R. L. S. 1909, and for 
five years an instructor in the school, now in- 
structor of the training class in the St. Paul 
Public Library, spoke on her work, giving 
a most interesting account of the fire which 
destroyed that library and the problem which 
had to be met promptly and with ingenuity 
in rehabilitating it. Mr. William Warner 
Bishop, the librarian of the University of 
Michigan Library, visited the school en route 
to Columbus to the meeting of the O. L. A, 
and talked briefly on some features of his 
former work as superintendent of the reading 
room of the Library of Congress. 

The meeting of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion at Columbus was attended by the Director 
and Miss Howe, the former giving a paper on 
“The library and social welfare.” A reunion 
of graduates of the W. R. L. S. brought 
together a group of 18 at a very delightful 
luncheon arranged by two of the graduates 
living in Columbus, Miss Alice Morris and 
Miss Mildred Van Schoick. 

Mrs. Julia S. Harron, editor for the Cleve- 
land Public Library, gave the lecture in the 
book selection course on “Book annotation 
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and criticism” during the Director’s absence 
in Columbus. 
ALUMNI NEWS 

Helen J. Stearns, 1905, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Minnesota Public 
Library Commission to take charge of the 
traveling library and stations work of the 
Library of Hawaii at Honolulu, and sailed 
for the Island Oct. 6. 

Hortense Foglesong, 1905, died after an 
extended illness of tuberculosis at her home 
in the east, Aug. 21. Miss Foglesong was 
born and educated in Dayton, Ohio. Her 
first library work was special cataloging in 
the field of technology. Later she became 
assistant librarian in the College Library at 
Marietta, Ohio, and subsequently went east 
for special work at Simmons College. She 
bad a good knowledge of several languages 
and possessed exceptional literary gifts. 

Two members of the class of 1910 and 
who were also on the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary staff, were married in October: Con- 
stance S. Calkins to Mr. Henry Stiles Cur- 
tiss of Cleveland, and Louise B. Myers to Mr. 
George A. Myers of Cleveland. 

Rose E. De Moss, 1915, assistant in the 
Public Library of Bellingham, Washington, 
has been appointed librarian of the Collin- 
wood branch of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Library School began the year’s session 
on Tuesday, Sept. 21, with an entering class 
of thirty-eight. Of this number twelve are 
from Syracuse. They are: Helen C. Brown, 
Emma L. Dibble, Grace I. Hoag, Elma W. 
Hodges, Marie E. Hogan, Mildred Meade, 
Louise E. Mellen, Katherine A. Muldoon, 
Mildred E. Owens, Marie M. Sherwood, 
Dorothy C. Thompson, 

Sixteen are from other towns in New York 
state. They are: Harriette C. Bell, Glens 
Falls; Mildred C. Birdseye, Albany; Emma 
L. Brainard, Waterville; Helen M. Durfee, 
Owego; Sara E. Greene, Brockport; Mildred 
Huxley, Ontario; Elsie Lehning, Colden; E. 
Jeannette Low, Winfield; Mary L. McCabe, 
Campbell; Carolyn M. Merriman, Black 
River; Martha E. Paxson, Utica; Mildred E. 
Pratt, Olean; Margaret L. Sentell, Sodus; 
Alice E. Smith, Cortland; Marian C. Van 
Arnam, Beaver Falls; Mildred T. Van Doren, 
Mt. Vernon. 

Ten are from towns outside New York 
state. They are: Marian T. Bixler, Spencer, 
Ind.; Helen C, Bullock, Canton, Penn.; Mabel 
C. Case, Collinsville, Conn.; Leona K. Clark, 
Coudersport, Penn.; Vivien Diefenderfer, Con- 
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neaut, O.; Bessie M. Gustafson, Hartford, 
Conn.; Sarah R. Line, Muncie, Ind.; Martha 
T. Synder, Williamsport, Penn.; Ruth G. 
Stevens, Seaford, Del.; Marjorie K. Wilson, 
Titusville, Penn. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 

Julia Clush, 1913, and Ida Swart, 1914, have 
been appointed to assistantships in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Wright Judd, 1915, is head cataloger 
in the Silas Bronson Memorial Library at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Anna Carpenter, 1915, is general assistant 
in the library of the Agricultural College at 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Elizabeth French, 1915, is assistant in the 
cataloging department of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Library. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


SCHOOL—CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
ATLANTA 

The eleventh annual session of the Library 

School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, opened 

Sept. 27 with the following enrollment of 


students : 


Sadie Norris Alison, Birmingham, Ala. 
Grace Anderson, Pensacola, Fla. 
Louise Bercaw, Cordele, Ga. 
Harriett Boswell, Paducah, Ky. 
Virginia Bowman, Atlanta, Ga. 
Loretto Chappell, Columbus, Ga. 
Margaret Corrigan, Atlanta, Ga. 
Margaret Jones, Staunton, Va, 
Martha Kendrick, Atlanta, Ga. 
Alice Longshore, Columbiana, Ala. 
Garland Smith, Athens, Ga. 


Four of the students have had previous 
experience in library work. 


LIBRARY 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Laura Hall, 1912, has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Mississippi. 

Mary Selden Yates, 1915, has been appointed 
librarian of the State Normal and Industrial 
School, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Nell Hendrick, 1915, has been appointed 
secretary to the Library School, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta. 

Ethel Pitcher, 1910, formerly librarian of 
the Tyler Public Library. Tyler, Texas, was 
married September 4, 1915, to Mr. Dan P. 
Winder of Houston, Texas. 

Grace Angier, 1914, was married on Septem- 
ber 14, 1915 to Mr. Henry Edwin Peeples of 
Atlanta. 

Julia Anita Schilling, 1915, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta. 

Fanny Turner, 1911, lias resigned her posi- 
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tion as assistant in the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, and will be married on October 19, 
1915, to Dr. Guy Fleming Spearman of At- 


lanta. 
Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 


CLEVELAND TRAINING CLASS FOR LIBRARY 
WORK WITH CHILDREN 

The class of 1914-15 finished the year with 
twelve members, one student, Helen Clare 
Brown, having dropped out March 1, to be 
married. Nine students were appointed to the 
staff of the Cleveland Library, as follows: 
Children’s librarians—Maude Fowler, Helen 
Greenmayer, Josephine McConnell, Joyce Mac- 
Mahon, Margaret Potter, Alice Smith, Laura 
Stealy; school librarians—Margaret Lyman, 
Clara Schafer. Anna Gibson was appointed 
head of the children’s department, Public Li- 
brary, Gary, Ind.; Cornelia Stroh, children’s 
librarian, Public Library, New York. 

The class of 1915-16 opened Sept. 14 with 
nine students. Seven of the number are library 
school graduates, one has had the training 
course given by the St. Louis Public Library, 
and one has had three years’ experience in 
library work, and special lectures on library 
science, 

Three colleges and one normal school are 
represented, also four library schools—Pratt, 
Simmons, Wisconsin and Western Reserve. 
The fifteen years of library experience, totaled 
by the class, was gained in seven different li- 
braries—St, Louis, Pratt, Cleveland, Kristiania 
(Norway), Bath (N. Y.), Oconto (Wis.), 
Summit (N. J.). 

The students’ names and credentials are as 
follows: 


Gundersen, Bergljot, Kristiania, Norway. Wisconsin 
Library School, 1915. 

Harboe-Lund, Mari, Kristiania, Norway. Deichman- 
ske Bibliotek, Kristiania, Norway, 1812-1915. 


Head, Catherine Esther, Madison, Wis. University of 
Wisconsin, B.A., 1914; Wisconsin Library School, 


1915. 

Jones, Ethel Marguerite, Kirkwood, Mo. St. Louis 
Public Library Training Class, 19:2; St. Louis Pub 
lic Library, 1912-15. 

Mineau, Georgiana, Oconto, Wis. Summer School, 
Wisconsin Library School, 1912; Farnsworth Publie 
Library, Oconto, Wis., 1911-1914; Wisconsin Library 
School, 1915. 

Moore, Mildred Irene, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Rock State Normal 1908-1911; Western 
University Library School, 1913; Cleveland 
Library, 1913-1014. 

Robie, Amelia Hull, Bath, N. Y. Davenport Library, 
Bath, N. Y., 1911-1912; Pratt, 1914; Public Library, 
Summit, N. J., 1914-1915. 

Towsley, Lena G., Brooklyn, N. Y. Goddard Semi 
nary, Barre, Vt., 1908; Pratt, 19:3; Tufts College, 

Yager, Pauline M., Boston, Mass. 
Mass., B.S., 1915. 


LOUISVILLE TRAINING CLASS 
The training class in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Public Library reorganized in September with 
eleven girls taking the course. All of these 
are graduates of local preparatory schools, 


Slippery 
Reserve 
Public 


Simmons College, 
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while two also are graduates of the University 
of Louisville. The session will continue for 
three months, during which the students will 
have daily lectures and classes in all branches 
of library work, in addition to practical service 
in various departments of the local library. 


KANSAS CITY TRAINING CLASS 

The Public Library of Kansas City, Mo. 
has announced the opening, Dec. 1, of a train- 
ing course of librarians. The course will run 
six months and will be open to men and 
women 20 to 35 years old. Mrs. Cassandra 
Warner will be in charge. Admission to the 
class will be by examination on high school 
work and current events, or by credits from 
colleges. 


Librarians 


Asuey, Frederick W., chief of the order 
division of the Library of Congress, has been 
put in charge of the reading room following 
the departure of Mr. William W. Bishop for 
the Library of the University of Michigan. 


Barnes, Grace, assistant librarian and cata- 
loger for the past year in the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Library, 
has gone to her home in La Fayette, Ind., for 
a rest. 


Barker, Anna W., first assistant in the 
Woburn (Mass.) Library, resigned October 
1 on account of ill health. Miss Barker is 
a graduate of Simmons College and has also 
been librarian of the Wellesley (Mass.) Public 
Library, and chief of the circulating depart- 
ment, Osterhaut Free Library, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 


Besr, Charlotte Stuart, who was granted 
leave of absence in 1914-15 to attend the Li- 
brary School of the New York Public Li- 
brary, returned to the Seattle Public Library 
to accept a position in the catalog department, 
Sept. 1. 

Bowers, Ethel, has resigned from the loan 
department of. the Tacoma Public Library to 
attend the Library School of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Brace, Maria C., who has filled the position 
of acting librarian in the Waterloo (Ia.) Pub- 
lic Library since the resignation of Miss Duren, 
has been unanimously elected to the position 
of librarian. Miss Brace served the library 
very acceptably for a number of years as 
reference librarian. 


Brapiey, Florence, head of the circulation 
department of the Carnegie Library of At- 
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lanta since 1912, left in September for a three. 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. In Decem- 
ber she will come to New York where she 
expects to spend the winter as an assistant 
to the librarian of the Tompkins Square 
branch of the New York Public Library. 


CaRSTENSEN, Mrs. Harriet L., A. M. Penn 
College and a graduate of the University of 
Washington library course, I9I5, was ap- 
pointed assistant in the circulation depart- 
ment of the Seattle Public Library, June r. 


Caskey, Emily J., formerly in charge of the 
schools division of the Tacoma Public Li- 
brary, was married in June, 1915, to Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee Johnson. Mrs. Johnson is now liv- 
ing in Seattle, Washington. 


Corrrett, Florence, has been selected as 
assistant in the Mason City (Ia.) Public Li- 
brary. Miss Cottrell is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University Library School, and since 
leaving school has been assistant librarian at 
the Lorain branch of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 


Cruice, Mary Z., formerly head cataloger 
in the Pratt Institute Library, has resigned to 
take charge of the Wilson Package Library 
in White Plains. 


Dana, John Cotton, of the Newark Public 
Library, has been made chairman of the com- 
mittee on libraries of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, being, according to the September 
number of Associated Advertising, the “man 
of all men for the place.” 


Davis, Whitman, the librarian of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Agri- 
cultural College, Miss., has begun a library 
survey of the state. For several years the 
state Library Association has been inactive 
owing to the small number of librarians in 
the state, but with the increasing interest in 
libraries, Mr. Davis hopes for the passage of 
some better library laws in the near future. 


Dean, Mildred, for a number of years chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Public Library at 
Davenport, Iowa, has resigned. 


Donatp, F. Piercie, has been appointed an 
assistant in the loan department of the Ta- 
coma Public Library, beginning Sept. 18. 


Epmanps, John, dean of American libra- 
rians, died at his home in Philadelphia, Oct. 
17, at the age of 95. Mr. Edmands was born 
in Framingham, Mass. and was graduated 
from Yale University in 1847 with the degree 
of A. B. In 1848-51 he attended the Yale 


Divinity School, in the meanwhile teaching 
He entered library work in 1845, when 


school. 
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he took charge of the library of the College 
Society of Brothers in Unity. Mr. Edmands 
continued in library work until r1oo1, when 
he became librarian emeritus of the Mercantile 
Library in Philadelphia, his total service cov- 
ering fifty-six years. From 1851 to 1856 he 
was in charge of the Yale College Library, and 
then went to the Mercantile Library, where 
he did his greatest work and stayed for forty- 
five years. He published a number of systems 
for literary classification and for numbering 
books in libraries. Mr. Edmands was one of 
the original members of the American Library 
Association and at one time was its vice-presi- 
dent, in addition to which he was president of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association. For 
many years Mr. Edmands edited a Quarterly 
Bulletin of books added to the library. In 
these bulletins he presented reading notes on 
a number of current topics and a list of his- 
torical novels, which was the fullest that had 
ever been published. He also wrote the most 
complete bibliographies of the letters of Tan- 
cred and of Dies Jrae that had ever appeared. 


Ercuincer, Hazel, has resigned from the 
loan department of the Tacoma Public Li- 
brary to attend the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 


Esrersroox, Winifred, a graduate of the 
Riverside Library School, has been appointed 
librarian of the Normal School at San Jose, 
California. 


FannincG, Clara E., editor of the Book Re- 
view Digest since its beginning in 1905, left the 
H. W. Wilson Company on October 1, to 
accept a position with the reference depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Library which 
will permit her to be at home with her mother. 
Besides her work on the Book Review Digest, 
Miss Fanning edited many of the volumes in 
the Debaters’ Handbook Series and contributed 
many valuable ideas to its development. 


Fracc, Charles A., librarian of the Public 
Library of Bangor, Me., has been appointed 
a member of the Maine Library Commission 
in the place left vacant by the death of Dr. 
George T. Little of Bowdoin College Library. 


Hatt, Laura, class 1912, Carnegie Library 
School, Atlanta, Ga., special cataloger of li- 
braries in Texas and assistant librarian of 
Winthrop College of South Carolina, has been 
employed to succeed Miss Barnes as assistant 
librarian and cataloger in the General Library 
of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 


Harper, Ruth, resigned from the refer- 


ence and order departments of the Tacoma 
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Public Library to be married in October to 
Mr. William Everell. 


Hue, Edith E., A. B. University of Wash- 
ington, 1914, and a graduate of the library 
course of the same university, 1915, began 
work Sept. 1, as assistant in the circulation 
department of the Seattle Public Library. 


Hovey, Florence, assistant in the Ballard 
branch, Seattle Public Library, has been 
granted leave of absence to attend the Train- 
ing School for Children’s Librarians, Pitts- 
burgh, 1915-16. 

Howe, Ellen F., A. B. University of Wash- 
ington, 1911, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington library course, 1915, has 
been assistant in the schools division of the 
Seattle Public Library since June 1. 

Jackson, Margaret, succeeds Miss Clara E. 
Fanning as editor of the Book Review Digest, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. Miss 
Jackson finished the first year’s work in the 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary last June. Previously she had been in 
the document division of the library and prior 
to that, on the staff of the Century dictionary. 

LancerieLD, Hilda M., New York State 
Library School, 1914-15, is occupied with 
temporary work at the Portland (Ore.) Li- 
brary Association, 

LeFevrr, Helena, of New Paltz, N. Y., a 
graduate of Western Reserve University Li- 
brary School in June last, has become libra- 
rian of the Indianola (Ia.) Public Library. 

Lonc, Alice B., who has been doing edi- 
torial and publicity work with the H. W. 
Wilson Company at White Plains, has been 
appointed librarian of the newly organized 
Clergy Club of New York City. Miss Long 
worked three years in the circulation depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library and 
later in their extension work through the 
traveling library repartment. She organized 
the town library in Westport, Ct., on a mod- 
ern system and was librarian there from 1908 
to 1910. Since then, she has been in private 
library work and has printed “The Bestool 
system: a subject-index for the clergyman’s 
private library.” 

McCo.ttoucn, Ruth D., New York State 
Library School, 1915, has received an appoint- 
ment as librarian of the public school library 
of Hancock, Mich. 

McLucas, Elsie W., a graduate of the 
Training Class of the Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed assistant 
in the Ballard branch of the Seattle Public 
Library, beginning September, 10915. 
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Mast, Clara, who for a number of years 
was librarian at the Hall School branch of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library, has been 
put in charge of the new branch in the South 
High School. Miss Mast is a graduate of the 
University of Wooster, had several years’ ex- 
perience as a high school teacher, took the 
course in library training at the University of 
Michigan, and since January, 1911, has been 
employed in the Grand Rapids Library. 


MaxweLL, Katherine, has been appointed an 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Tacoma Public Library. 


Mutts, Gertrude, formerly of the catalog 
department of the Tacoma Public Library, 
who attended the University of Washington 
last year, has retuned as an assistant in the 
loan department. 


Morton, Mary E., Pratt 1912, who has been 
cataloging in the Seattle Public Library for 
two years, has accepted the position of cata- 
loger at the Kansas State Library at Topeka. 


Munpy, Dr. Ezekiel W., was made librarian 
emeritus of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary at the last meeting of the library board, 
after thirty-five years of service. In 1880, 
when he took charge, the library was located 
in the high school under the direct control of 
the board of education. There were 13,423 
books, and the circulation was 40,525. In 1914, 
according to the last report, the library con- 
tained 114,411 books and had a circulation of 
406,770, and was housed in its own building, 
with one branch and ten stations. To the 
efficiency of Dr. Mundy’s administration during 
this third of a century, and to his intellectual 
and sympathetic qualities, the board gave 
honor in an appreciative and cordial testi- 
monial. 


Paine, Paul M., at one time editor of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, has been appointed 
librarian of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary, to succeed Dr. Ezekiel W. Mundy. 


Prettow, Mary Denson, librarian in charge 
of the Cabanne branch of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, has employed her odd minutes in 
compiling, out of the fruits of her own ex- 
perience, a cook book which McBride, Nast 
& Co. have published. Under the title “The 
small family cook book” she has brought to- 
gether all sorts of recipes tried and true to 
help the beginning housekeeper—and the 
housekeeper of experience also—whose prob- 
lem is to supply a variety of appetizing dishes 
at reasonable cost in quantities small enough 
to prevent useless waste of labor and material. 
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Pucstey, Maud M., Pratt, 1914, has been 
made librarian of the library of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New York. 


Retveot, Ragnhild, New York State Library 
School, 1914-15, has returned to Trondhjem, 
Norway, to become an assistant in the Norges 
Tekniske Hiskole. 


SHerwoop, Mrs. Almeda V., librarian at the 
Carnegie Public Library, in Charlotte, Mich, 
the past ten years, was taken ill at the library 
Oct. 2, and died almost immediately. Mrs, 
Sherwood was 78 years old. 


SLAGLE, Virginia, Smith 1913, Pittsburgh 
Training School for Children’s Librarians 
1915, has been appointed in charge of the 
schools division of the Tacoma Public Li- 
brary to succeed Mrs. Sidney Lee Johnson 
(formerly Miss Emily J. Caskey). 


Stoettz1nG, Alice, Wellesley, 1914, and a 
graduate of the Pittsburgh Training School 
for Children’s Librarians, has been appointed 
children’s librarian at the main building of 
the Tacoma Public Library, in place of Miss 
Marian K. Wallace, who has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to attend the Pitts- 
burgh School. 


Tuompson, Ruth E., B. L. S., New York 
State Library School, 1915, has been placed in 
charge of the extension department of the 
Denver Public Library. 


Wattace, Ethel A., children’s librarian in 
the Woburn (Mass.) Public Library, has been 
appointed first assistant to succeed Miss Barker 
who resigned October 1. 


Wattace, Marian K., children’s librarian at 
the main building of the Tacoma Public Li- 
brary, has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to attend the Pittsburgh Training School 
for Children’s Librarians. 


Warner, Mrs. Cassandra U., Drexel 19009, 
has been appointed supervisor of the branches 
and principal of the apprentice class of the 
Public Library of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Watson, Cecile A., Pratt 1913-14, has ac- 
cepted the position as children’s librarian of 
the Queen Anne branch of the Seattle Public 
Library, beginning August, 1915. 

Wuirtr, Mabel Gordon, B. L. S., New York 
State Library School, 1908, was married to 
Mr. G. Byron Ferguson of Hackensack, N. J., 
on June 30. 


Wirker, Mrs. Elloise, has been appointed 
librarian of the Scott High School in Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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New England 


MAINE 


Biddeford. The will of the late Benjamin 
F. Bryant, of Saco, gives $1000 to the Mc- 
Arthur Library Association in Biddeford. 


Buckfield. Among the public bequests in 
the will of the late Governor John D. Long of 
Massachusetts, was one to the Zadoc Long 
Free Library, established in this town in honor 
of Governor Long’s father. 


Jonesport. The library building provided 
by a bequest from the late Mrs. O. W. Pea- 
body of Boston, who had a summer home 
here for several years, has been completed. 
The building cost about $15,000 and is built of 
tapestry brick with foundations and trimmings 
of native granite. 

VERMONT 

Brandon. The Brandon Free Public Lib- 
rary has received a gift of $450 from Miss 
Shirley Farr of Chicago, who has a summer 
home in Brandon. 


Bristol. The will of the late William A. 
Lawrence bequeaths to the Lawrence Mem- 
orial Library land and buildings adjoining the 
library site. After the payment of a num- 
ber of bequests the balance of the estate is to 
be divided equally among the library and the 
Congregational and Methodist churches. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ashburnham. At a recent meeting the trus- 
tees of the Stevens Library voted to use one of 
the rooms in the library building as a chil- 
dren’s room, The State Free Public Library 
Commission will send an expert from Boston 
to rearrange the juvenile department and all 
books for children will be kept in that room. 
New books will also be added. 


Boston. The State Commission on Immi- 
gration has just prepared a lecture which gives 
the gist of the commission’s recent report in 
the form of running comment on a series of 
lantern slides reproducing its illustrations. The 
illustrations depict existing conditions; the 
comment includes suggestions of the commis- 
sion for improvement. Any Massachusetts li- 
brary desiring to present the subject to an 
audience can secure the loan of slides, lecture 
and a copy of the report by application to the 
secretary of the 20th Century Club, 3 Joy St. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Boston. Under the caption “Boston culture 
with a cup of tea” the September Vogue pub- 
lishes an illustrated article on the Boston 
Athenzum, which has the pleasant custom of 
serving afternoon tea in its new fifth-floor 
reading-room, at two cents a cup. 


Brockton. A collection of mounted photo- 
graphs in the Public Library has been entirely 
cataloged during the spring and summer. The 
work has recently been finished and a card 
catalog of the pictures is now available. The 
collection was carefully gathered during suc- 
cessive visits to European art centres and is 
the gift of Miss Catherine P. Jones. 


East Longmeadow. The new library rooms 
were opened Sept. 25 and were visited by many 
townspeople. 


Lexington. By the will of Miss Laura M. 
Brigham $2500 is left to the Cary Memorial 
Library. 


Quincy. Thomas Crane P. L. Alice G. 
White, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1914.) 
Accessions 2325, withdrawals 437; total 37,153. 
New registration 1919; total 8916. Circulation 
of books 161,477, an increase of 10,491, stereo- 
graphs 17,854. Circulation of Italian books 
jumped from 96 in 1913 to 530 in 1914. The 
city appropriation amounted to $14,444.69, to 
which the income from several special funds 
should be added. Salaries amounted to $8181.- 
92, and books and periodicals to $388.57. The 
reclassification of the library according to the 
Dewey system was undertaken during the 
year. 


Reading. The town of Reading, at a special 
town meeting Sept. 20, voted to have the new 
Carnegie library on the Grouard lot at the 
corner of Lowell and Woburn streets. The 
town will furnish the site and from the Car- 
negie fund will receive $15,000 for the build- 
ing. Work will be started soon on the foun- 
dation but the building will probably not be 
started until next spring. At present the 
Reading Library is in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing on Main street. 


South Deerfield. Work has been begun on 
the Tilton Library, to be erected in memory 
of the late Chauncey B. Tilton on the Tilton 
homestead lot. It is to be a colonial building, 
set back 60 feet from the main sidewalk, and 
built of tapestry brick, trimmed with white 
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marble, 60 feet long, 30 feet wide and 11 feet 
above the walk. The ground is to be ter- 
raced three steps, and seven marble steps will 
lead to the entrance. All the woodwork is to 
be of oak. In the basement there is to be an 
assembly room, 30x 28 feet, with a seating 
capacity of 125. In this room there is to be a 
raised platform for a stage. The town of 
Deerfield voted in the spring of 1914 to ap- 
propriate $700 yearly for the maintenance of 
the library, whose cost will be $15,000. If 
weather conditions are favorable it is expect- 
ed the building will be completed by April 1. 


Springfield. The City Library has received 
a bequest of $500 from Miss Elizabeth Tully, 
for the purchase of medical books. 


Waltham. Tht moving of books from the 
old Public Library at the corner of Moody 
and Charles streets to the new Francis But- 
trick Memorial building on Main street has 
been commenced and it is expected that the 
new structure will be opened to the public 
soon, The contract called for the completion 
of the building by Nov. 1, but the construction 
period has been somewhat lessened. No 
date has been set for the dedication exercises, 
but it has been proposed to postpone the ex- 
ercises until Ex-President Taft comes to this 
city to speak at the Knights of Columbus 
banquet on Jan. 27, and to have Mr. Taft de- 
liver the dedicatory address in the afternoon 
of the day he speaks at the banquet. 


Wellesley. The interior of the Free Li- 
brary was rearranged during the summer. 
The large vestibule at the entrance has been 
converted into a charging desk room, thus 
leaving space in the main room for another 
reading table, which has been needed for 
some time. The reference books have been 
transferred to the stacks nearest the reading 
tables, for easy consultation. The library 
has spent some months in collecting and ar- 
ranging a collection of mounted pictures, 
which may be borrowed in sets for use in the 
schools or in connection with study or re- 
search work. 


West Springfield. The contract for the con- 
struction of the new library has been let to 
E. T. Davis & Son of Springfield for $21,010, 
the lowest bid received by the building com- 
mittee. Ground will be broken immediately 
and the concrete foundation work will be com- 
pleted before cold weather sets in. A time 
limit of 10 months has been set for the com- 
pletion of the contract which includes the 
general construction, heating, plumbing and 
electric lighting. 


[November, 1915 


Westfield. Westfield is assured of a hand- 
some new library building in the will of Mil- 
ton B. Whitney, late dean of the Hampden 
County Bar, which was filed for probate in 
September. The will disposes of an estate of 
$250,000, the income from the bulk of which 
is left to the widow, Florence F. Whitney, 
during her lifetime. Upon her death the ma- 
jority of the principal and unexpended in- 
terest goes to the Westfield Atheneum for 
a new building to be known as the Whitney 
Public Library, 


Worthington. On the day of its dedication, 
Sept. 2, the new library faced a deficit exceed- 
ing $400, but this amount was raised that same 
afternoon in a campaign which followed the 
dedication exercises, so that the library closed 
its first day with pledges covering its entire 
indebtedness. The library contains about 
3500 volumes. 

CONNECTICUT 


Hartford. Thousands of autographs, in- 
cluding those of nearly all the most prominent 
men and women of this state who have visited 
Hartford since 1879, and hundreds of men of 
other states and other countries whose fame 
is national or international, have been lost 
through the careless destruction of a collec- 
tion of thirty-five autograph registers gath- 
ered at the Capitol. The volumes were sold 
as waste paper about a year and a half ago. 
They had been stored for many years in an 
attic room of the Capitol and had frequently 
been consulted by persons who wished to es- 
tablish the dates of certain events known to 
have been coincident with visits to the Capitol 
building. It was through one of these refer- 
ences that the loss of the thirty-five volumes 
was discovered recently. 


New Haven. Announcement was made at a 
meeting of the Yale Corporation on Sept. 20 
of a gift to the university of a building for the 
School of Music, as a memorial to the late 
Albert Arnold Sprague of Chicago, a graduate 
in the class of 1859. The gift is made by Mr. 
Sprague’s widow. The building will be erect- 
ed on the corner of College and Wall Streets, 
and will contain a library, lecture and prac- 
tice rooms, and a concert hall. 


New London. Connecticut College for Wo- 
men opened Sept. 27 for its first classes, with 
a freshman registration of about 100. It has 
five buildings, newly built, planned and equip- 
ped in the most up-to-date way. Besides the 
usual appointments and professorships that are 
found in all colleges, Connecticut College has 
made appointments in new subjects of the 
vocational sort that are to be found in very 
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few colleges, among them courses in library 
work under Miss Mary H. Davis, a graduate 
of the New York State Library School at 
Albany. The great interest of this college 
lies in the fact of its organization and equip- 
ment on so large a scale all at once. Probably 
no college has started out on such large lines, 
with such endowment and equipment of build- 
ings. No college for women of the present 
day started on its first year with a freshman 
class of 100. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Highland Falls. The recent “Highland 
Fling” and baby parade on the country estates 
of Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mrs. Her- 
bert L. Satterlee, at Highland Falls, netted 
about $1000. The money will be applied to the 

village library endowment fund. 


New York City. Gen. Theol. Sem. L. Ed- 
ward Harmon Virgin, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending 
Apr. 30, 1915.) Net accessions 1861; total 
59,691. Reference workers numbered 8504, 
and 7054 loans were recorded. Expenses for 
salaries, cataloging, and the care of the library 
rooms are met from the general funds of the 
seminary, and $3673.45 have been spent for 
books, periodicals, manuscripts, and binding. 


New York City. The Christian Workers 
Free Circulating Library, of which C. A. Mapes 
is the librarian, began in 1912, when the pres- 
ent librarian loaned his own personal books, 
under the name Bible Students Library. As 
friends heard of the work books were do- 
nated and the work is now under a committee 
of the Christian Workers’ Library Association. 
The object of the library, which is interde- 
nominational, is to provide the free circulation 
of best books on Bible study, exposition, evan- 
gelism, missions, Sunday school he!ps and 
methods, biography, etc. The library has its 
headquarters at 260 West 121Ist street, and has 
two other branches in the city. 


New York City. A police library, which po- 
lice officials say will fill a long felt need of 
the department, has been established at Head- 
quarters. The New York Public Library gave 
200 selected volumes as a nucleus for a library 
on criminology and police administration. The 
library has also been supplied with complete 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica and Cen- 
tury Dictionary. The books will be loaned to 
any member of the force for a period of two 
weeks. At Headquarters the police for some 
time have maintained a small legal library, 
which has been invaluable to them, and in co- 
operation with the New York Public Library, 
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they have for several years maintained cir- 
culating libraries in all of the station houses 
in the five boroughs. 


New York City. A new organization to be 
known as the Clergy Club has been formed, 
with rooms at 200 Fifth Avenue and a mem- 
bership already of over 400, It is an inter- 
church social club for clergymen of all de- 
nominations in New York and vicinity. The 
club will maintain a library intended to con- 
tain a complete file of important philosophical. 
religious, and sociological periodicals, a pub- 
lishers’ display of new books, a “members’ 
alcove,” and a small and changing library of 
books to loan. It is not intended to make any 
collection permanent except the “members’ al- 
cove.” The library hopes to co-operate to the 
fullest extent with existing libraries in the 
city, and to be a source of bibliographical in- 
formation and book service for all members 
of the club, Miss Alice Long, who has been 
employed by the H. W. Wilson Company, ts 
to be in charge of the library. 


Northport. Northport is very proud of its 
new $10,000 Carnegie Library, at the corner of 
Main and Union streets, recently completed 
and occupied. The exterior is of rough red 
brick, and the building is one story and base- 
ment in height. The library grew out of a 
debating society formed about twenty-five 
years ago. For a number of years annual dues 
of $2 each were assessed, but between three 
and four years ago the library was made free 
to the public, with the result that during the 
very first year the circulation was tripled, and 
now is between four and five times its max- 
imum circulation before it was free. 


NEW JERSEY 

Passaic, The Fatherland and the Gaelic 
American, the two publications which were 
barred from the Passaic Public Library by the 
board of library trustees here in September, 
have been placed back on the files of the li- 
brary. A storm of protest from German and 
Irish societies followed their exclusion, and 
their restoration was authorized at a special 
meeting of the trustees. 


Red Bank. It was reported at a recent 
meeting of the city council that a wealthy 
resident of the Borough of Rumson had 
offered to buy a lot and erect a fine library if 
the borough would maintain it, the cost 
amounting to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $2000 a year. Mayor Sandt said that the 
donor’s name would be withheld for the 
present. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia F. L. John Thomson, Ibn. 
(19th ann. rpt—ro14.) Accessions 48,394; 
withdrawn 584; total 510,799 volumes, 214,188 
pamphlets. Total registration 272,242. Circu- 
lation 2,542,137. Receipts from all sources 
$319,458.04; maintenance expenses $280,237.55, 
including $51,630.44 for books and periodicals, 
$17,210.78 for binding, and $172,004.46 for 
staff and janitor service. Besides the central 
building the library has 25 branches, 4 stations, 
and 8o other distributing agencies. 


York. By the sudden death of Mrs. Milton 
D. Martin in this city a half million dollars 
is released for the building of a public library 
for York. Mr. Martin died December 31, 1912. 
He left his estate in trust to his wife, but after 
her death it was to go to the city for a library. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington. At the September meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the Free Library 
there was a discussion of the necessity of 
obtaining funds for a new library building. 
Various suggestions were offered, but it was 
finally voted that Librarian A. J. Bailey be in- 
structed to see what arrangements could be 
made with agencies whose business it is to 
solicit funds. In the discussion the sum of 
$300,000 was mentioned as being necessary for 
the purchase of a new site and for the erec- 
tion of the building. 


The South 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham. The annual report of the Bir- 
mingham Public Library (Carl H. Milam, Ibn.) 
for the year ended September 30, 1915, records 
a circulation of 280,670 volumes, a gain of 56 
per cent over that of the previous year. The 
number of borrowers’ cards now in force is 
27,588, about 25 per cent of the total white 
population of the city. There are 47,238 vol- 
umes in the library, including 2700 deposited 
with the library but not owned by it. The in- 
come for the year from all sources was $20,- 


505. 
FLORIDA 
Gainesville. At the election Oct. 5 a ma- 
jority voted to provide the necessary sum for 
maintenance should the Carnegie Corporation 
grant the city’s application for $10,000 for a 
library building. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville F. P, L. George T. Settle, Ibn. 
(Rpt,—yr. ending Aug. 31, 1915.) The total 
circulation of books for home use was 1,045,- 
077 volumes, an increase of 90,111 volumes 
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over last year. This circulation includes 
422,789 volumes read by children and go,- 
636 volumes issued through the stations 
department. The circulation of books for 
children was 40% of the whole and 39% 
of the total increase; fiction was 54% of 
the total circulation. Although there was 
an increase of nearly 100,000 volumes in cir- 
culation there was a decrease of 2% in the 
use of fiction. During the year 9,685 new 
borrowers were added, making a total of 52,- 
164. The report of reference work shows 
that 46,747 questions were asked and topics 
looked up at the main library and branches. 
This was an increase of 10,126 over last year. 
Of these 21,292 questions were looked up in 
the reference room, 2,555 in the civics room 
and 22,900 at the branches. There were 208 
bibliographies and reading lists compiled and 
4,592 volumes and 797 pictures loaned from 
the department for home use. The visitors 
to the new newspaper and civics room for 
the year were 36,191. During this period there 
were 2,555 questions looked up, 1,000 bound 
volumes of newspapers used and 2,929 num- 
bers of newspapers read for items. There 
were 2,808 pamphlets classified and 4,362 
clippings from newspapers on general subjects 
filed. There are 17 municipal periodicals and 
90 daily and weekly newspapers on file. City 
and telephone directories of the principal 
cities in the country were placed in this de- 
partment during the year. There were 17,325 
volumes added to the library during the year 
making a total of 179,345 volumes, The two 
colored branch libraries contain 13,655 vol- 
umes of which 1,551 were added during the 
year. The total circulation of books to col- 
ored readers through branches, class rooms 
and stations was 104,771 volumes. There were 
4,838 reference topics looked up at the colored 
branches. There were 1,456 meetings held in 
the assembly and class rooms during the year, 
of which 208 were at the Main library and 
1,248 at the branches. The report for the first 
time covers a full twelve months work in all 
departments of the library and is a maximum 
of the growth that may be expected with the 
present income. The receipts from city taxes, 
fines, lost books, etc. were $64,037.28 and 
from rents $36,000, making a total of $ro1,- 
334.50. The cost of current maintenance was 
$85,526.80 and interest on mortgage was $15,- 
500, a total of $101,026.80. $23.10 less was 
spent for current maintenance this year than 
last, although $2,162.74 more was spent for 
books. A balance of $307.70 remains in the 
treasury. The current maintenance account is 
divided as follows: Books and binding $21,- 
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471.49; salaries and janitor service $47,168.- 
77; expense $5,842.71; light, heat and power 
$7,706.19; repairs and improvements $1,707.18; 
insurance $422.80; furniture and fixtures 


$733.66. 


Springfield. The Springfield Woman’s Club 
has purchased the brick office belonging to the 
estate of the late John W. Lewis, located on 
Main Cross street. After extensive improve- 
ments the building will be used for a club- 
room and public library. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga. One of the state’s traveling 
libraries has been installed in the schoolhouse 
at East Chattanooga. The School Improve- 
ment League has also placed $80 worth of new 
books in the school library and will add to the 
collection from time to time, thereby augment- 
ing the work of the branch school librarian. 


Central West 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit. The residence of Clarence M. Bur- 
ton, which will house his valuable library of 
local history material, has been in part remod- 
elled and equipped for library purposes. A 
comfortable room is available on the first 
floor for general reading and a quiet study 
room adjacent to the stacks has been provided 
for special students. Administration and work 
rooms for the library staff are also on the 
first floor. In accordance with the suggestion 
of Mr. Burton, a large room on the second 
floor has been reserved and will be equipped 
for a prospective historical museum where 
Detroit curios and material illustrating Detroit 
history will be on exhibition. A room in 
which historical associations may keep their 
records has also been provided. 


Saginaw. The Public Library was remod- 
elled during the summer and reading rooms 
for adults and children alike have been en- 
larged. 

OHIO 

Hicksville. A movement has been started 

to secure a Carnegie Library for this town. 


Niles. The contract for the construction of 
the McKinley Memorial Building was awarded 
in August to the John P. Parker Company of 
New York for $240,000. Completed, the struc- 
ture, which will occupy a complete block, will 
cost $300,000. Funds have been raised by 
popular subscription and Congress has made an 
appropriation for the structure. The work 
has been started and the cornerstone will be 
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laid this fall, with Governor Willis officiat- 
ing. The contractors have agreed to have the 
work completed in 1916. The architects of the 
building are McKim, Mead & White, of New 
York. Their plans shows a marble structure, 
283 feet long, 136 feet wide and 38 feet high. 
The exterior will be of silver gray Georgia 
marble. The building will contain a public 
library and an auditorium, which will be used 
by the residents of Niles and vicinity. 


ILLINOIS 

Abingdon. The new John Mosser Public 
Library was dedicated Sept. 15. Provision for 
the building was made by the late John Mos- 
ser in memory of his son, through whose ef- 
forts the first library was secured. The new 
building is of the one story and basement type, 
and cost $20,000. The library now owns about 


4500 volumes. 
INDIANA 


Lawrenceburg. The new Carnegie library 
building has been completed. It is one story 
high with a basement providing an auditorium 
for 250 people. The building cost $11,000, 


Liberty. The new Carnegie Library here 
was dedicated Oct. 8, H. N. Sanborn, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Library Commission, be- 
ing the principal speaker. The building, which 
cost $10,000, is forty-eight by forty-six feet, 
of variegated mat brick, stone trimming and 
red tile roof. The main floor contains read- 
ing rooms for adults and children, with 
special reference rooms. The basement has 
an assembly hall, seating 300 persons, with 
stage and dressing rooms, A work room and 
kitchen are also provided. The architect was 
Wilson B. Park of Indianapolis and the con- 
tractor the Wolff & Ewing Construction Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, 


Rockport. The advisory board of Ohio 
Township, in a meeting in September, voted to 
appropriate 5 cents on each $100 for a public 
library in this city. The work of establishing 
a public library here will be pushed, according 
to members of the board. 


Valparaiso. Valparaiso’s handsome, new, 
$30,000 library building is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The yard is being graded, and the 
finishing touches are being put on the interior 
decorations. With its completion the question 
of disposing of the old building will arise. 
The present structure was left by will by Mrs. 
Hunt, to be used for library purposes, and 
under the terms of the will when it ceased to 
be used for a library, the title reverted back 
to the heirs. One of the tentative plans pro- 
posed is that the old building be continued as 
a school library. 
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The Northwest 


WISCONSIN 

Madison. According to the last Proceedings 
of the State Historical Society, the estimated 
strength of the society’s library is 375,000 
titles, nearly equally divided between books 
and pamphlets. Accessions during the year 
ending September 30, 1914, were 5084 books, 
ss88 pamphlets, and 262 engravings, photo- 
graphs and maps, a total of 10,934. Seventy- 
three per cent of the accessions were gifts, 
and the remainder, purchases and exchanges. 
The large proportion of gifts is due in part 
to the activity of the society in collecting docu- 
ments of states, municipalities, and organiza- 
tions, as well as the publications of the United 
States and foreign countries. The document 
and newspaper divisions of the library are 
growing so rapidly that, notwithstanding the 
recent construction of the new wing, it is 
estimated that all the space available for these 
departments will be filled in three or four 
years. The cataloging staff of the society num- 
bers five trained workers, but the force is said 
to be inadequate to the task in hand. The 
growth of the general catalog necessitated the 
purchase of an additional case of 312 trays, 
making 936 now in use, each with a capacity 
of a thousand cards. Special catalogs of docu- 
ments, genealogies, labor union material, and 
maps, manuscripts, and illustrations are kept 
up. This division also has charge of a Wis- 
consin biography catalog, listing biographies, 
obituaries, and portraits of prominent Wis- 
consin men, which is frequently consulted by 
newspaper men. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. An increase of a tenth of a 
mill for library purposes has been allowed in 
the tentative tax levy for 1916, making the 
library levy nine-tenths of a mill. Branch h- 
braries, general extension of the library service. 
mereased patronage of established libraries, all 
figured in the reasons given for the addition 
of the extra tenth, When the board of tax 
levy last fall fixed eight-tenths of a mill levy 
for the library board the valuation of the city 
property totaled $196,000,000 and the levy pro- 
duced a little less than $160,000. The nine- 
tenths levy on the present valuation of $200.- 
000,000 will yield $180,000. 


St. Paul. Space will be provided in the new 
historical library and museum to be erected 
at Cedar street and Central avenue, St. Paul, 
opposite the east end of the capitol, for the 
state library commission and the state depart- 
ment of education. At a conference of mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the Min- 
nesota State Historical Society and the board 
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of control with Governor W. S. Hammond, 
held Sept. 29, instructions were given to Clar- 
ence H. Johnstone, architect for the board of 
control, to revise his plans for the building to 
provide 6500 square feet of space for the de- 
partment of education and 4000 feet for the 
library commission. 


Virginia. The plan suggested by L. H. Weir 
of the National Playgrounds and Recreation 
Association for the use of a spare room in the 
public library basement for recreation purposes 
has been well received by the Virginia library 
board and a committee is now in charge of the 
matter. According to Ralph C. Pickering, 
secretary of the board, the room will be used 
for lounging purposes and smoking will be ad- 
lowed. Tables for games will be installed 
The new room will not interfere with the 
clubroom’s activities. 


IOWA 


Burlington. A branch of the Public Library 
was opened Oct. 6 in Mediapolis. 


Decorah. The people of the town having 
voted to make the library free to all, a library 
board has been appointed by the mayor and 
Mrs. A. W. Griswold appointed librarian. The 
library has rooms in the court house and con- 
tains about 1800 books. 


Garner. The new Carnegie building was 
dedicated Friday, August 13. The Garner 
Library is one of the oldest libraries in the 
state, having had its beginning in 1873 by the 
organization of a Ladies’ Library Association 
before a church existed in the town. The same 
association maintained the library and kept 
alive the library interest until the vote of the 
town gave it tax support. The library was 
kept in the homes of members and officers un- 
til 1882 when a lot was purchased for $10.00, 
and a building costing about $700 erected, 
this amount being raised by subscription, sup- 
pers and other popular methods of raising 
money. This building remained in use until 
the books were removed to the new building 
on the 28th of July of this year. 


Marshalltown. Mr. H. C. Conover of Chi- 
cago has presented to the library a number of 
pictures including copies of famous paintings. 
With these pictures came also over 300 books 
principally travel, history and biography. The 
library board has purchased the collection of 
Marshall county birds which has been loaned 
for the past two years by Mr. I. N. Gabrielson. 
This collection comprises practically every na- 
tive bird of the county. 


A donation of 1000 volumes 


Sioux City. 
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has been made to the Public Library by the 
Jewish Progressive Education Society. The 
volumes include many useful books in the 
Russian, Hebrew and Yiddish languages. The 
transfer of the Jewish library to the public 
library has attracted many new patrons. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha. Through annexation the South 
Omaha Public Library has been placed under 
the management of the Board of Directors of 
the Omaha Public Library, South Omaha 
was a City with a population of 34,000, having 
a $50,000 Carnegie Library which will now 
be operated as a branch of the Omaha Public 
Library. 

The Southwest 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City. The branch library in the new 
Swinney School was opened in September. 
Miss Katherine Gentry will have charge of 
the branch. There are at present 2000 volumes 
on the shelves and a full line of periodicals on 
the reading tables. Tuesday afternoon, Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening and all day Satur- 
day have been arranged as the present library 
hours. The branch library of the new Central 
High School has been opened to the students 
of the school only. 


Columbus. The question of municipal sup- 
port for a Carnegie Library will be submitted 
to the people at the next election. 


Gulfport. Mayor Geo. M. Foote has an- 
nounced that he will take up with the board of 
supervisors the question of securing from 
the county a portion of the court house 
ground for a library site. Application has 
been made to the Carnegie Corporation for 
$20,000 for a building. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo, Application has been made to 
the Carnegie Corporation for a grant of $40,- 
ooo for a library building. 


Dallas. The Dallas Public Library is prepar- 
ing to open its branch at the street car barns 
to supply the families of the street car men. 
Heretofore the privilege of taking books from 
this branch has been restricted to the street 
car men, but the demand from that section has 
made it imperative that this further step be 
taken. A new feature has also been added to 
the extension service of the branch library 
at the Sears-Roebuck plant. In addition to the 


regular library days, Tuesday and Friday, ar- 
rangements have been made for the delivery of 
non-fiction books at the plant daily- 
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Houston. The library of the Houston Law 
Library Association, for the benefit of lawyers 
of Harris county, was formally opened Oct. 
1. It is located on the fifth floor of the court 
house and includes a large library room 
with numerous shelves well stocked with 
volumes and large tables and comfortable arm 
chairs. There is a commodious lounging and 
smoking room, where the members can retire 
for social converse. Besides this, there are 
five adjoining rooms where privacy may be had 
for briefing cases. The library is in the charge 
of Mr, William Miller, who will have one as- 
sistant, and it will be kept open from 8:30 a. 
m, until 11 p. m. if needed. If no one is using 
the library at 9 o’clock at night it will close at 
that hour. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa. The cornerstone of the new Car- 

negie Library building was laid Oct. 9. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Tacoma. The Library Board of the Tacoma 
Public Library is co-operating with the So- 
cial Service Board and the Department of 
Public Safety regarding the possible develop- 
ment of reading rooms after Jan. 1, 1916, as a 
substitute for the saloon when prohibition 
takes effect. 


Tacoma. During the summer the catalog de- 
partment of the Tacoma Public Library has 
completely reclassified and recataloged the li- 
braries of the Stadium High School and the 
Lincoln Park High School at Tacoma, This is 
in accordance with an agreement between the 
School Board and the Library Board which 
gives to the Library Board a joint jurisdiction 
over the high school libraries and joint owner- 
ship of all high school library books in Ta- 
coma. The library is also supplying to each 
grade school of the city a complete set of the 
pictures required in the course of study. 


CALIFORNIA 
Burlingame. A movement is on foot to 
secure a $20,000 Carnegie Library for this city. 


Exeter. The plans for the Carnegie Li- 
brary have been selected. Work on the new 
building will be started as soon as the work- 
ing plans are prepared. The exterior finish 
of the building will be cement stucco on brick 
with tile colored brick-eravel roof, constructed 
on a modified Spanish design. Hardwood 
finish of the interior, with modern plumbing 
and lighting are specified in the plans. 


Fortuna. Fortuna’s new library which is 
located in the Star hotel building opened Sept. 
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2. Mrs. Clara Briggs, who was appointed as 
librarian by the board of supervisors, is in 
charge. Miss Ida M. Regan, county librarian, 
was in Fortuna for the opening to superintend 
the installing and arranging of the books. 


Pasadena. Miss Susan Homer Stickney has 
given to the Public Library the twenty volumes 
of the Curtis work on the North American 
Indians, with the supplementary portfolios of 
photographs. 


Stanford University. Foundation of a new 
and permanent library at Stanford was ex- 
pected to be made about October 1 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Hamilton of Long Beach, par- 
ents of Frederick C. Hamilton, recent editor 
of the Daily Palo Alto, who died last June, 
less than one month after graduating from 
the university. The new library, which will be 
known as the Frederick C. Hamilton Memorial, 
will be entirely for the use of the Daily Palo 
Alto, and will be endowed by a fund. 


Canada 

ONTARIO 
Kingston. A library building has been do- 
nated to Queen’s University by Dr. James 
Douglas, of New York, at present a nominee 
for the position of chancellor of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and who is also one of the oldest 
graduates of Queen’s, a trustee and benefactor. 


Toronto. The Public Library has given to 
the Red Cross Society a fully equipped ambu- 
lance which is already on its way to the front. 
It bears on its side the legend that it was 
contributed by the Public Library of Toronto. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Victoria. An item im the Victoria, B. C., 
Daily Times of Sept. 15 says: “This morning 
the Connaught library, by which name the 
provincial legislative library will probably be 
best known, was opened to the public. For 
several weeks past E. O. S. Scholefield, pro- 
vincial librarian and archivist, and his staff 
have been busily engaged in moving the books 
and records from the cramped quarters in the 
legislative wing, and unearthing them from out 
the chests and cases in which they have been 
packed away in cellar and attic, and all are 
now in order. In the course of a short time 
the fine collection of Northwest documents and 
maps—or a representative section of it—will be 
on view in the well-lighted apartments which 
are designed for the purpose.” 


Foreign 

GERMANY 
The Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen has 
found it necessary to take up, as a regular 
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department, the “War news from German li- 
braries.” In a recent issue the Royal Library 
of Berlin reports two more deaths among its 
employes, one librarian-secretary and one sub- 
official. Another secretary has been reported 
severely wounded. The City Libraries of 
Dresden report all three scientific librarians 
and two office assistants in the field, in con- 
sequence of which the library and the archives 
are open only for use by city officials. Two 
women assistants are in charge. Karlsruhe 
reports an attack by aviators on the Library of 
the High School of Technology. Four bombs 
fell on the building or in its immediate vicinity. 
One struck the roof of the building in which 
the library is housed and damaged the brick- 
work of roof and walls. French reports of 
fire in the school and library building are la- 
belled as untrue. Walls, roofs, and windows 
suffered, but one book only of the library 
collection was damaged, being hit by a piece 
of broken glass. As the attack occurred at 
seven in the morning, there was no one in 
the buildings. The librarian adds to his re 
port the remarks that, judging by the Karlsruhe 
and similar experiences, bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes do not seem to be able to damage 
seriously any strongly-built house or wall. 
The only danger is to windows and to human 
beings passing in the streets near the buildings 
struck. Books in library buildings are there- 
fore safe, as a general thing, unless larger 
calibre bombs or fire-bombs are used. 


BELGIUM 


The Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 
June-July has some notes on library conditions 
in Belgium. It says that the Royal Library 
in Brussels, for a time open only to special 
students, has again been opened to the public 
under the charge of the conservateur Dr. 
Louis Paris, the administrateur inspecteur, Dr. 
Louis Stainier, having fled the city. The 
library’s collections are reported uninjured. 
The Zentralblatt also reports that the Insti- 
tut International de Bibliographie is open 
under the charge of a faithful subaltern, Sec- 
retary Louis Masure, his chiefs, Messrs. Lafon- 
taine and Otlet having left the country. Dr. 
Oehler of the University Library of Bonn is 
in charge of the valuable Ministerial Libra- 
ries. The tour of inspection of Belgium li- 
braries made by Privy Councillor Milkau, by 
order of the German Governor, showed a 
favorable condition of library buildings and 
collections in Brussels as well as in the prov- 
inces. The report closes with the statement 
that apart from the lamentable events of Lou- 
vain, no serious damage has been done to the 
Belgian libraries. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


General 
Education, Training, Library Schools 


LIBRARY COURSE IN EVENING SCHOOL 

In response to demand, the Bay Ridge Eve- 
ning High School for Women, Brooklyn, add- 
ed a new course to its vocational department 
this year, The new course will prepare for po- 
sitions in the public libraries. It will be open 
to girls and women having a high school 
education or its equivalent. It is, so far as 
it has been possible to learn, the first evening 
school library course in the United States. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 


General 
LrpRARY SURVEY 

A simple library survey that would be of 
great value to many a small library anxious 
to be of the greatest possible use to its com- 
munity, might be easily made by considering 
the following questions, compiled by Charles 
E, Rush, librarian of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Public Library. 

1. What is the small library undertaking 
that the community as a whole does not wish 
to do? 

2. What is the small library failing to 
undertake which the community wishes it to 
do? 

3. Is the small library doing well enough 
what it does? 

4. Is it doing inexpensively enough what 
it does? 

5s. What parts of its work are not satis- 
factorily supported? 

6. What parts of its work are out of pro- 
portion to its program as a whole? 

7. Is the community support of the library 
proportionate or disproportionate to com- 
munity support of other public educational 
activities ? 

8 Is the library’s business management 
in policy, planning, purchasing, supervising, 
checking and reporting adequate and efficient? 

9. Does the library take sufficient active 
part in all activities tending to make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live? 

10. What is the library’s relation with and 
influence upon the rest of the community’s 
system of public education? 

1r, Does it see itself as others see it and 
does it actively appreciate the necessity of 


knowing the needs of its patrons and the 
desirability of both pointing out these needs 
and supporting them? 

12. What not-yet-met needs of the com- 
munity which the library might meet and what 
opportunities of increased efficiency should be 
attempted at once? 


Library Extension Work 

FLOWER SHOWS 

A flower show was conducted in Oxford 
(Mass.) Public Library by Mrs. Clara A. 
Fuller, the librarian, the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Large displays of flowers were exhib- 
ited by both adults and juveniles and ribbon 
prizes were awarded in both groups. 


STEREOPTICON LIBRARY ON PUBLIC HEALTH 


The United States Public Health Service 
believes that “education is the road to sanitary 
progress.” To this end it has established a 
stereopticon loan library, which is daily send- 
ing out slides upon the request of sanitarians, 
educators, and other persons interested in 
the promulgation of the doctrine of personal 
hygiene and public sanitation. 

Catalogs containing photographs of the 
slides, and descriptive matter thereon, are 
forwarded to the applicant, together with a 
blank on which to make request for various 
slides. The library covers a wide range of 
subjects, from sanitary conditions in Alaska, 
to yellow fever.. There are special collections 
on the diseases of children, hookworm, lep- 
rosy, malaria, milk production, mouth hygiene, 
pellagra, plague, rural schools, smallpox, trip- 
ical diseases, tuberculosis, and typhoid fever. 
Each of the sets is in duplicate and in the case 
of the more frequently used slides there are 
several sets. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A tentative plan for vocational guidance. 
Zana K. Miller. Wis. Lib. Bull., F., 1915. p. 
45-47. 

How many people really choose their voca- 
tions? How can librarians help young people 
to find the right work? 

While systematic vocational guidance is well 
under way in the larger cities, it is not yet 
organized in the smaller communities. This 
direction belongs to the province of the schools, 
but the library can do much to help. 
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In Grand Rapids the work is a part of the 
English course, and begins in the seventh 
grade. Brief themes and discussions form its 
basis, and the reading list is arranged by 
grades. Many of these books are already 
in libraries. 

All the new pamphlet material on vocational 
guidance should be secured as issued, and all 
material well advertised through the schools, 
in the papers, and at the library. A letter 
might be sent in the early winter to seniors 
in the high schools, calling their attention to 
the vocational literature displayed in the library. 
Information on special local industries should 
be secured, and with the co-operation of some 
teacher or university student a survey of the 
businesses of the city might be made. 

Talks given to the pupils in the upper gram- 
mar grades and high schools by representatives 
of the various trades and occupations in 
the town, would be inspirational and enlighten- 
ing. Four to six talks, each fifteen or twenty 
minutes in length, could be given in an evening, 
preferably at the library, where they might 
attract other young people not in school. 
These might cover the qualities necessary 
to success in the given trade, time necessary 
for preparation, where training could be se- 
cured, wages at start, prospect of advance- 
ment, and demand in the community for such 
work. 


Library Development and Co-operation 


HOTEL DEPOSIT STATION 

Mrs. Eleanor Brodie Jones, librarian of the 
Hollywood branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, has introduced a new plan in library 
extension work. Hollywood has but recently 
become a part of the city although for years 
past it has been one of the select tourist resorts 
of Southern California. In view of this fact 
the librarian has inaugurated a plan intended 
to bring the library service to the guests of the 
Hotel Hollywood, and so make their visit 
more pleasant. This is effected by arranging 
for the placing of a supply of the library 
books in the hotel lobby, in a suitable case, 
the distribution being cared for by the clerks 
of the hotel. The books are changed fre- 
quently and arrangements have been made so 
that guests can order books from either the 
branch or the central library and have them 
delivered at the hotel, through the regular 
automobile delivery of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 


CouNTY LIBRARIES 
The spread of county libraries. World's 
Work, S., 19015. p. 609-613. 
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An article devoted chiefly to a detailed de- 
scription of the establishing and operation of 
the Brumback Library in Van Wert, O., show- 
ing how this county has solved the problem of 
the distribution of good reading among its 
isolated rural communities. 

County service began in 1901, when the 
present building was opened for use, and sub- 
stations in the outlying communities were 
established as rapidly as satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made. At first the branch 
custodians gave their services, but later th: 
trustees voted to pay $50 a year to each. 

The library now owns 25,897 volumes. Thic 
total circulation for 1914 was 92,026, including 
46,432 for the central library, 15,368 for th: 
branches, and 25,844 for the county schoo! 
The total showed a net gain of 1,173 over 1913 
Total number of borrowers, 16,197; population 
of the county in 1910, 20,119. 


RURAL LIBRARIES IN GREAT BriTAINn 

The Trustees of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust have matured their scheme for 
providing circulating libraries in rural districts, 
according to a note in The Librarian for Sep- 
tember. They have appointed Mr. R. D. 
Macleod, of the Anderston District Public 
Library, Glasgow, to put the scheme in opera- 
tion. The scheme owes its origin to Professor 
Adams, Oxford, who, at the request of the 
Trustees, furnished an elaborate report on the 
public libraries of the United Kingdom and 
made suggestions for their improvement and 
for carrying their benefits into rural districts 
which have hitherto been excluded, it being 
impossible to obtain any aid for such districts 
from the rates. Arrangements have been con- 
cluded for beginning the work in the Orkney 
and Shetland Isiands and in the island of 
Lewis. The scheme has met with the hearty 
approval of the Scotch Education Department 
and of the Education Committee of the County 
Councils. The circulation will proceed from 
Dunfermline, and be carried on in the districts 
with the aid of the schoolmasters. Practically 
each school will have the command of an un- 
limited number of books of every kind of lit- 
erature, and, emanating from Dunfermline 
as a centre, a fresh supply will be furnished 
at intervals so that the interest may always 
be maintained. 


Co-operation between Libraries 


BorROWERS’ PRIVILEGES EXTENDED 

An announcement in the Reader's Index, the 
bi-monthly publication of the Croydon (Eng.) 
Public Libraries, says that through the cour- 
tesy of the Library Committee at Brighton, 
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and of the Director, Mr. H. D. Roberts, an 
arrangement has been made whereby readers 
on the list of borrowers of the Croydon Pub- 
lic Libraries may, while on holiday at Brighton, 
whether for a short or long period, and at any 
time of the year, borrow books from the Lend- 
ing Library there, without charge and without 
the trouble and delay of obtaining a local 
guarantee. To obtain this privilege the reader 
must sign a form to be obtained on ap- 
plication at any of the Croydon Libraries. 
This form, when signed by the chief librarian 
of Croydon or his representative, must be 
given in at Brighton, and on the applicant 
again signing at the Brighton Library, a bor- 
rower’s card will be immediately issued to him 
or her, on which books may be borrowed freely 
during the duration of the stay. 


Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 


“Lrprary Day” TENNESSEE 

October 1, 1915, promises to be an epoch 
making day in Tennessee’s school library his- 
tory, as on that date the state proved itself to 
be an example of effort, interest and law in 
bringing good books within the reach of every 
child in the common schools. 

According to legislative enactment, the state 
duplicates any amount from $10 to $40 raised 
by a school every school year, to establish or 
supplement a library. The selection of books 
is restricted to a list compiled by the division 
of library extension. 

In compliance with a proclamation issued 
by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion there was a state-wide observance of the 
day. Early in September community and 
neighborhood educational campaigns were 
started to arouse and stimulate public interest 
in the school library and the day set apart for 
raising funds. The following suggestive pro- 
gram sent out by the superintendent, or one 
similar, was generally observed, followed by 
the sale of refreshments: 


PROGRAM FOR TENNESSEE LIBRARY DAY 


The program here given is merely a suggestive out- 
line that it may be convenient to follow in a general 
way. An hour should be selected for the exercises 
and the meeting should be advertised through the 
newspapers and by personal invitation. The real 
interest of your pupils should be aroused through the 
help which they can give to you in advertising this 
program. 

Tennessee! 

z. Roll call. 
Let each student respond with the name of a 
favorite book or poem, giving a quotation 
therefrom. 

3. Address. 
Our plans for a school library. 

4. Recitation. : 

Class concert recitation—“The ship of state.” 
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Biographies. 
Sketches of our Tennessee authors 
Selected readings. 

From our Tennessee 

7. Special address 

Books and libraries. 
8. Business 

Donation of money. 
eo. Announcements. 

Closing remarks by teacher 

10. Song. 

America. 

Applications for state aid are being re- 
ceived in large quantities. The remotest and 
most unsettled counties have been penetrated 
by the good book movement, and are respond- 
ing to an unexpected degree. The effort to 
benefit the rural school libraries met with 
hearty support and co-operation on the part 
of the county superintendents and _ teachers. 
The number of negro schools taking advantage 
of state aid is indeed gratifying. 

The school library advance has been de- 
cidedly notable since October 1, which gave 
a remarkable impetus to its progress. It is 
already apparent that there will be an ex- 
penditure of over sixteen thousand dollars for 
books appearing on the approved list. 

Tennessee is making permanent provision 
for more and better school libraries, properly 
administered. 


authors 


ROTARY CLUBS AND THE LIBRARIES 


“Public Library Day” was celebrated by the 
Louisville Rotary Club on Thursday, Sept. 16. 
A circular letter of announcement was sent 
out in advance, and the governor, James B. 
McCreary, was present and occupied a seat 
at the speakers’ table. Ex-Governors Wilson 
and Beckham, with eight members of the 
library board were guests of the club, the 
mayor and other members of the board not 
present being out of the city. George T. 
Settle, librarian of the Louisville Public Li- 
brary, was chairman of the meeting. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Mullins and Dr. Powell of the 
library board on the library from the inside, 
and Dr. Thomas on the library from the 
outside, as a user, were all good, and there is 
no doubt that many men in every profession 
and business in Louisville are better acquainted 
with the library today because of this meeting 

An illustrated booklet giving information 
about the library with statistics from the last 
annual report, was given to each person 
present. 


Arthur L. Bailey, librarian of the Free Li- 
brary of Wilmington, Del., was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon of the Rotary Club 
at the Hotel du Pont Sept. 30. Mr. Bailey 
said that the majority of men using the li- 
braries are those engaged in educational or 
professional work and working men who are 
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reading or studying in order to get more gen- 
eral knowledge or more special knowledge 
which will bring larger wages. The business 
man has been slow to realize that the library 
is a tool which will help him in his daily 
business. As men who are interested in pro- 
moting the industrial life of their community, 
he urged the members of the club to investi- 
gate the resources of the library and to help 
in making them known to their associates. 


TRAVEL BULLETIN 
Among the many clever methods adopted 
by the New Orleans Public Library to interest 
and help its juvenile readers, was a serial bul- 
letin illustrating the travels of a party of 
children who went to Europe (before the 
war), for a vacation trip. The Mississippi 
river, the harbor of New Orleans, all the de- 
tails of commercial and industrial life as seen 
from the river, the natural ocean phenomena, 
and all the phases of life at sea made up the 
most original and popular part of the serial, 
which had to be transferred to the adult de- 
partment wlien the children could be induced 
to part with it, so great was the interest awak- 


ened. 


BooKLISTS ON WOMEN’S WORK 

One way in which the reference library 
of the Boston Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union extends its services beyond 
those who come in direct contact with it as 
visitors, is through the preparing of popular 
reading lists on subjects relating to women’s 
work and interests and sending them to 
schools, vocational counselors and women’s 
organizations. Lists recently prepared include 
“Salesmanship,” “Women in business proprie- 
torship,” “Opportunities for women in li- 
brary work,” and “Some popular books on 
business for women.” 

Many of the lists relate to occupations for 
women or vocational education and guidance. 
Individual copies are sent to organizations free 
on application. Where a number of copies 
are desired a nominal charge is made to cover 
clerical work. Among the lists available are 
“Vocational guidance,’ “Salaries of college 
men and women,” “Legislation affecting 
women and children,” “Vocations for girls,” 
“Vocations for trained women,” “Reading 
for high school girls,” as well as separate 
references on more than 20 different occupa- 
tions for women. 

The library is a special collection devoted 
to women’s work and interests and has con- 
siderable pamphlet and manuscript material 
which is not brought together elsewhere and 
is valuable to the student and investigator. 
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It is open to the public and reference service 
is offered without charge. The hours are 9 
to 5 on week-days, including Saturday. 


NoTICES OF NEW BOOKS 
The Free Library of Wilmington, Del., re- 
cently had printed the following card which 
was placed on the delivery desk: 
KEEP UP TO DATE 


If you are continually learning more you are be 
coming constantly more valuable in your work. If 
you are not learning more you will become less 
valuable. 

On the other side of this card indicate what sub- 
jects you are interested in. Add your name ani 
address and return this card to the Free Library, 


Eighth and Market streets. 
We will notify you when new books on these 
d. This will help you to keep 


subjects are pu 
up to date. 

As a result of this card and other efforts 
made in the same direction the following sub- 
jects were registered by different individuals: 
Domestic science, English language and liter- 
ature, home economics, art, heredity, Arctic 
exploration, autobiography, biography, Civil 
War, explosives, farming, fertilizers, forestry, 
furniture, history, mechanical drawing, me- 
moirs, politics, poultry, travel and _ trees. 
Whenever a book on any of these subjects 
comes into the library the person who has 
requested to be informed is notified that a 
new book has been purchased and the book 
is held twenty-four hours in order to give 
the person, to whom the notice is sent, time 
to call for it. The scheme has proved satis- 
factory by those who have made use of it, 
though their number is smaller than was 


anticipated. 
Library Buildings 
Design, Plans, Construction 


FUMIGATING ROOM 

Though opinion is divided as to the necessity 
or value of fumigation of books which have 
been exposed to infection, so many inquiries 
have been received at the office of the Massa- 
chusetts Free Library Commission in regard 
to the cost of fumigation plants, that the 
commission has printed in the July-October 
number of its Bulletin, the following sug- 
gestions from Miss Katherine P. Loring, 
a library trustee. This plant costs about $35.00 
and has been used successfully in many of 
the small libraries. 

“A closet of matched boards about 6 x 6 
may be built in the cellar, or other convenient 
place, the outside and inside covered with 
builders’ paper. The door should be of 
double boards or covered with paper 
and made tight with weather _ strips. 
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There is no need of a window, but if 
there should be one, it can be made tight 
in the same way (weather strips). The 
chamber should be lined with shelves made of 
iron grating on which the books to be fumi- 
gated are placed on edge, open so that the 
pages are exposed to the gas. Two three-inch 
iron pipes lead from the chamber to the out- 
side air through the walls of the building. 
These pipes are fitted with air valves turned 
outside. When the books have been placed, 
the formaldehyde lamp is lighted (standing 
in a basin to be safe) and the room is tightly 
closed, pipes and all. The lamp burns out in 
about four hours. From the air valves in 
the iron pipes after six or seven hours the gas 
leaks out at the top and fresh air comes in 
at the bottom. Let the books air in this way 
for a night. When the room is opened, the 
gas has gone and the books are fresh. In a 
room 6x6x7 high, about 250 books can be 
treated at a time. The amount of formalde- 
hyde used is indicated on the packages in 
which it is bought, calculated to disinfect any 
cubic contents of a room. In building a new 
library, of course it is cheaper and more satis- 
factory to build a room for disinfecting of 
regular plaster walls, and with a window of 
heavy glass protected by weather strips. The 
pipes for draining out the gas are necessary, 
as it ought to be very disagreeable to open the 
door until the gas has been dispensed with. 
Too large a room would use too much gas.” 


Storage and Shelving 


PORTABLE BOOKSHELF 

A device for handling books at the shelves 
has been invented and installed by John 
R. M. Taylor, librarian of the Army War 
College in Washington. This library is 
equipped with Snead stacks, and the device 
saves both the time and bother of taking 
books to a central point for consultation and 
the fatigue of holding large books in one’s 
hands at the shelves. The library is not a 
general one but really the reference library 
of the General Staff of the U. S. Army, so 
the shelves are open to those who use it. 
There are some 100,000 books, pamphlets, etc., 
in it and as there are many duplicates and 
books which will be no longer of use Mr. 
Taylor is engaged in going over the stacks to 
eliminate what are not needed. The portable 
shelf illustrated here has been found very 
satisfactory, and may be used with any stack 
having horizontal bars forming the shelf sur- 
face. The shelf is of wood with a metal 
flange (d), at (a) are hooks to engage the 
shelves or the openings in the iron supports 
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of the stacks so that 
it can be used at the 
ends or at the shelves 
of the stack; (b) is a 
metal bar hinged at 
(c) and with split 
ends at (e). This en- 
ables it to be adjusted 
to any width shelf 
and the end (c) rests 
on and engages at the 
edge of the shelf. 

Any carpenter and 
blacksmith together 
can make the shelf, 
and Mr. Taylor was 
able to get them con- 
structed for about 75 
cents apiece. 


Cross Section / 


p> 


Administration 
General. Executive 
Treatment of special material 


ASTRONOMY IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The Astronomical Society of Pomona Col- 
lege, says a note in the Scientific American for 
Sept. 25, recently sent a questionnaire to sixty 
public libraries in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent astronomical books and periodi- 
cals were represented in their collections, how 
much use was made of such literature by the 
public, and whether any attempt was being 
made by the libraries to stimulate interest in 
astronomy. Thirty-seven replies were re- 
ceived, and these showed an average of 2.15 
astronomical works to every 1,000 volumes in 
the libraries. Less complete returns show 
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that among scientific books in the libraries 12 
per cent are astronomical. The most striking 
result of the inquiry is the discovery that 
astronomical periodicals are received in very 
few libraries, and none receive more than 
two. Seven libraries report that the astrono- 
mical notes in the Scientific American are the 
only periodical literature they receive in any 
form. Only five or six libraries are making 
any effort to interest their readers in astron- 
omy. 


MUSIC COLLECTIONS 
The Springfield (Mass.) City 


Bulletin for October is a special music num- . 


ber. Although the library has had books re- 
lating to music ever since its establishment in 
1857, its collection of scores was not started 
until 1903, and now tontains over 2500 vol- 
umes. The collection was endowed by Col. 
James A. Rumrill, formerly president of the 
City Library Association, on his death in 1909, 
when he left $10,000 to the department in 
memory of his sister Grace Rumrill. A com- 
plete catalog of all the musical scores was 
printed a few months ago, and also a 4-page 
folder of “easy” music. The Bulletin in 
short paragraphs calls attention to some of 
the features of special interest in the collec- 
tion, and gives running comment on some of 
the notable books on music the library owns. 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


LIBRARIES 

What is reported to be one of the 
most complete financial libraries in the country 
has just been presented to Princeton Uni- 
versity by Pliny Fisk, a member of the class 
of ’81. In the gift are included stock reports, 
newspaper clippings and directors’ meeting 
reports dating as far back as 1880. The fund 
for the University Library has been increased 
to $25,000 by additional subscriptions and 
special donations. 


LAW LIBRARIES 

The library of the New York Law Institute, 
comprising 100,000 volumes, has just been 
moved from the Federal Building to its new 
home in the Equitable building. The New 
York Law Institute was established in 1828 
and is the successor of “The Moot,” a lawyers’ 
club organized by Chancellor Kent in 1770. 
It maintained its library on the fourth floor 
of the Federal Building for forty years, and 
has numbered among its members all the lead- 
ers of the bar in this section of the country. 

Its establishment, according to some legal 
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historians, broke up what promised to be a 
monopoly at a day when the price of law 
books was so high as to discourage if no 
actually prevent young lawyers from Starting 
in practice for themselves. As a result only 
those who could afford to buy a law library 
could break into the charmed circle of legal 
lions. When the library was founded, how- 
ever, it gave the striving young men access to 
a storehouse of legal knowledge. 

Although the library is not as inclusive as 
that of the Bar Association of the City of New 
York, it is virtually without a rival in the 
subjects of foreign jurisprudence, the foreign 
codes and standard commentaries. Books on 
international law are occasionally withdrawn 
by members of the United States Supreme 
Court to help them out in some of the ab- 
struse legal questions between nations. 

The library first occupied a room in the City 
Hall and was later transferred to the “New 
City Hall,” which stood on the site of the 
present County Court House. When the latter 
building burned the library lost a great many 
of its volumes, but these were replaced grad- 
ually and some time later were housed in the 
Federal Building, then at 41 Chambers street. 
When the Federal courts moved to their 
present site the library was taken along. 

William H. Winters has been librarian at 
the law institute for a number of years. 


MILITARY LIBRARIES 

The /nternational Military Digest for Sep- 
tember contained the following summary of 
an article on “Military libraries” by Lieutenant 
Giorgio Cristani, which was first printed in 
Rivista Militare Italiana for April. 

“It is important to distinguish between the 
military library, intended for the professional 
culture of those devoted to the career of arms, 
and the ordinary library intended for general 
culture. The presence in a military library 
of publications not of a military nature, how- 
ever valuable they may be from other points of 
view, is an indication that the limited funds 
available for the library are being expended 
injudiciously. 

“In a general library it is a part of the 
function of the librarian to prepare the books 
for the public, to aid and direct in the selection 
of books, and to guide and form the taste of 
the public. 

“In a professional library it is assumed that 
each patron knows what he wishes to ascer- 
tain, and he should be as free as possible 
from all domination of the librarian. All he 
asks is to have proper lists and indexes kept 
up to date. 

“The military man needs two kinds of cul- 
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ture: that of a general nature derived from 
schools, institutes, libraries, reading rooms, 
etc.; and another of a different kind, profes- 
sional or technical, begun in barracks, or in 
military schools and schools of application for 
the different arms, and completed by himself 
with the aid of a real and proper military 
library. 

“Such a library should contain whatever re- 
lates to the technical culture of its frequenters, 
just as a medical or mathematical library con- 
tains whatever pertains to its specialty, and 
nothing more, unless received as a gift. It 
should contain a reading room for soldiers, in 
which place should be kept any books that may 
be given to the library. A small amount, 
such as $60 per year, spent on additions, will 
finally provide copious and valuable material. 

“One or two libraries in a country should 
collect works of general military interest. The 
others should devote themselves to some spe- 
cialty, such as military aviation, military his- 
tory, military architecture, etc. If a student 
wishes to pursue a subject covered by a library 
at another station than his own, he should 
be allowed to borrow the necessary books, to 
be returned within certain limits of time. 

“The library should be as free to the private 
soldier as to the general officer. Distinctions 
of rank in a military library are as much out 
of place as would be distinctions between 
classes of society in the public library of a 
city. 

“There should be no question as to allow- 
ing books to be taken from the library. The 
student must be able to collect his material 
in the quiet of his own house, rather than 
amid the confusion of a reference room in the 
library. This is the system followed in all 
the university libraries of Germany. Experi- 
ence shows that the regulations for the return 
of books on time must be enforced with abso- 
lute severity and strict penalties. 

“The loan of books from one locality to an- 
other will be greatly facilitated by lists and 
catalogs kept strictly up to date.” 


General Libraries 
For Special Classes 


ARMENIANS, WorK WITH 

The Armenians living in Chelsea, Mass., 
have co-operated with the trustees of the 
Public Library in selecting a small traveling 
library in their own language, which they 
also assisted in cataloging. The lists were 
made in both Armenian and English, and from 
the public meeting at which the books were 
formally installed, almost every book was 
carried home by an eager borrower. 
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PRISON LIBRARIES 

The Prison Association of New York, in a 
recent statement in the New York Evening 
Post, announced that through its activities 
branches of the New York Public Library 
are to be opened in the penitentiary, work- 
house, and other institutions of the Depart- 
ment of Correction. Already, 450 books have 
been loaned by the New York Public Library 
to the workhouse; 400 books to the peniten- 
tiary, while from 200 to 300 additional books 
will shortly be loaned. 

In the City Prison, Queens, a public library 
has been established. A so-called small col- 
lection of books, with attendant in charge, has 
been installed. The librarian comes to the 
prison once a week from the Public Library 
and takes charge of the distribution of books. 
Approximately 500 books have been delivered, 
of which part have been set up in the men’s 
department and part in the women’s depart- 
ment. The first distribution in the Queens 
County jail occurred on September 10, with 
three librarians present. On September 17, 
at the second distribution, 184 books were 
given out to men and 106 books to women. 

The activity of the Prison Association in 
developing libraries in prisons is not con- 
fined to New York city. While the state 
prisons and state reformatories are more or 
less well supplied, the county jails, of which 
there are more than sixty in the state, have 
heen practically without books. An investiga- 
tion, made in 1912, by the Association, showed 
a dearth of reading matter. 

In 1913, through the activity of Miss Ella 
H. Davison, a jail library committee was 
formed to work in co-operation with the 
Prison Association. At present thirty-nine 
county jails are supplied with from 25 to 50 
books each, each library being the gift of one 
or more persons. The libraries consist mainly 
of fiction. In Westchester county, for in- 
stance, the warden reports that he has known 
several men who have read every one of the 
fifty books, among which “The spy,” John 
Halifax,” “The last of the Mohicans,” “The 
Virginians,” and “The sky pilot” are the most 
popular. 

By way of driving its work further home 
the association, under the direction of its as- 
sistant secretary, Philip Klein, who has had 
charge of much of the library work, already is 
arranging to increase the supply of books at 
the various institutions and to arrange, so 
far as possible, for the continuity of each 
library, making it a permanent part of each 
jail’s outfit. Moreover, an inspection is being 
maintained, the purpose of which is to keep 
informed regarding the interest shown by the 
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prisoners in the books and the kinds of books 
the prisoners prefer. 


Children 

Boys’ READING 

Widespread interest in reading for boys has 
been inspired by the publication in the Chicago 
daily press of a list of twenty-four titles com- 
piled by Mr. Legler in response to a request for 
a list of twenty-five books suitable for boys. 
The compiler left the title of the twenty-fifth 
book unnamed “because finality of choice 
would leave many cherished volumes out of 
the list of preferences.” 

Twenty-four of the twenty-five hooks mak- 
ing up the list comprise the following titles: 


Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. : 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Don Quixote. 

Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of Arc. 
Hale’s Man Without a Country. : 
Sir Thomas Malory’s King Arthur Stories. 
The Bible. i 

Jungle Book (Kipling); 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Pyle’s Men of Iron. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Treasure Island. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Hiawatha. 

Tom Sawyer. 

Oliver Twist. 

Lamb’s Tales From Shakespeare. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 

Alcott’s Little Women. 

Ivanhoe. 


Prompted by the interest which the publica- 
tion has created, the Chicago Tribune has in- 
vited its readers to name the missing title, ask- 
ing “What book did he leave out? Address 
the Twenty-fifth Book Editor, The Tribune, 
Chicago.” 

Featuring a contest based on the twenty-fifth 
title, the Chicago American has offered three 
prizes for the three best answers giving rea- 
sons for the choice, The first prize offered is 
a set of the twenty-four books named above, 
plus the title named in the winning essay; sec- 
ond prize, ten books selected from the above 
list of titles; third prize, five books so chosen. 


CARE OF LIBRARY CARDS 


In the children’s room of the Memorial 
Square branch of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Public Library, one of the little problems has 
been how to teach the children proper care 
of the library card. The tots would take home 
a brand new blue library card with their first 
book, and when the card was returned for a 
new book a week later the original color of 
the card would often be concealed with dis- 
gusting thoroughness. To do away with this 
abuse the library offered to present a small 
mounted picture to all the children handing 
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in a card completely filled out with numbers 
and in first-class condition. These cards im- 
mediately became the basis for competition 
and are highly prized. The scheme works 
two ways, resulting in more reading and in 
better care of the cards at home, 


School Libraries 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The plan of placing assistant librarians jn 
the high schools of Milwaukee will be carried 
out about Jan. 1, when the library board’s new 
budget funds are available, according to Li- 
brarian C, E. McLenegan. It is probable that 
additional books from the library will be added 
to each high school library for the benefit of 
students. School Superintendent Potter de- 
clared the board would have suitable quarters 
provided at each high school by the time the 
library board was ready to put the plan in 
operation. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The library and history teaching, with special 
reference to the teaching of local history. W. 
Dawson Johnston. School and Society, July 
3, 19015. p. 14-18. 

“The majority of schoolmen ignore the li- 
brary problem; others recognize it but attempt 
to solve it by transferring the school library 
collections to the nearest public library; only 
a few seem to appreciate the fact that the 1i- 
brary service of a school is primarily a school 
problem and secondarily a problem to be 
solved by librarians. 

“Among many reasons for this state of 
affairs, perhaps, the principal are these: first, 
the rapidly increasing number of pupils and 
the tendency to teach large classes by the same 
methods as are employed in small ones; sec- 
ond, the persistence of the text-book method 
in the work of the pupil if not in that of the 
teacher, accompanied by failure of the teacher 
to do library work with the pupil; and third, 
the development of the class room or depart- 
mental library as a substitute rather than ad- 
junct to the general school library. Most sig- 
nificant of all is the failure of the teacher and 
particularly the teacher of history, to recog- 
nize the library’s importance, one reason being 
that too often he has not discovered what he 
wishes to teach nor what he wishes his pupils 
to read. . . . There should be some agree- 
ment not only as to books to be read, but also 
as to how much shall be read, where it shall be 
read, and when it shall be read.” The desira- 
bility of such standardization of history teach- 
ing is the theme of a recent report from a 
committee of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, and other investigations of this same 
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field are being conducted by the Teachers’ 
Associations in Texas and Indiana. 

Of the value of a school library Dr. John- 
ston says: “I am strongly of the opinion that 
the school library will never amount to much 
until it has been made a neighborhood library, 
or branch of the public library. It is useless 
to expect appropriations for libraries which 
are open only to a few and open to them only 
a few hours a day for a few weeks in the year. 
But whether the school library is made a part 
of the public library organization or not, the 
public library with its larger resources must 
become increasingly useful to teachers and 
especially to teachers of history.” An out- 
line of local history with references, should be 
published in the course of study, and separate- 
ly. It may be necessary for the library to 
prepare abridged narratives of local events or 
descriptions of local institutions, and make 
them available in multigraphed or printed form 
as has been done in Newark and in Minne- 
apolis, and unique documents and objects of 
historical interest should be displayed from 
time to time. 

Besides its publications and its exhibitions 
the public library has also its story-hours and 
lectures. These, too, may be employed in 
stimulating an interest in local history, as has 
been done in Green Bay, Wisconsin, in Toron- 
to and elsewhere. The Chicago history lec- 
tures for children and the lectures on na- 
tional holidays given under the auspices of the 
Chicago Historical Society present another 
type of supplementary historical instruction. 
The New York City History Club, numbering 
50 federated clubs with a membership of 1500 
children and an endowment of $10,000, is a 
third type. These clubs hold weekly meetings, 
and the lectures are followed by excursions to 
historic points, 

“There is an advantage in having this in- 
struction given outside the classroom as well 
as in the classroom, even where its content is 
the same. To a central lecture it is 
possible to invite speakers of distinction, story 
tellers, old residents and others whom it would 
not be possible to invite to address a single 
school, It is possible, too, to illustrate lectures 
at a central meeting place by original maps, 
manuscripts and antiquarian relics, by moving 
pictures and otherwise as is not possible else- 
where.” 

At the same time this work must be prop- 
erly coordinated with the work of the school 
and carried on either under the direction or 
with the co-operation of the teachers of his- 
tory in the schools, and likewise with the co- 
operation of the pupils themselves, who will 
otherwise soon lose interest. 
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Literary Methods and Labor-Savers 


Indexes 
INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 

The Cleveland Public Library has main- 
tained for more than a score of years an index 
to short stories. This index is a title list and 
includes all stories contained in volumes of 
short stories added to the library during this 
time. The cards are written by the catalog 
department at the time the book is cataloged 
for the library, the title entry in each case 
referring to author, title of collection, and 
page. As it is supplementary to the general 
catalog, the card for the title story, where 
there is one, and the author cards are omit- 
ted. In the general catalog author cards 
always bear a “note table of contents.” Cards 
of I size are used, though in the light of 
present experience they are not recommended. 
The index is placed in the Popular Library 
division of the library, which has the entire 
fiction collection. 

As compared with the recently published 
“Index to short stories” by Miss Ina T. Fir- 
kins, the Cleveland index covers many more 
books, though a considerable part were of 
ephemeral interest, “For this very reason, 
however,” says Mr. Vitz in a recent letter, 
“it enables us to find many little known 
and long-forgotten stories for which we 
are asked and which can be traced in no 
other way. It includes only the titles in this 
library, fewer foreign authors, and does not 
give references to periodicals or works classi- 
fied in general literature (such as Warner’s 
library), though it does include a number of 
books on the subject of the short story, which 
give well-known stories as examples. About 
15,000 entries are now included. While in 
part superseded, it will still be of use for 
volumes not included in Miss Firkins’ more 
select list, and it will of course be kept up to 
date.” 


Bibliographical Wotes 


A Tennyson dictionary has been compiled 
by A. E. Baker, the librarian of the Public 
Library in Taunton, England. 


The October issue of The Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly contains an illustrated article on 
Eugéne Isabey by Dr. Frank Weitenkampf of 
the New York Public Library. 


The Michigan State Board of Library Com- 
missioners has issued a second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of its pamphlet of poems, ar- 
ranged by grades for use in schools and 
recommended for reading and memorizing. 
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Volume VIII of J/slandica, issued by the 
Cornell University Library, is devoted to an 
Icelandic satire written at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, edited with an intro- 
duction and appendix by Halldér Hermanns- 
son. 

The bibliography on “Twentieth century 
dramas,” prepared by Miss Florence E. 
Foshay and first printed in the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, has been printed in pamphlet 
form. 

A third edition of “Biographical sketches of 
American artists,” has been issued by the 
Michigan State Library, enlarged until it now 
contains 279 pages. The material has been 
compiled from numerous sources by Miss 
Helen L. Earle, of the library staff, and will 
be found of great valuc for quick reference. 

“What shall we read-to the children” is a 
new book brought out by Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. and written by Miss Clara W. Hunt, head 
of the children’s department in the Brooklyn 
Public Library. In it Miss Hunt discusses 
the kind of stories to read and why, and also 
wives some helpful suggestions on the books 
to buy for the nursery library, 

A second edition of the Handbook of the 
Library of Leland Stanford Junior University 
has just appeared, the first revision since 1910. 
This new edition has been prepared with the 
needs of new students specially in mind, and 
wives detailed information on the use of the 
library and its special collections. 

Librarians owning motion picture machines 
will be interested in the collection of educa- 
tional films brought together by George 
Kleine at 166 North State street, Chicago. 
A descriptive catalog of 162 pages, recently 
issued, gives full information concerning the 
different reels, which include agricultural, his- 
torical, industrial, and travel pictures, as well 
as many other phases of the world’s activities. 

A list of considerably over a thousand titles 
of the books written in English which are 
most in demand in the Library of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in Philadelphia, has been 
compiled by Miss Marian Miracle, an assist- 
ant in the library. The list is arranged by 
subjects, and the information it contains 
should be made available to small medical li- 
braries and to public libraries having, or 
starting, a medical department. 

An “Index to fairy tales, myths, and le- 
gends,” prepared by Mary Huse Eastman of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Li- 
brary, has just been published by the Bos- 
ton Book Co. as the newest adéition to their 
Useful Reference Series. The index is 
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arranged by titles, with cross references from 
variant titles and from subjects, and is fol- 
lowed by a list of the books analyzed, th. 
whole making a book of over 300 pages. 

The Boston Public Library has issued, in 
preparation for the Shakespeare tercentenary 
next year, a pamphlet of 44 pages which in- 
cludes the list of free lectures on Shakes- 
peare and his time in the library course, « 
description of the exhibition assembled in th. 
library illustrative of his life and work, an! 
a list of standard and working editions o; 
Shakespeare’s works likely to prove useful t., 
general readers or students. 

A “Bibliography of municipal government 
by Prof. William Bennett Munro of Harvar:! 
University is announced by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. It is a classified list of the 
best materials available for the study of muni- 
cipal affairs. Most of the references are to 
publications appearing within the last fifteen 
years, and special attention is given to official 
reports and to authoritative articles in techni- 
cal periodicals. The book has an elaborate 
author and subject index. 

Some practical booklets on concrete con- 
struction have been published by the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company of Chicago, 
and have been distributed gratis to a number 
of libraries. The booklets cover the followin: 
subjects: Concrete for the farmer; Concrete 
in the barnyard; Concrete pavements, side- 
walks, curb and gutter; Concrete silos; Smal! 
farm buildings of concrete; Cement drain 
tile; Concreting in cold weather; Small con- 
crete bridges and culverts; Proceedings of 
conference on permanent and sanitary farm 
improvements; Concrete surfaces; Farm Ce- 
ment News (last issue). 

Acting on a suggestion of the A. L. A. 
committee on bookbinding, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have put in a reinforced binding 
a number of sets of their Universal Edition 
of Charles Dickens. The number of volumes 
in a set is 22, purchasable at $22.00 net a set, 
or separately at $1.00 a volume. Libraries are 
allowed a discount of 25% from this $1.00 net 
a volume. The reinforced binding costs roc. 
extra per volume. The advantages of the 
edition are good type and paper, excellent 
illustrations, one novel to a volume, and small 
cost. The reinforcement is well done and 
meets with the approval of the bookbinding 
committee. 

Announcement of the forthcoming Athe- 
naeum “Subject index to periodicals” for 1915, 
has been received. This index is being pre- 
pared at the request of the Council of the 
British Library Association, and proposes to 
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include some 10,000 entries chosen from 300 
English, American, and continental period- 
icals, fiction and minor verse being excluded. 
A series of class lists will be published as fast 
as compiled, and these will be cumulated in 
one alphabet early in the year. Monthly in- 
dexes will be published in 1916. American 
libraries may obtain both the class lists and 
the annual volume through B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, of New York City. 

A new Library of Congress publication is the 
“Guide to the law and legal literature of 
Spain” prepared under the direction of Edwin 
M. Borchard, law librarian, by Thomas W. 
Palmer, Jr. This is the third in a series of 
guides to foreign law, and was prepared 
through the co-operation of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, which granted Mr. 
Palmer a fellowship for 1913-14 for the prepa- 
ration of the guide. The arrangement is the 
same as that followed in the guide to the law 
of Germany, and the present guide, according 
to the preface, “is intended to constitute the 
foundation for a ‘Guide to the law and legal 
literature of Latin America,’” now in prepara- 
tion. 

A new monthly periodical, The Concert- 
Program Exchange, is proposed by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, the first number to appear in Janu- 
ary, 1916. The idea of the new publication is 
simple. It is to be “a program review of mu- 
sical activity in the United States,” and it will 
mean a notable saving of time and toil for 
many library workers who are often in need 
of definite information of the kind at short 
notice. It will follow along the lines of a 
successful publication issued by the German 
firm of the same name for the last twenty-two 
years. This Concert-Programm Austausch, 
contains, systematically arranged, a record in 
program form of practically every concert, 
symphonic, choral and individual recital—given 
in Germany during the month in question. 
Spanish, French and Italian concerts, in 
fact, all nations, are also represented, and its 
reference value is apparent at a glance. The 
majority of German libraries subscribe to it, 
as well as most of the better musical con- 
servatories. With the constantly increasing 
development of the concert-field in this coun- 
try, some such convenient permanent record 
of its activities, practically arranged and easy 
to refer to, will be a boon to all who rely on 
the music department of their library for 
definite information regarding dates and pro- 
grams of performances of new works; who 
wish to make a historical survey of special 
concerts covering a definite period; or gather 
concert and recital statistics of every descrip- 
tion. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LIBRARY 
ECONOMY 


BRITISH LIPRARIES 
Adams, W. G. S. A report on library pr 
vision policy to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. Edinburgh, 1915. 104 p. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Canons of classification 

applied to “the subject,” “the expansive,” ‘“‘the 

and “the Library of Congress” classifi 


decimal,” 
cations. London: Grafton & Co. 173 p. 28. 6d. n 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
FOREIGNERS 
Brockton Public Library. List of foreign books 
including volumes in the French, German, Hebrew, 
Swedish and Yiddish languages in the . . 


library. 30p 
Catalogue of Norwegian and Danish books. New 


York: Albert Bonnier Pub. House. 76 p. 
Detroit Public Library. Books for foreigners 
learning English. 16 p. 
YOUNG PEOPLI 
Cleveland Public Library. Eighty tales of valor 
and romance for boys and girls. White Plains, 
N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 13 p. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ALMANACS 


Chapin, Howard M. Check list of Rhode Island 
almanacs, 1643-1850; with introductions and notes 
(in Proceedings _of the American Antiquarian So 


ciety, Ap., 1915. Vol. 25, part 1, mew series. p. i9 
54.) 
Artists, AMERICAN 


Biographical sketches of 


Earle, Helen L., comp. 
State Library 


American artists. Lansing, Mich.: 
it p. bibl. 
Barirs 


Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library. The baby's 


tights from birth to third year; a list of some of 


the best books for mothers and nurses. White 
*lains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 10 p. 10 c. 
Baptist cuurcH 


A_ history of the Bap- 


Newman, Albert Henry. 
States. 6th ed., rev 


United 


tist churches in the 
and enl. Scribner. 6 p. bibl. $2 n. 
Bisttr—New Testament 
Hayes, Doremus Almy, D.D. Paul and his 
epistles. Methodist Book Concern. 9 p. bibl. $an. 
(Biblical introduction series.) 


BrowninG, Ropert 
Harrington, Vernon C. Browning studies. Badger 
7 p. bibl. $1.50 n. (Studies in English literature.) 
CARNATION 
Dick, John Harrison, ed. 
culture; a practical guide to modern methods of 
growing the American carnation for market pur- 
yoses. New York: A. T. De La Mare Prig. and 
Pub Co. 3p. bibl. $1.50. 
Cuurcn work 


Commercial carnation 


Nard, Prof. Harry F. The church and social 
service. (In Bull. of the Gen. Theol. L., O., 1915 
p. 9-13. Special reading list no. 23.) 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
Dwight, H. G. 
Scribner. 6 p. bibl. 
CouNTRY LIFE 
Crow, Martha Foote. 


Constantinople old and new. 
$5 


The American country girl; 


with 15 illustrations from photographs. Stokes. 5 p. 
bibl. $1.50 n. 
Den MARK 
Bay, J. Christian. Denmark in English and 
American literature; a bibliography edited for the 
Danish American Association. ith an intro 
duction by C. H._ Hasselrits. Chicago: Danish 
Amer. Assn, 30 N. Dearborn St. 96 p. 
DraMa 
Clark, Barrett Harper. Contemporary French 
dramatists; studies on the Théatre Libre, Cured, 


Brieux, Porto-Riche, Hervieu, Lavedan, Donnay. 
Rostand, Le Maitre, Capus, Bataille, Bernstein, and 
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Flers and Caillvet. Stewart & Kidd. 18 p. bibl protection of citizens abroad; ithe inter: 

$1.50 n. ional claims. ew York: n w Pub. 

Revcarion 1914. 11 p. bibl. $8. 

Bibliography of education for 1911-12. Wes AND STEEL 
ington, Gov. Pr. Of. 151 p. (U.S Donald, W. J. A. The Canadian iron and steci 
of Educ. Bull, 1915, mo. 30. Whole no. 6; .; industry; a study in_the economic history of a New 

Enctano—History protected industry. Houghten Mifflin. 7 p. bibl. Ap 
Larson, Lawrence Marcellus. A _ short history of 2 n. (Hart. Schaffner Marx prize essays.) 
England and the British Empire. Holt. 3 p. bibl. Lanp Grants 
: $1.40. Orfield, Matthias Nordberg. Federal land grants 
Ernics to the states with special reference to Minnesota M. 
Plater, ev. Charles, Ed. A primer of peace and Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 10 p. bibl. (Univ Ag 
war; the principles of international morality; ed. of Minn. studies in the social sciences. No. 2.) pa 
for the Catholic Social Guild. P. J. Kenedy & Law ; 
Sons. 8 p. bibl. 80 c. catalogue 
GaRY SYSTEM of the law library; by war ntrim. umbus, : 
. The Gary schools. (In Bull gr, Syracuse P. L., O.: F. J. Heer Press, 1914. 130, 592 p. a 

My.-Ag., 1915. p. 4-5.) Lirerature, AMERICAN Nite 
Greece Pace, Roy Bennett. American literature. Allyn 

Botsford, George Willis, and Sihler, Ernest Gott- & Bacon. 3p. bibl. $r. ge 
lieb, eds. Hellenic civilization; with contributions Literature, ENGLISH 28. 
from William L. Westermann and others. Lemcke Hopkins, Annette Brown, and Hughes, Helen PAIN 
& Buechner. bibls. $3.75 m. (Records of civiliza- Sard, comps. The English novel before the nine- ; 
tion: sources and studies.) teenth century; excerpts from representative types. the 

Harr1—History Ginn. 7 p. bibl. $1.60. Ba 

Steward, Theophilus Gould. The Haitian Revo- Jocomortve sToKERS PANA 
1791 or os the French Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington. List 

evolution. rowell, 1914. 5 p. bibl. $1.25 n. of references on locomotive stokers. (In Brother. cifi 

Heattu hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Mag- Ce 

Live a little longer,” a list of books compiled azine, S., 1915. p. 269-274.) an 
by the Rochester Pubtic Library for the course Pepa 
of public lectures given by the board of education. aoumpams pe 5 Maitland. A history of the 
3 P. western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819- edi 

History, AMERICAN 1841. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal., 1914. 10 p. Ps) 

Griffin, Grace com, on bibl. $175. (Publs. in history.) 914 
ican history, 1913; a bibliography o »0ks and arti- . 
cles on United States and Canadian history pub- Matuswaricat ere : PEns 

4 - . Havelock, Thomas Henry. The propagation of 
lished during the year 1913, with some memoranda disturbances in dispersive media Ss - | 
on other portions of America. New Haven: Yale oP bibl oe ¢ “4 (Cambridge tracts eee. mo 

Univ. Press. 193 p. $2 n. matics and mathematical physics.) hs 

Mason. The modern world, from ~ f the Lib f the S Perr 
Charlemagne to the present time; with a preliminary ] 
survey of ancient progress; based upon ihe author’s s Dames States Pe 
“Modern history.” Boston: Allyn & Bacon 6 p. Waohinet DC “Prt Stu 
bibl. $1.50. (Allyn & Bacon’s series of school Mr - 995 Patt 
histories.) MINNESOTA j 

Reely, Mary Katharine, comp. Selected articles conditions and the development of agriculture in Fo 

on immigration. White Plains, N. Y.: H.W. Wil- Minnesota. Univ. of Minn. 3 p. Tibi Putt 
son Co. 14 p. bibl. $1 n. (Debaters’ handbook M B 1 

TEST Barba, Preston Albert. Balduin Mollhausen, the 

Shurter, Edwin Du Bois, and Francis, C. L., eds. Univ. of Pa., 1914. Ru 

: j An educational test for immigrants; bibliography and S$ p. bibl. $2. mericana Germanica.) bib 
selected arguments. Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Tex. MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS ; - Puys 
8 p. bibl, (Bull.) Conat, Mabel L., comp. A list of = yt ] 

InCUMABULA lications relating to municipal affairs. (In Spec. phy 

Ashley, Frederick W., come. Catalog of the Libs., O., 1915. p- 129-139.) As 
John Boyd Thacher collection of incunabula. Wash- MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT =_ ' Pays 
ington, D C.: Gov. Prtg. Off. 329 p. (Library William of muni- 
of Congress.) cipal government. arvard Univ. Press. 472 p. ig 

INDIANA $2.50 n. 41 

A select bibliography of Indiana historical ma- Music Pit, 
terial in the fndiens State Library, compiled by Strangways, Arthur Henry Fox. The music of : 
the department of Indiana history and archives. Hindostan. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 7 9. of 
(In Bull, of the Ind. State L., S., 1915. p. 2-16.) bibl. $6.75 n. Prac: 

INDIANS Naturat History : 

Abel, Annie Heloise. The slave-holding Indians; A —_ of books on natural history. Part r. Cu 
as secessionists, participants in the Civil War, and London: ernard Quaritch. 132 p. (No. 339. bib 
under Reconstruction. 3 v. Cleveland, O.: A. H. 2205 items.) Pow 
Clark Co. bibls. ea, $5 n.; set $12.50 n. Catalogue of the books, manuscripts, maps and an 

; McConnell, Winona, comp. California Indians, drawings in the British Museum (Natural History.) ta 
annotated list of material in the California State Vol. 5, So—Z. London: The Museum. p. 1957- ts 
; Library. (In News Notes of Cal. Libs., Jl., 1915. 2403. Parsc 

Pp. 484-522 ) A on Part 1. 
NSANITY vondon: Bernar uaritch. 132 p. 0. 339. 

Holmes, Bayard, M.D., comp. Dementia precox 2205 items.) 74 
studies; recent bibliography of subjects related to Netson, Horatio Race 
dementia precor published in_the English a. Stephen, Geo. A. Horatio, Viscount Nelson: a ! 
{Part I.} (In Reference Bulletin of the Index catalogue of the books, pamphlets, articles and en- (Ir 
Off., Inc., Chicago. Vol. 1, mo. 2. Ag., 1915. pravings relating to Nelson in the Norwich Public Rat 

4-page insert.) uibrary. Norwich, England: Norwich Public Li- ] 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS brary. 19 p. 6d net. (369 items. Norfolk celcb on 

Rorchard, Edwin Montefiore. The diplomatic rities, no. 1.) é bor 
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Horatio, a of the 
ks pamphlets, articles and engravings relating to 
in Norwich {Eng.] Public (In 
Readers’ Guide, Norwich P. L., Jl., 1915. 
110.) 
Yorx Srate 
New Jilliams, Sherman. New York’s part in history. 
bibls. $2.50 n. 


P. 94- 


Appleton. 
NegWSPAPERS 
Brigham, Clarence S. Bibliography of American 
newspapers, 1690-1820. Part 111. Maryland to 
Massachusetts (Boston). (In Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Ap., 1915. Vol. 25, 
part 1, new series. p. 128-293.) 
Moskos, Daniel C., comp. A checklist of news- 
ers and official gazettes in the New York Public 
Eibrary. Supplement. (In Bull. of the N. Y 
L., Jl, 1915. P. 553-569.) 
NITROGEN 
Knox, Joseph. The yn of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. London: Gurney & Jackson, 1914. 6 p. bibl. 
25. n. 
PAINTING 
Jewett, Louise Rogers. Masterpieces of painting; 
their qualities and meaning; an introductory study. 
Badger. 10 p. bibl. $1 n. 
PANAMA 
Bridgeport Public Library. Panama and the Pa- 
cific; a reading list on the Panama canal, South and 
Central America, Mexico, California and the West 
and Alaska. 12 p. 


Pepacocy 
Burnham, William H., ed. Bibliographies on 
educational subjects; 4, Experimental and general 
psychology. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Pr. 
2 Pubtications of Clark University Library. 
ol. 4, ne. 5.) 
PENSIONS 
Bullock, Edna D., 
mothers’ pensions. 
Wilson Co. 8 p. bibl. $1 n. 
book series.) 
Perroteum 
McLaughlin, R. P., and Waring, Clarence Alm. 
Petroleum industry of California. San Francisco: 
State Mining Bur., 1914. 12 p. bibl. (Bull.) 
PHILANTHROPY 
American foundations of social welfare; a selected 
biblio raphy, {8 p.] (Bull. of the Russell Sage 
Foun Je., 1915.) 
PutLosorny 
Flewelling, Ralph Tyler. Personalism and the 
problem of philosophy; an appreciation of the work 
of Borden Parker B Bowne; introductory chapter by 
Rudolf Eucken. Methodist Book Concern. 3 p. 
bibl. $1 n. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Leonard, Fred Eugene. 
physical training. 2. ed. rev. 
Assn. Press. 4 p. bibl. $1 n. 
Hartman, Carl. Physiology and hygiene in the 
high school. Austin, Tex.: Univ, of Tex., 1914. 
4p. bibl. (Bull.) 
Pitt, 
Williams, Basil. 
of Chatham. 2 v. 
PLACE NAMES 
Sedgefield, Walter John. The place-names of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. Longmans. 6 
bibl. $3.25 n. (Univ. of Manchester publs.) 
POLITICAL PARTIES 
Claflin, Alta. Political parties in the United 
States, 1800-1914. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L. S., 
1915. p. 647-718.) 
Paison LABOR 
Meyer, Hermann H. B., comp. List of references 
on prison labor. Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off. 
74 p. toc. (Library of Congress publ.) 
Races (OF MANKIND) 
Reading list on comparative race achievements. 
(In Bull. of the Philippine L., Ja., 1915. p. 58-60.) 
RAILROADS 
Bureau of Railway Economics. List of references 
on regulation of the issuance of railroad stocks and 
bonds. (In Spec. Libs., Ja., 1915. p. 16-18.) 


comp. Selected articles on 
White Plains, N. Y.: 
(Debaters’ a... 


of modern 
New York: 


Pioneers 
and enl. 


Earl 
3.50 n. 


The life of William Pitt, 
bibl. $ 


Longmans. 17 p. bi 
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Railroadiana, consisting of books, ey 
maps, guides, time tables, etc., connect with the 
origin, rise and development of railways... Birm- 
ingham, Eng.: Edward Baker’s Great Book Shop. 
36 p. (Cata ogue no. 333. 659 items.) 

RAILROADS IN WAR 

Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
references on the use of railroads in war. 
ington, D. C.: The library. 34 typewritten p. 

REINHARDT, Max 

Carter, Huntly. The theatre of Max Reinhardt. 
Kennerley, 1914. 3 p. $2.50 n. 

Renssecaer Potytecunic Institute 

Ricketts, Palmer Chamberlain. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1914. 
Wiley, 1914. 6 p. bibl. 2.50 Nn, 

SCANDINAVIA 

Knapp, Winifred. Select list of books in English 
about Scandinavia or by Scandinavians. (In Bull. 
of Bibl., Ji., 1915. p. 187-192.) 

Scuoots, Sacoupany 

Smith, Anna Tolman. 


List of 
Wash 


History of the 
20 ed. 


Secondary schools in the 
states of Central America, South America, and the 
West Indies: scholastic scope and standards 
Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off. p. S 

ur. of Educ. Bull., 1915, no. 26. hole no. 

ScoTLanpD 

Forbes-Leith, 
ars in Scotland in the 
bibls. $2.50 n. 


Severinus, 
Eugippius, The life of Saint Severinus; trans- 
lated into English for the first time, with notes, by 
George W. Robinson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1914. 5 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 


Suaw, Bernarp 
How we, P. Bernard Shaw; a critical study. 
Dodd, Mead. 6 p. bibl. $2 n 
BALLOT 
Bullock, Edna D., comp. Short ballot. 
Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. to p. bibl. 
(The handbook series.) 


Marshall, Albert Edward, end Winship, William 
Winchester, comps. Bibliography of fused silica 
New York: Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., 50 E 41st St 
p. 25 

SLAVONIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Wharton, L. C. Miscellaneous notes on Slavonic 
bibliography. (Concluded.) (In Lib. World, Ji. 
1915S. p. 9-12.) 

SoctaL SERVICE 

Welfare work. (In Bull. 

Found. L., Ag., 1915. 3 p.) 

Blackmar, Frank Wilson, and Gillin, John Lewis 
Outlines of sociology. New ed. Macmillan. bibls. 
$2 n. (Social science textbooks.) 

Henderson, Charles Richmond. 
dustry. Appleton. 10 p. bibl. 
betterment series.) 

Stevenson, Rosert Louis 

Overton, Jacqueline M. 
Stevenson; for boys and girls. 

rn. 

SUDAN GRASS 

Horton, H. E. The literature of the Sudan grass. 
(In Reference Bulletin of the Index Off., Inc., 
Chicago. Vol. 1, no. 2. Ag., 1915. p. 2-4.) 

Surcery 

Scudder, Charles Locke. The treatment of frac- 
tures; with notes upon a few common dislocations. 
8. ed. rev. Philadelphia: Saunders. 6 p. bibl. $6 n. 

Sussex 

Roberts, Richard G. The place-names of Sussex. 
Putnam, 1914. 6p. bibl. $3 (Cambridge arche- 
ological and ethnological series.) 

TEACHING 

Earhart, Lida Belle. 
introduction by Henry Suzzallo. 
bibls. $1.25 n. 

Klapper, Paul. The teachin 
ing the art and the science of 
bibls. $1.25 n 


William. _Pre-Reformation schol- 
XIVth century. Macmillan 


White 
$i 


of the Russell Sage 


Citizens in in 
$1.50 n. (Social 


The life of Robert Louis 
Scribner. 6 p. bibl. 


Types of teaching; with an 
Houghton Mifflin. 


of English; teach- 
nguage. Appleton. 


. 
poe 
r 
be 


TEMPERANCE 
7 Davis, Arthur J. The liquor problem. (In Bull. 


of the Gen, Theol. L., Jl., 1915. p. 13-16.) 
Tavsts 

Herrick, Clay. Trust companies; their organiza- 
tion, growth and management. 2d ed. , rev. and enl. 
. Vork: Bankers Pub. Co. 9 p. bibl. $4. 

Crowell, John Franklin. Trusts and competition. 
McClurg. 5 p. bibl. 50 c. n. (National social 
science series.) 

Pogue, Joseph Ezekiel. The turquois; a study of 
its history, mineralogy, geology, ethnology, arche- 
ology, mythology, folklore and technology. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Gov. Prtg. Off. 18 p. bibl. 

Unitrep States—Govern MENT 

Goebel, Julius. The recognition policy of the 
United States. Longmans. 7 p. bibl. $2. (Colum- 
bia Univ. studies in history, economics, and public 
law.) 

Unrreo Strates—History 

Gregg, Frank Moody. The founding of a nation; 
the story of the Pilgrim fathers, their voyage on 
the Mayflower, their early struggles, hardships and 
dangers, and the beginning of American democracy, 
as told in the journals of Francis Beaumont, cava- 
lier, 2 v. Cleveland, O.: A. H. Clark Co. 4 p. 
bibl. $7.50. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Weaver, Eli Witwer, and Byler, Jacob Franklin. 
Profitable vocations for boys. A. S. Barnes. bibls. 
$i n. (Vocational series.) 

Weaver, Eli Witwer, ed. Profitable vocations for 
irls, prepared by a committee of teachers. S. 
arnes. ibls. 75 ¢. nm. (Vocational series.) 

VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 

Wilson, Lewis A. A list of helpful publications 
concerning vocational instruction. (In Univ. of the 
State of New York Buil., Oct. 1, 1915. §2 p.) 

WATER SUPPLY 

Ellsworth, Clarence E., and Davenport, Royal W. 
Surface water supply of the Yukon-Tanana region, 
Alaska. Washington, D. C.: Gov, Prtg. Off. 4 p. 
bibl. (U. S. Geological Survey. Water-supply pap. 
342.) 

Grover, Nathan Clifford, and others. Surface 
water supply of the United States, 1913. Part 6. 
Missouri river basin. Gov. Prtg. Off. 4 p. bibl. 
(Geological Survey. Water supply paper 357.) 

Livingston, Burton Edward, end Hawkins, Lon 
Adrian, The water-relation between plant and soil; 
the water-supplying power of the soil as indicated by 
osmometers. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institu- 
tion. 3 p. bibl. 75 c. (Publications.) 

Witurams 

Hewitt, John Haskell. Williams College and for- 
eign missions; biographical sketches of Williams 
College men who have rendered special service to 
the cause of foreign missions. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1914. 4p. bibl. $2 n. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

Hayes, Alice. A list of bibliographies on woman 

suffrage. (In Bull. of Bibl., Jl., i915. p. 194-195.) 
Yeats, Wittiam Butter 

Reid, Forrest. W. B. Yeats; a critical study. 

Dodd, Mead. 5 p. bibl. $2 n. 


Communications 


BOOK TITLE WANTED 
Editor Library Journal: 

If any library has a copy of Giovanni 
Pierio Valeriano Bolzani’s “Hieroglyphica,” 
of the 1610 edition, will the librarian please 
notify me, care of the Redwood Library, 
Newport, R. I. 

Ricwarp Butss. 
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ECONOMY OF SPACE COMBINED WIT! 
READY ACCESS 


Editor Library Journal: 

Once when I went to catalog the library of 
a Federal Senator, he said: “Put the biggest 
books on the bottom shelves.” This homely 
advice appeared comic at the time, but were it 
followed, much waste would be avoided. 

To put books of all sizes, thin and thick, 
short and high, upon a bottom shelf is to 
cause endless stooping and squatting in vain. 
Why not put all along the floor, not only the 
Senator’s “biggest books,” but also all serials? 
One glance would then suffice to show what 
was at one’s feet, while the books that needed 
careful scrutiny would be opposite the eye. 

Apert J. Eomunps. 

Historical Society of Philadelphia. 


‘Library Calendar 


Nov. 2-5. Illinois Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Nov. 8 Pennsylvania Library Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

Nov. 10-11. Indiana Library Association. 
Annual meeting, Gary. 

Nov. 22-24. Montana Library Association 
Annual meeting, Great Falls. 

Nov. 22-24. Colorado Library Association 
Annual meeting, Colorado Springs. 

Nov. 22-26. New Mexico Teachers Associa- 
tion—Library section. Annual meeting, Al- 
buquerque. 

Mar. 3-4. New Jersey Library Association 
and Pennsylvania Library club. Joint meet- 
ing, Atlantic City. 


Statement of the ownership, managemest, 
etc. of Tae Lrsrary journat for Oct. Ist, 
1915, as required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 
241 W. 37th St., Py York City 
« « « Fremont Riper 
4 241 W. 37th St., New York City 
Business Manager . . . . . Joun A. Horven 

241 W. 37th St., New York City 

The and owner of Tue Liprary Jovenar 
is the R. Bowker Company, a corporation, at 241 
W. 37th St., New York City, stockholders holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. 

R. R. Bowker, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
A. H. Leyroupt, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
Joun A. Hotpen, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
Fremont Riper, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 

7. A. Stewart, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other 
security holders. 

Statement to the above effect subscribed and sworn 
to September 24, o's: before E. D. LOSEE, Notary 
Public, by JOHN A. HOLDEN, Business Manager. 


Managing Editor 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED 


Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Snead Standard Stack and Snead Standard Steel Shelving 


VIEW IN MAIN STACK ROOM IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Distinctive Features~ Main Stack 

Ten tiers high, capacity over 2,200,000 volumes. Forms structural element of 
building, carrying main third floor ab ove and bracing walls. 

Wide fixed bottom shelves extend over and protect ventilating desk slits, also 
accommodate oversize books where they will not encroach on most valuable portion 
of aisle space. Interchangeable regular and “Oversize” adjustable shelves permit 
direct classification, irrespective of size. 

Alcoves along windows provide study space for over 300 students. jo private 
offices for professors are built into stack. 


Miscellaneous Rooms 


Snead Siandard Steel Shelving used in thirty-six reading rooms, work rooms, 
study rooms and seminar rooms forms an attractive and harmonious architectural 
feature. 

Front edges of shelf supports are flat and square, not rounded, shelf adjusting ar- 
rangements inconspicuous; marble base; steel cornice; plate glass doors for valuable 
collections; dark brown enamel finish, harmonizing with the oak trim. 


Our Special Facilites and Technical Experience are at your Service 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 
Jersey City, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) Toronto, Ontario 


: 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


_essan* QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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west asm suet G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS strana 


Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college 'ibraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ties of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnama. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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HIGGINS’ 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


[November, 


and office use. 


Branches: Chicago and London 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IgI- 


poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


demanded of them. 


sewing is permanent. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Application 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE-TWO-THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No, 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 


Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“Bareo” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 
Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
Quart Cans . . $1.00 “a like new. 
Gallon Cans. . 3.00 Dries hard in a few minutes. 


5-Gallon Cans 14,25 Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 
Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 
Only one application is required. 
Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 


Except on Pacific Coast 


Transportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 
U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
of Boston. labels, and stickers. 
Sample free Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 
Prepaid anywhere Varnish. 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Library spay by Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its - on ia cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Librarians: 

There must be a reason that my Library Bindery has grown within 10 years to be 
the largest of its kind in the U. S. What is it? 

The popularity of my Library Binding is due to the fact that one satisfied Librarian 
tells another. 

Having over 30 years experience in all branches of Bookbinding enables me to know 
what binding is most suitable for Library use. 

I supervise all my work, and have my Bindery always open for visitors. Pay us a 
visit. Give us a trial. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 
Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton Street NEWARK, N. J. 
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QUALITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


NELBCO wae BINDINGS 


PRODUCED ONLY BY 


New England Library Bindery Co. 


PREMIER LIBRARY BINDERS 
ORIGINATORS, NOT FOLLOWERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


PRICE-LISTS ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREE SAMPLES 


Cov 


THE SYSTEM BINDERY 
Makers of Ironclad Binding for Library Use 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


The “SYSTEM ~ Binding has met with the approval of many Librarians, not only 
for its durability, but also for its very pleasing looks and reasonable prices. 


May we ask you to send us two books, which we will bind and return 
to you in two weeks, free of charge ? 


A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. 


Our Pamphlet and Price List on application. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one ck or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wm. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magacine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as *‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
THE Qirest ven WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AFEST YET 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 


and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 
BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BAHRENBURG & COMPANY 


401 LAFAYETTE STREET _ :: 33 NEW YORK 


CARD BOARD PAPER 
CUT CARDS ENVELOPES 


Cover Paper in Various Colors Suitable for MAGAZINES and PAMPHLETS 
BOOK CARDS Ruled Index Cards for Cataloguing POSTER PAPER 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES i 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 
European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 
Houses at LEIPZIG for German and Gemeral Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 


English and French. 
Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 


by my own shipments or by bookpost. 


Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 


Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


F. C. STECHERT CO.,, Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 
G ° ° 

Lists for Quotations are Solicited 


LONDON 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 


discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran'’s Price-Current of Literature’) sost free. 


140_ Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


: 
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BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than an\ 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowes: 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 

Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA WANAMAKER ‘ew york 
The PHOTOSTAT] 


REG..U. S. PAT. OFF. NEW YORK CITY 


i ian Book 
Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries] | Scandinavian Books 


LISTS FREE 
Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 


Exclusively for the 
TICE & LYNCH 
COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY] @ustom bouse Brokers 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 16 Beaver St., New York 
Catalog sent free on request Importations of books and Works of Art con- 


signed to us will receive careful attention. 


ELSINORE INDEX CARDS OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, 


“The Kind That Geod Libraries Use"’ no matter on what subject. Write us. 

Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems We can get you any book ever published 

= Forms. Send for “ Encyclopedia of Filing Please state wants. When in England call 

_ and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
27-29 Beekman Street == New York City Street, Birmingham, England. 
LIBRARIANS: 

If you are in need of substitutes or assist- ULTE’S BOOK STORE 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- maintains a -_E~ equipped iieary 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY i 

522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD | 432 East 23rd Street = New York, N. Y. 


ALF rate subscriptions to THE LIBRARY ? 
; JOURNAL (82.00 instead of $4.00 per year) + 

are offered to Branch Libraries; alsoon Person- 
al Copies for the Librarian or his Assistants, or to any 
member of the Board of Trustees, providing the Li- 
brary itself subscribes for one copy at the regular rate. 
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Our Own Edition of a Great Work 
Long Out of Print 


CATLIN’S INDIANS 


WITH COLORED PLATES 
The Manners, Customs, Languages, History, 
and Conditions of the North American Indians 

By George Catlin. The experience of eight 
years’ travel among the Indian tribes. 
1832-1839, before they were overwhelmed 
by advancing civilization. Pictures vividly 
and with the authority of personal ob- 
servation the daily life of each tribe in its 
native situation and in all its aspects, fight- 
ing, hunting, sporting, their superstitions, 
religions, and initiatory ceremonies, clothes, 
and equipment for war and hunt, their 
chiefs and government, medicine men, 
dwellings and encampments. Each detail 
is illustrated by a colored plate reproduced 
exactly after the original paintings by Cat- 
lin, comprising in all 180 full page colored 
plates containing 320 separate portraits, 
views, etc., and two colored maps. 

Two volumes—312 and 316 pages, respec- 
tively; royal 8vo, bound in rich red cloth, 
front cover and back stamped in gold, gilt 
top. o~iginally many $7.50 


years ago at $30. Our price NET 
Expressage, 50 cents extra 
Write for Catalogue of R inders of Editions 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


9 South 9th St., opposite Post-Office, PHILADELPHIA 


““QUALITY FIRST”’ 


BOOK BINDING 


Eighteen years’ experience for 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(Ail through the country) 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 W. Superior St., Chicago, II. 


WILLIAM R. CRAWFORD 


oe Satishes both librarian and reader 
All books promptly returned 

=> a Thousands in circulation 
g Isenever bound again 
7” Sewing lasts until the book is discarded 
z oo Front cannot come loose 
= All torn leaves neatly mended 

© Cannot break out of the covers 
oe Tight back gives greatest strength 
2 a. Opens for reading 

Reasonable in price 


Your next binding order solicited 


MULBERRY AND HAMILTON STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The Satisfactory 
Library Bindin 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL I 


RIVERSIDE 
County Free Library 


AND 


RIVERSIDE 


Public Library 


WINTER SCHOOL 


Eight weeks, beginning January 10, 1916 


Announcement bulletin now ready 


Address: 


RIVERSIDE, California 


Pamphlet Cases 


Made of Bass Wood Covered with Marbled Paper 


PRICES: No. o—oM x 7x3 inches outside, 15 
cents each 
No. 1—11x7x 3 inches outside, 20 
cents each 
No. 2—12% x93 inches outside, 25 
cents each 
These may be covered with cloth for 1o cents 
extra. 


Write for Catalog of Library Supplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Octavo, Buckram binding Price $5.00 net of | 
and 
CONTENTS: sho 
Tue YEAR IN Books. PAGE libr 
The American Book Production, 1914. ‘ 
International Statistics of Book and Periodical Production . , II-19 Cor 
Report of the Register of Copyrights, 1913-14 . ‘ ; 19-24 Wi 
Copyright Events and Leading American Cases in 1914. 24-25 
The A. L. A. Selection of Books of 1914 . ‘ 26-27 
The Best Selling Books of 1914 ; 28-30 pe 
Book TRADE AND KINDRED . 33-43 
ORGANIZATIONS—LiBrary, BooK TRADE AND KINDRED 45-61 We 
*Private Book Cotiectors: (1920 Addresses) 
f 
Arranged Alphabetically . ‘ 101-127 
Arranged by Specialties . : . 129-194 
DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS ISSUING NEW BOOKS DURING IQI4 ; . 195-240 4 
it. 
(2500 Addresses) on 
Directory oF BooKSELLERS: (3500 Addresses) E. 
In the United States ‘ : . 243-327 ‘ 
*The best list of private book-buyers ever printed. . 
ine 
Tue American Book Trap— Manvuat, of which this is the initial issue, is to be pub- De 
lished from time to time, or, if demand requires, annually, as a trade tool for the book trade O 
and as a help to all concerned in book publishing, buying, selling and collecting. It is first tor 
of all a series of up-to-date directories, covering private collectors, publishers and book- 
sellers combined in one volume; but includes also important information regarding book 
matters, in part reprinted from the Annual Summary Number of The Publishers’ Weekly. 
It is hoped that this manual may be useful not only to the book trade but to libraries and ou 
to book collectors generally and that it may obtain the support which it will do its best th 
to deserve. = 
ic 
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A Few Commendations of 


INFORMATION 


“After giving it careful consideration, 
I deem it one of the best publications of its 
kind that has ever come to our attention.’ 
—The Detroit Free Press. 


“INFORMATION is arranged alphabet- 


ically and comprises a review of everything 
of importance that has occurred any- 
where in the world and which has been 
noted in newspapers. It comprises politics, 
travel and discovery, incidents and progress 
of the European war, commercial transac- 
tions, the doings of railways, Legislatures 
and Courts, It is a valuable quarterly and 
should be in every office, home, school and 
library.”—Philadelphia Record. 
Si 


“We are much pleased with the useful- 
ness of INFORMATION so far.”—Miss 
Cora A. Quimsy, Librarian, Public Library, 
Winchester, Mass. 


“The purpose of this magazine is to give 
to its readers in brief form complete and 
trustworthy information on all current 
events. We predict for INFORMATION 
a successful and useful career.”—The 
World-News, Roanoke, Va. 


“Your magazine impresses me as being 
of great value, and | sincerely hope you 
will continue it.”—J. M. Mires, Editor. 


“I have looked over the copy of INFOR- 
MATION and am very much pleased with 
it. I think it is full of information that 
any business man would enjoy having.”— 
E. Lester, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Si 


“Allow me to state that I believe your 
new venture fills a very real need.”—Editor, 
The La Crosse Tribune. 


“I may say that, having carefully exam- 
ined the publication, I am certain that it 
will be of considerable use in the Reference 
Department of this Library."—Mr. E. V. 

Provincial Library, Vic- 
toria, B. C, 


“I believe that it will be of great use to 
our libraries, and I trust that it will receive 
the active support of library workers.”— 
Henry E. Lecrer, Librarian, Chicago Pub- 


lic Library. 


“INFORMATION is by far the best 
thing of the kind published.”.—Miss Litty 
M. E. Borresen, Field Library, Pierre, 
S. 

Si 


“A fine magazine it ought to be 
successful.”—Watter C, Green, Librarian, 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 


Pa. 
Si 

“An extremely valuable publication for 
public library use. . We shall be very 
glad to recommend it to our public libra- 
ries, and hope that many of them will sub- 
scribe for it."—Crara F. Batpwin, Sec. 
Minesota Public Library Commission. 


“I have looked over your very interesting 
paper, ‘INFORMATION,’ recom- 
mended it to the Book Committee for pur- 
chase.”"—J. F. Hume, Librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, New York City. 


Si 
“A splendid monthly digest of current 
events . . . represents a most valuable tool 


for reference work,.”—Emme Hu, Libra- 
rian, Summit Public Library, Summit, N. J. 
“Just what I need for current events 
classes."—Mrs. D. R. Kerr, Beachwood 
School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


“It seems to me that it would be useful 
even in a very small branch, and I think 
you can count upon liberal support of the 
publication from the New York Public 
Library.”—E. Anpverson, Director, New 
York Public Library. 


“T am sending you a subscription for one 
of my customers, and have also entered my 
own subscription. ... I shall do all in my 
power to make the magazine popular in 
California.”"—Joun J. Newsecin, Bookseller, 
San Francisco. 


“I congratulate you on this new venture, 
which is certainly a very great improvement 
on its predecessor, ‘The Index to Dates.’ ”"— 
Henry E. Harerkorn, Librarian, Engineer 
School, U. S. Army. 

“It ought to be entirely indispensable to 
every professional man, educator, clergy- 
man and public man in the country.”—Con- 
GRESSMAN ELtswortH, Minn. 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOT 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERAL 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N_ Y. 


BINDING 
*F. J. Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


ass. 
*The Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Beohandt & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
1 
Dasa Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
*Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*William R. Crawford, Newark, N. P 

*W_ 4G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Olaf Lokke Book Bindery, Bloomington, Ind. 

*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, iu. 

*Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 

*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 

George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* Bookbindery, Springport, Mich. 
A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Old books rebound. 

*The System Bindery, Elizabeth, N. é 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 st 14th St 
New York 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

*The System Bi ndery, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East rath St., 
New York. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger 
many 

*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 

*RBaker & Taylor Co., New York 

*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 

*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig 

“Noble and Noble, New York (Educational Books). 

*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 

*Henry Malkan, New York 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

*Bernard Quaritch, London, Eng. 

*T. E. Schulte, New York 

*Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. 


*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 

BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

*Macey Co., The, Grand Rapids, Mich 

*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 

*T Be _Photostat, Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Vic e. Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and 


Noble and Noble, 31.33.35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 
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"A .McC & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chien 
*Elsinore Paper Co., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New 


ork. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DUSTERS. 
yess Dustless-Duster Co., 200 Summer St., Boston, 
ass. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
a = Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


ork. 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Seif- -Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
“A.C eClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Il. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 

“Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 

*C. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 

*W. G. Johnston & cu. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 
The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
7 Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

‘-lIdmann System Mfg Co., 1938 North Ave., Chicago. 
“Rand. Visible Index, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Webster Loose-Leaf Filing Co., Inc., Newark, ae & 

MAGAZINES. BACK NUMBERS. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 

*Rreitkopf & Hartel, 22-24 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 
*Hammond Co., 60th to zoth Sts., East 
iver, 


Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 
where. 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


SITUATION WANTED 


CATALOGUER. Five years’ experience. Familiar 
with French and German. Reference furnished. Ad- 
dress, “M. R.,” Library Journal. 


Secondhand and New. 
Send List for on 


~ “ INFORMATION” (monthly) is an n up-to-date reference tool that ‘should be on file in 


every public library. Have you placed YOUR order for 19167 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Hterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. 

Baker & ~— Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth 
Ave., ork. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr,, 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Boston Book Co. Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 
Drengenee. Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 

or 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. ( stock of 
Periodical Sets in the World.) — 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. K., 14 B St., Bost Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Peietelebia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Med 

Gerhardt, &, Co Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St, , New. ork. 
speed’s "Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St.,. Providence, R. L. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Bock Co., 25 W. 42d St., New York City. 
(Americana.) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, & ee 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, has. E., Co., 385 ashington St., 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West a7th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 8<7 E. 63d St., Chicago, Til. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. "C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio Si be 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, 30 aes St., N. Y. 

Rare books Sub Sab. 


Remainders, id New and 
scription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, enry, 42 Broadway, York, 

McV olin Jos. 1239 t., Philad ia, 
( ericana, History, 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., Fn Olive St., St. om 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 - St, New Y: 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 

Powers ‘Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds R. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. ublish 2 West 
New York; 24 Bedford St, Strand, Ea © 

(Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Agents, 2 West 4  - St., New York; 
24 St., Strand 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River ae Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East a3d.St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theo ») 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, <. C.. & Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., 


New York. 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151- S$ West ose St., New 
York. (Books in various languages. 
Torch Book Shop, Cedar Ra Rapids Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early 
Union Library Association, 225 Fifth 
York. (American and. English Remainder) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN. 


Atkinson, R. a7, Sunderland | Rd, Forest Hill, London, 
Eng. ues, ericana, post free.) 

Baer, ak & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Blackwell, B. H., so and Broad St., Eng. 
(Theological, lassical and General.) 

Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in "Mexico or about Mexico. 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. ‘Scandinavian books. 

ae Js Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 

olla 

Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Brown, ise 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

J. E., Ltd., St., London, Eng. 

Fine and General. 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., Loker W. (Natural 
History "and entific, ) 

83a High St,, Marylebone, London, 

Ellis, Mf 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 

Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlistf 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Exact Sciences.) * 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Book s, Prints, Ausegveghe) 

Gottschalk, Paul, den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books , Science.) 

Grant, 31 George " Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 


Gray Sie Office and Book 
Store 1 'Churchfi Acton, London, 
Eng. (Family histories, Ameri- 

ak Researches made.) 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse . Leipzig, 
igs 29 pzig, 
Higham, Charles, & Son, 2 Farringdon St., Lond 
E. C. (Theology, and 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


York. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France, 


M pose. 109 Strand, London, Specialists 
Books, Li Library Editions, Proves and Auto- 


grap 
“M., Duke Brighton, Eng. (Second- 
hand d catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 
Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
M and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, A books of every kind, art 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, ernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 

London, England. 

-» 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), 
14, Munich, Germany. and 
Prints, Inc ss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 


Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabrick, ‘Germany 

Sotheran, & Co., 140 Strand, Lenten, W & 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 1§1-1§5 Ww. asth St, New 
York; also Leipzig, —— Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C.. (Americana Economics.) 

Terquem, Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


[F" Don’t fail to place “INFORMATION,” the new monthly digest of current events, on your 
magazine list for 1916. 
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BARGAIN PRICES 


BENEDICT (Boswell A.). Malefactors of Great Wealth. Cloth. Publisher’s price, 


$2.00. Our price, $0.50 
BORSODI’S ADVERTISERS CYCLOPEDIA of Selling Phrases. Full leather. 


Publisher’s price, $15.00. _ Our price, $2.50 
BROOKE (Rajah). The Englishman as Ruler of an Eastern State, by Sir Spenser 
St. John. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $0.40 
BRYCE (James). Impressions of South Africa. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $2.50. 
price, $0.90 
BUCKNER (E. D.). The Immortality of Animals, Cloth. Publisher’s price, $1.25. 
Our price, $0.45 
CARLYLE (Thomas). Collectanea. Newly collected pieces which do not appear 
in the works. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $0.40 


COLLETT (Anthony). Country Rambles Round London. Cloth. 1914. Publisher’s 
; rice, $1.00. Our price, $0.35 
CONSOLIDATED LIBRARY of Modern Cooking and Household Recipes. § vols., 


oiled cloth. Publishet’s price, $10.00. Our price, $1.75 
DANBURY, CONN., History of. From notes and manuscript left by James M 
Bailey. Cloth. Publisher's price, $10.00. Our price, $1.90 
DE WAR (Douglas). Bombay Ducks; or, Birds and Beasts Found in a Naturalist’s 
El Dorado. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $3.50. Our price, $0.95 
HARRISON (Mrs. Burton). Flower de Hundred. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
ur price, $0.50 


HOOD (General J. B.). Personal Experiences in the United States and Con- 
federate State Armies. ‘Advance and Retreat.) Cloth. Publisher’s price, 
$2.00. Our price, $0.60 

HOWE (Daniel Wait). The Puritan Republic of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $3.50. Our price, $0.75 

JACKSON (Andrew), The Statesmanship of. Edited by Francis Newton Thorpe. 
Cloth. Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $0.70 

JOHNSON (Rossiter). A History of the War of Secession. Cloth. Publisher's 
price, $2.00. Our price, $0.65 

MARTIN (W. A. P.). The Awakening of China. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $4.80. 

Our price, $r.60 

MARTIN (Thos. H.). Atlanta and its Builders. A Comprehensive History of the 
Gate City of the South. 2 vols., % leather. Publisher’s price, $10.00. 

Our price, $2.65 

MILTON (John). Comus, A Maske. A Facsimile reprint, limited to 500 copies. 
Cloth. blisher’s price. $2.00. Our price, $0.50 

NEW HARLEM. Past and Present. The Story of an Amazing Civic Wrong now 
at Last to be Righted. Cloth. Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $0.45 

OFFICE LIBRARY. Manufacturing Cost by H. L. Hall; cloth. Credit Man and 

His Work; cloth. -Sales Promction; cloth. Commercial Correspondence by a 

Board of Experts; Cloth. Tabloid Systems for Business Men. Publisher’s 

price, $2.00 per volume. Our price, $0.50 per volume 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
New York City 


= 


